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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, EVEN NOW 


6¢6N MERRY CHRISTMAS!” The 
salutation may catch in one’s 
throat this year. How can we be 


“merry,” that is to say, joyously 
happy when the twin scourges of 
Bolshevism and Nazism are threat- 
ening Christianity and civilization? 


This is not the time to enlarge upon 
the melancholy situation of the 
world—two bulldozing nations sepa- 
rately and in combination gobbling 
up small peoples, after the fashion 
of ogres in the fairy tales and with 
no Jack-the-Giant-Killer as yet in 
sight. We are witnesses to a phe- 
nomenon that has not occurred be- 
fore in the history 
of mankind, a con- 
certed effort to oblit- 
erate not only small nations, not 
only civilized customs, but all re- 
ligions from the face of the earth. 
The ancient heathen never attempt- 
ed any such monstrous crime. They 
attacked religions not as religions 
but as hostile to what they held to 
be the true religion. The Roman 
emperors over a period of two hun- 
dred and fifty years from Nero to 
Diocletian denied to Christians the 
right to exist, but they did so be- 


Dark Days 


cause they saw in the religion of 
Jesus only a “despicable supersti- 
tion.” They had no idea of doing 
away with God. Neither did the 
barbarians, who came down upon 
the Empire in later centuries. The 
Danes in Ireland, for example, 
wrought frightful desolation but 
they would not have known the 
meaning of “atheist.” They brought 
their own religion with them, and 
if they attacked ours it was only be- 
cause it did not fit in with theirs. 
To attack all religion would have 
seemed even to savages an unthink- 
able sacrilege. Indeed it is so in- 
human a thing that it has never 
been thought of before. 

But we must not at Christmas 
time expatiate upon the situation 
in which the civilized world now 
finds itself. Every reader of the 
newspapers and every radio listener 
can fill in the details. Suffice it to 
say that we are confronted with a 
condition that seems desperate. 
And the question arises how can 
we at this time blithely exchange 
the greeting “Merry Christmas.” 

No one can answer that question 
unless he has gone down deep and 
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got hold of one of the fundamental 
principles of our Faith. The Chris- 
tian religion is not a philosophical 
system, or, still less, an economic or 
sociological system for the creation 
of an earthly Utopia. We have not 
here an abiding city. The Ameri- 
can poet sang, “Humanity with all 
its fears, with all the hopes of fu- 
ture years is hanging breathless on 
Thy fate,” apostrophizing the State, 
the “Union Strong and Great.” But 
he was indulging in poetic license. 
He didn’t mean exactly what he 
said. He couldn’t; he was a reli- 
gious man: in mind and heart Long- 
fellow was Catholic. He knew as 
well as we that all the hopes and 
fears of humanity do not hang upon 
the fate of the American Union. 
Or on the fate of what is called 
Democracy. On the success or fail- 
ure of Capitalism, of Communism, 
of Nazism. We have perhaps con- 
centrated too much of late upon 
“ideologies.” If our chance of hap- 
piness depends upon the discovery 
of a financial-industrial-commercial 
system that will really “work,” we 
are the most miserable of men. 
But the religious man has a meat 
to eat, a life to live, a joy to experi- 
ence that the irreligious man knows 


not of. Street corner atheists jest 

at us because — as 
But “Merry” they say —we look 
None the for “pie, in the sky, 
Less by-and-by.” But it 


isn’t pie we want, 
nor is it in the sky, nor do we look 
for it by-and-by. It is substantial 
food; we have it and we eat it here 
and now. We sometimes attempt 
to explain to them what we mean, 
but they do not understand. “Car- 
nal men savor not the things of the 
spirit.” They are “of the earth 
earthy.” To them food means only 
one thing, the stuff you crunch un- 
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der your teeth, the stuff you cram 
into your stomach. Also the “joy” 
of which we speak is quite beyond 
their ken. To them “joy” comes 
when a big nation armed to the 
teeth obliterates a small people that 
has no adequate resources for self- 
defense. To them “joy” is what 
surges in the aviator’s breast when 
he drops a bomb on a village of 
mud huts and looking down sees 
human bodies “mushrooming” into 
the air. If people find their happi- 
ness in such things, how can we 
explain to them what we mean by 
happiness? If we say that heaven 
is our joy it sounds to them like 
“mystic moonshine.” If we tell 
them that heaven is not in the sky 
but in the heart, they look at us 
blankly. For once we silence them. 
They have no words for such 
“lunacy.” 

So after all Christmas is really 
for the initiated. We say to one 
another, and we understand, that 
Christmas means that Heaven has 
come to earth. “Where Thou art 
there is Heaven,” says the disciple 
to the Beloved. Heaven was in that 
Stable at Bethlehem. Heaven was 
in the fields, in the streets. Was 
and Is. In the stable, in the streets, 
in the homes, in the hearts of the 
people. Heaven, of course, is God; 
God has come to earth. He comes 
again and again. Rather He comes 
and does not go. The poet speaks 
of Christ as “not of Gennesareth, 
but Thames.” May we not speak 
of the Christ of Bethlehem and 
New York? He does not renew His 
Presence on Christmas Day: we re- 
new the realization of His Presence. 
Our joy therefore no man can lay 
hand upon or tear out of us. Nei- 
ther can the calamitous condition 
of the world penetrate deep enough 
to get at that joy. It is as secure in 
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EDITORIAL 


our hearts as Jesus in the inner- 
most chamber of St. Teresa’s Inte- 
rior Castle. 

The early Christians understood 
all this. Read St. Paul. He knew 
the world. He had reason to know 

it. He went around 


Not Slaves and about in it, and 
of Circum- kept his eyes open. 
stance— He knew it from 


Antioch to Jeru- 
salem, from Jerusalem to Corinth, 
to Rome, and back again. What 
he thought of it you may read, if 
you are not squeamish, in his 
Epistle to the Romans. He was a 
realist. He had no idealistic illu- 
sions. But again and again he in- 
terrupts his writing to cry “Gaudete: 
Iterum dico Gaudete.” “Rejoice, 
again I say rejoice.” In the liturgy 
you find the same irrepressible out- 
break of joy in the midst of sorrow. 
In Advent, for example, a season of 
sorrow and repentance, we inter- 
ject Gaudete Sunday, and when 
Christmas comes the liturgy bursts 
forth with a multitude of Hosannas 
and Alleluias. These salutations 
are altogether independent of the 
condition of the world. They were 
sung in the Catacombs when the 
Christians could not so much as 
show themselves above ground. 
They were heard in every church 
when for centuries hordes of bar- 
baric murderers came down upon 
the Empire, just as armies of bar- 
barians have now come down upon 
Austria and Poland and Finland. 
The Christian people saluted one 
another with “Merry Christmas” in 
the days of the Black Plague; dur- 
ing the seventy years of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Popes; dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War; and in- 
deed in every period of outward 
calamity. So today, when religion 
is making a stand against atheism; 
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even in the lands that writhe under 
the bloody heel of anti-Christ, 
Christians serenely exchange the 
ancient salutation “Merry Christ- 


mas. 


in 
a ae 





“Go TO THE WORKINGMAN! 
Go TO THE Poor!” 


HE late Pope Pius XI., in a mo- 
ment of inspiration hit upon a 
great slogan, “Go to the working- 
man! Go to the poor!” God the 
Father gave the same command to 
His Divine Son. The Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity did sure- 
ly come to the workingman and to 
the poor. As for the rich — they 
came to Him, not He to them. 
Magi, kings, wise men, had to go in 
search of Him over many a weary 
desert mile, braving a variety of 
dangers. But the poor had only to 
come in from the 
fields, or take a few Go to 
steps from the street the poor 
to the stable. There 
is vast significance here. Almost 
every text of Scripture has a sym- 
bolic as well as an historical mean- 
ing. The Magi actually “came from 
a far land”: the story about them is 
no legend. But under the surface 
of the narrative is a symbolic fact, 
perhaps even more important than 
what we call the “actual fact”—as 
if a spiritual fact were not actual! 
Now what is that symbolic fact? 
We must not overemphasize. It 
would be an exaggeration, in effect 
a heresy, to say “Jesus came to the 
poor” and to say it with such in- 
flection and intonation as to sug- 
gest that He had no concern for 
any but the poor. It is a dogma 
of faith that He came to save all the 
world. There is no ban upon the 
rich. They were not forbidden to 
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approach the Stable. It has never 
been the custom in the Church to 
excommunicate the rich on the 
ground of their being rich. True, 
in St. James you may find some 
pretty stiff condemnations of the 
rich. He says “Go to now, ye rich, 
weep and how! for the miseries that 
shall come upon you,” without 
stopping at the moment to inter- 
ject some weasel word to qualify 
the adjective “rich.” But three 
verses later he indicates that he has 
in mind such rich men as didn’t 
pay a living wage, or perhaps didn’t 
even pay a less-than-living wage. 
The Fathers of the Church also 
“let themselves go” with consider- 
able abandon, when they talked 
about the rich. St. Basil, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom 
would certainly raise a hubbub if 
they arose in a pul- 
pit nowadays and 
repeated some of the 
things they said 
about the rich versus the poor—es- 
pecially if it were an “aristocratic” 
pulpit. They would probably be or- 
dered to go right back into the same 
pulpit the next Sunday and make a 
host of emendations, qualifications, 
reservations and what the colored 
preacher called “explanifications.” 
But I rather think that those rugged 
old “Fathers of the Church” would 
refuse to “take it back” or tone it 
down. They seem to say, “Take it 
or leave it, but you had better take 
hw 

Be that as it may, here, now, to- 
day, we generally take pains to 
soften the Gospel doctrine for the 
rich. It isn’t easy. Did you, for 
example, ever hear a preacher, a 
polite preacher, whittling away des- 
perately at that inconvenient text 
about the rich man and the camel 
and the needle’s eye? Some “pulpit 


Rich Come 
if They Will 
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orators” would seem to wish that 
our Savior Himself Who first used 
the illustration had expounded it 
more fully than with the simple 
“All things are possible with God.” 
But if He had expounded it, per- 
haps the last state of the text would 
have been more inconvenient than 
the first. 


OWEVER, let’s drop the digres- 

sion and come back to the his- 
torical fact that when the Son of God 
came upon earth, He landed—so to 
speak—smack in the midst of the 
poor. As for the symbolism, you 
may “write your own.” How far 
you will go depends upon your tem- 
perament—and your courage. Some 
excellent Christians have gone 
pretty far. Indeed the Christian 
tradition seems to be that the more 
excellent the Christian the further 
he goes in working out conclusions 
from the circumstances in which 
our Lord was born. For instance: 
that was a spectacular gesture of 
St. Francis of Assisi: when he 
stripped himself before his aston- 
ished father and the amazed bish- 
op (amazed or amused?) so that he 
might start life all over again with 
no more clothes and no more pos- 
sessions than he had when he was 
born. Extreme? Of course: if you 
are going to get any- 
where or do any- Speak 
thing in a world Softly? 
that goes to the ex- 
treme in one direction, you have 
to go to the extreme in the other 
direction. We hear a great deal 
from the timider sort of pious peo- 
ple about “discretion” and “pru- 
dence” and “caution,” but I don’t 
seem to be able to recall, offhand, 
many saints who achieved the heroic 
virtue demanded for canonization, 
by close adherence to the philoso- 
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phy of our comic-pathetic friend 
of the cartoons, Caspar Milque- 
toast. Someone has said, “if ever 
there was a headlong person it was 
St. Teresa of Avila.” No doubt, 
but I know one more headlong—St. 
Paul. Talk about St. Basil or St. 
John Chrysostom in a modern pul- 
pit! But what would a Park Ave- 
nue congregation make of St. Paul? 
He shocked the philosophers in 
Athens; he would horrify the pious 
elite in any modern metropolis. Of 
old they called him “mad.” Today 
they would call him “impossible.” 
“Off with his head,” said Nero, 
speaking literally. “Off with his 
head,” would say the fashionable 
pew-holders, speaking, of course, 
metaphorically, but none the less 
effectively. 

St. John got his name “Chrysos- 
tom” because of his eloquence. 
But the Empress Eudoxia said, 
“This man is too eloquent for Con- 
stantinople; send him into the 
wilds: let him be a voice in the 
wilderness.” So they did. So they 
would today. You think we have no 
empresses to complain when a 
preacher “gets rough”? Nonsense, 
look around you the next time you 
go to a late Mass and you will see 
a dozen empresses, and by way of 
good measure as many emperors in 
the front pews who will tell the 
bishop that Father So-and-So should 
be silenced for speaking too plain- 
ly on that touchy subject, The Rich 
and the Poor. I seem to remember 
having presented in these columns 
some time ago an excerpt from an 
imaginary sermon packed heavily 
with potential T.N.T. and then let- 
ting the reader in on the secret that 
it was not imaginary at all but a 
passage lifted bodily from one of 
the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI. I 
think I could, on demand, dig out 


half a dozen such passages — not 
mere texts, without context, but 
whole passages—that would cause a 
lifting of the eyebrows of some very 
hoity-toity worshipers (save the 
mark “worshipers”) in some of our 
“nicest” congregations. And if I 
were allowed to range not only 
among the modern popes but among 
the ancient “Fathers 

of the Church” I “Subversive” 
think I could discov- Doctrine? 

er some passages— 

not mere obiter dicta but protracted 
treatises—on the question of rich 
and poor that would be called “sub- 
versive.” Terrible word “subver- 
sive.” If you translate it out of the 
Latin into Anglo-Saxon it means 
“turn upside down.” But did not 
Jesus Christ turn the world upside 
down? And was He subversive? 
He certainly was, but those who 
preach in His Name must not be 
subversive. That’s odd, when you 
come to think of it. 


O return to the pope’s injunc- 

tion, and the command of God 
the Father to the Son “Go to the 
workingman, Go to the poor!” 
Curiously enough, at just about the 
time that sentence was written by 
the late Holy Father, there appeared 
in an ecclesiastical magazine a bit 
of debate upon the question “Have 
the poor ceased to ring our door 
bells?” Some said they had. Others 
said they hadn’t. I do not remem- 
ber that anyone made the point 
that they should not have to ring 
our door bells but that we should 
ring theirs. “Ringing door bells” 
is indeed a purely figurative expres- 
sion as far as the very poor are con- 
cerned. They have no door bells. 
When you call upon them you 
knock or you walk right in without 
knocking. Surely there was no bell 
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to ring at the door of the cave of 
Bethlehem. You simply walked in 
with the cattle, and if the shepherds 
didn’t put you out, you stayed. 
Shepherds don’t put you out. Poor 
people, the very very poor don’t put 
anyone out. I have been told that 
missionaries to China must sur- 
render all privacy. The Chinese 
walk in and out and ’round about, 
without a “may I?” or “do you 
mind?” or “by-your-leave?” Why 
should one poor man shut out an- 
other poor man? Especially if one 
poor man, the missionary, has come 
10,000 miles to find the other, why 
should he put up a barrier against 
the other, when once he has found 
him? Perhaps that is how the 
Chinaman reasons: no Westerner 
really knows what the Oriental 
thinks or how, but that will do for a 
guess. Or perhaps those whom the 
missionaries seek are all coolies, 
poorest of the poor who don’t know 
the use of door bells or for that 
matter of doors, or barred gates, or 
iron fences, and who have no serv- 
ants to act as buffers. 

That’s the way it is in China. It 
would have been well if it had been 
that way in the homes and inns of 
Bethlehem. Because it was that 
way in the Stable, all the world has 
heard of the Stable, and all the 
world loves that Stable. 


EADING up a little lately upon 
the question as to whether the 
corporal works of mercy were prac- 
ticed anywhere in heathendom be- 
fore Christ came, I happened upon 
the statement of Dr. William Ram- 
say who says that at Hierapolis there 
was a brotherhood that met pil- 
grims to the temple and gave them 
hospitality. One instance seems to 
have been all that the painstaking 
scholar could find. But when the 
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Christian religion got started, the 
whole Church, as we know from the 
Acts of the Apostles, was a broth- 
erhood; hospitality became a pri- 
mary duty, and deacons were or- 
dained “to minister to tables,” that 
is, to obtain and to dispense food 
to anyone who happened along. In 
medieval times the monasteries car- 
ried on the tradition. Not that 
bishops, priests, laity abandoned 
the holy custom or surrendered it 
entirely to the cloister. A bishop 
must be hospitable, says St. Paul. 
Bishops and priests have never 
ceased to administer relief directly 
or indirectly. Qui facit per alium 
facit per se. In modern times char- 
ity has grown into a vast organiza- 
tion. Aye, but there’s the rub. 
With organization comes regimen- 
tation. And there will always be 
some specially wretched poor peo- 
ple too timid or too proud — the 
poorer the prouder—to apply at 
any place where questions, per- 
haps embarrassing questions are 
asked, and where red tape has to be 
unraveled before they can be cared 
for. What shall be done about 
them? Let them sleep in the parks? 
All winter? Apply at the municipal 
lodging house? Did you ever see it? 
“Seventeen hundred 


beds; eight rooms The 
stretching out to the Neediest 
end of a pier, two People 


tiered beds at that, 

a grim sight, the collectivization of 
misery. Huge vats of stew stirred 
with a tremendous ladle . . . the 
men stand out on the street in long 
lines and are hustled through, cata- 
logued, ticketed, stamped with the 
seal of approval, fed in a rush and 
passed on to the baths, the doctors, 
the beds, all with grim efficiency.” 
How would you like it? 

Face the fact; there are and al- 
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EDITORIAL 


ways will be some who cannot or 
will not go through the usual proc- 
ess of “relief.” If we don’t take 
care of them someone will. “Some- 
one” in these days happens to be 
the Communists. One New York 
pastor in a Negro neighborhood 
says “there is a Communist cell on 
every corner in my parish.” 

The Communists pick up the 
poor, take them in and feed them. 
Feed them more propaganda than 
food, but feed them. Some five 
years ago an official of the Federal 
Government toured the country 
penniless and clothed in tatters (ac- 
cording to an article in Fortune 
magazine) to see for himself how 
unemployment relief was being 
handled. He learned a great deal. 
“The Communists taught me some- 
thing,” he said: “I learned that 
they have gained power principally 
because they will listen to people 
who are down and 
out and will work 
for them and fight 
for them.” There, I 
think you have the secret in a few 
phrases: “listen to them, work for 
them, fight for them.” The Pope 
says we have lost the poor. What 
we lose Communists find. They find 
and they keep. Keep unless we go 
after them and take them back. We 
have a right to take them back be- 
cause they are ours. But how? By 
the same formula: “listen to them, 
work for them, fight for them.” 
Simple enough. No elaborate “ideol- 
ogy” here. The worst possible mis- 
take we can make is to think that 
the poor have been captivated by the 
economics of Karl Marx, that they 
have dropped the Gospel and picked 
up Das Kapital. Nonsense! the poor 
don’t read Das Kapital. They have 
not deliberately chosen economic 
determinism in place of the Sermon 


Learn from 
the Enemy 
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on the Mount. The professional agi- 
tators may have memorized a man- 
ual of Marxism, just enough to 
spout some cliches for the bewil- 
derment of the masses. But the 
people, the poor people, the people 
who used to be ours and are lost to 
us don’t give a hoot for Marxian 
economics. As a matter of fact, 
they don’t know 


what Marx meant by “Listen, 
“economics.” They Work, 
don’t know what Fight” 


“economics” means. 

They couldn’t pass an examination 
on the rudiments of Communism. 
But they have a few facts in their 
poor shallow noddles, authentic 
facts; want in the midst of plenty; 
one-third of the nation inadequately 
housed; ten millions of men and 
women running hither and thither 
looking for work and not finding it, 
in a nation incalculably rich, whose 
resources have only been tapped. 
They know the tragic condition of 
the sharecroppers, and the newspa- 
pers keep them fed up with the be- 
wildering phenomenon of “migra- 
tory workers.” To them the “ham 
and eggs” campaign in California 
was not the joke it seemed to radio 
comedians who get a thousand dol- 
lars a week for “gags” and who 
pounced upon “Thirty Dollars 
Every Thursday” as a screamingly 
funny idea. To poor people it isn’t 
a joke at all. 

We have all seen in the newsreels 
pictures of old people gathered to 
listen to Dr. Townsend. They 
didn’t look like “crack pots.” They 
were sad poor people, wistful, not 
knowing whether to hope or to fear, 
and showing by their demeanor that 
they were doing both at once. Now 
these, I insist, are our people. What 
do we do about them? And for 
them? Do we “listen to them, work 
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for them, fight for them”? Are we 
content with warning them not to 
surrender to Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
because if they do they will be 
“liquidated” like millions of peas- 
ants in Soviet Russia? Suppose 
they say, “If not Marx, who?” “If 
not Das Kapital, what?” Shall we 
hand them an encyclical and tell 
them to read it? 
Can we fill their 
stomachs with the 
Summa Theologica? 
Can they eat Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno? What 
about that text in St. James: “If 
a brother or sister be naked and 
want daily food, and one of you 
say to them: Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; yet give them 
not those things that are necessary 
for the body, what shall it profit?” 
You can’t feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked with an ideology. 
Nor, for that matter, with a theol- 


ogy. 


The Old, 
Old Problem 


T' isn’t going to be easy to get back 
out of the grip of the Commu- 
nists the poor silly sheep that have 
strayed away from our flock. When 
Saul said to David, “Thou art not 
able to withstand this Philistine, 
nor to fight against him: for thou 
art but a boy, but he is a warrior 
from his youth. And David said to 
Saul: Thy servant kept his father’s 
sheep, and there came a lion, or a 

bear and took a ram 


Out of the out of the midst of 
Jaws of the flock. And I 
the Bear pursued after them, 


and struck them, 
and delivered it out of their mouth; 
and they rose up against me, and I 
caught them by the throat, and I 
strangled and killed them.” If we 
are to get back our poor, we shall 
have to tear them loose from the 
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hug of the Russian bear. Can we 
do it? Doubtless we can but not 
from an arm-chair: nor from a pul- 
pit. We shall not encounter that 
bear in church, or in the sanctu- 
ary. Not yet. By and by perhaps. 
As the children say “Pretty soon, 
by and by.” But the better plan 
would be not to wait for him to in- 
vade the sanctuary, but to go out 
and find him, “strangle him and 
kill him,” as David did. 


EN years ago in New York City 

an eager, zealous young woman, 
Dorothy Day, a convert from Com- 
munism, brooding and puzzling over 
that particularly wretched residuum 
of the poor who cannot be reached, 
or at any rate are not reached by the 
usual “Relief” measures and who 
will not apply to charitable institu- 
tions, opened a “House of Hospital- 
ity” into which she receives anyone, 
everyone as long as a square foot 
of space is available. She asks 
them no more questions than the 
shepherd asked of 
Joseph and Mary, 
“Are you tired? Are 
you hungry? Have 
you no place to sleep?” Perhaps the 
reason she doesn’t ask questions is 
because the people at the Inn and at 
the doors of houses in Bethlehem 
asked too many questions and so 
kept Jesus out. At the House of Hos- 
pitality they have one mortal dread 
—that of possibly keeping Jesus out. 
How could the householders or inn- 
keepers of Bethlehem know whom 
they were shutting out? Well, how 
can Dorothy Day know? So, to 
make sure, she shuts no one out. 
In they come as long as there is 
room —even if there isn’t room. 
If too many apply, those already 
in can double up or treble up. 
The hostess and her staff have 


Welcome! 
No Questions 
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no more privacy than the mission- 
aries in China. After all, in New 
York, and elsewhere, so many peo- 
ple have private rooms, private 
suites, private palaces that thou- 
sands upon thousands can have 
nothing private. There isn’t pri- 
vacy enough to go around. We 
hear much talk about “a more 
equitable distribution of the goods 
of the earth.” No one seems to call 
for a more equitable distribution 
of private rooms. No one except 
the Russians, who unless they lie 
about this as about all things else, 
have housed scores of workers in 
palaces that used to be too sparsely 
inhabited by a duke, a duchess and 
a dog. 

Recently I read of an “ad” which 
is alleged to have appeared in a 
Newark paper: “For Sale: House, 
148 rooms: stone and steel construc- 
tion: swimming pool: sunken gar- 
dens: 100 acres: Price: Bargain 
$150,000.” There really are places 
like that. There is one within a 
mile of where I am writing, a 
French chateau on Riverside Drive: 
hundred rooms, organ. Heavenly 
day, what an organ! I hope the 
former owner has now at least a 
harp! The organ is silent, the pal- 
ace empty, bolted, barred, grilled. 
Around it is a beautiful lawn in 
which children might play. But 
there are few if any children in 
that neighborhood. Plenty of dogs 
but a dearth of babies. Here in our 
own parish within haling distance 
is a huge apartment house in which, 
they do say, a curious fellow with 
a bug for statistics counted a thou- 
sand dogs. But not even dogs, 
petted, pampered, accorded prefer- 
ential treatment, can romp on that 
vacant lawn. As for children— 
perish the sacrilegious thought! 
The “rubber-neck wagon” cicerone 


announces raucously through a 
megaphone to the tourists, “Nothing 
running around that 

house but the iron Seeking 
fence.” It would be and 
interesting to imag- Finding 
ine—I mean to try 

to imagine—what would have hap- 
pened if Mary and Joseph had rung 
the bell or banged the knocker on 
some such mansion as that in Beth- 
lehem on that crucial night. 

No, No, No, we must get away 
from “seditious” thoughts. Mean- 
while far down town a good woman 
is living, or was living until she 
moved to the more commodious 
tenement in the slums of Mott 
Street, in conditions such as these: 
“I slept in the noisy front room, 
noisy because people came in all 
night and slammed the outside door 
and stamped up and down the bare 
steps. The milkman started the 
noise again at four in the morning. 
But one gets used to these things. 
In the second room 
my daughter Teresa 
slept. Teresa was 
six. There was just 
room there for a bed and dresser. 
It was also a passage to the next 
room, which was in turn a passage 
to the kitchen. John and Tessa 
[Dorothy’s brother and his wife] 
slept in the room next to the 
kitchen. The kitchen was also our 
sitting room, library and dining 
room, but we were not as crowded 
as most of our neighbors. We had 
to heat the place with gas. The 
front room was a north room, and 
cold. The kitchen was heated by 
the cooking and by the gas oven, 
an expensive form of heat (the poor 
are always extravagant) and it was 
a south, sunny room, so we lived 
in it all winter, only using the bed- 
rooms for sleeping purposes.” 


Unequal 
Distribution 
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Now why couldn’t the city or the 
estate of the deceased millionaire 
say to the hosts and the guests of 
the overcrowded tenement, “Here, 
you, all of you, come up to the man- 
sion on Riverside Drive? It’s va- 
cant. Nobody wants to buy it. To 
tell the truth, it is like a great 
many other monuments to the van- 
ity of the nouveauz riches, a white 
elephant. So come along fill it up. 
Let there be some life around the 


place. It wasn’t intended as a 

mausoleum. Bring 
Pipe your children. Let 
Dream them romp on the 


lawn, inside the 
great iron fence—inside, mind you, 
safe and sound out of the way of 
traffic.” Now will someone kindly 
remove the pipe from the lips of 
that hop-fiend? Imagine, Mott 
Street advancing on Riverside 
Drive. The imagination swoons. 
But the real reason why the trus- 
tees of the estate of The Great 
French Chateau couldn’t hand it 
over to the House of Hospitality is 
that the House of Hospitality 
wouldn’t take it; even with a sub- 
sidy or an endowment for light and 
heat and “overhead.” For the es- 
sential idea of the House of Hospi- 
tality is “Go to the workingman. 
Go to the poor.” The poor are down 
town. Plenty of poor on Mott 
Street. So Mott Street it shall be. 
You don’t believe they would re- 
fuse a mansion, or a comfortable 
apartment hotel in a beautiful resi- 
dential section? Well then you 
haven’t caught the idea of Dorothy 
Day, of the Pope, of the Heavenly 
Father. Jesus started His life on 
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earth in a cave; He did move up to 
what we call by courtesy a “cottage” 
in the hills of Galilee (by the way, 
have you seen such a “cottage’’?) 
but beyond that He never rose. 
Similarly, the House of Hospitality 
moved “up” from Charles Street to 
Mott Street. But be sure of one 


thing, they will 

never get so far away Hand to 
from the poor that Mouth by 
the poor will have to Preference 


go looking for them. 

If the rich go looking for them, the 
rich will be welcome, like the Magi. 
Incidentally, the poor people on 
Mott Street will not expect the rich 
to bring gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. But there would be no harm 
in bringing some old clothes, hats, 
shoes, and no matter how much 
food you bring they can dispose of 
it to their “guests” in the house and 
in the breadline. 


— intended to devote para- 

graphs and pages to a commen- 
tary upon the book House of Hos- 
pitality* But on second thought 
it is better to say simply “buy a 
copy and read it.” The two dollars 
and fifty cents will help the move- 
ment, and the book will help your 
soul. Help your soul? Search your 
soul! It got more deeply under my 
skin than anything else I have read 
in years. And I do think it must 
be an abnormally inert intelligence 
and an atrophied heart that will not 
be thrilled and converted by the 
recrudescence of the primitive spirit 
of Christianity manifest in the book 
called House of Hospitality. 

1 New York: Sheed & Ward. 
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OUR LADY’S FOOL 


By DorotHy EILEEN SANGSTER 


LL the rest were full of knowledge, all the rest could pray 
Silver prayers wrought of wisdom all the quiet day; 

Golden-voiced and honey-tongued, all the rest could speak, 
Put their thoughts in lovely Latin, lip the purest Greek. 
Like a song, their voices blending, 
Song of soaring bird... 
He, whose love was never-ending, 
Couldn’t say a word. 


They could make the sweetest music in their ancient land, 
Trace a wealth of lore and learning in a scholar’s hand, 
They could paint the fairest pictures. All the monks but one 
Held the rainbow in their fingers, caught the gilded sun. 

He whose heart was near to breaking, 

He whose soul was pure, 

Never knew the joy of making 

Beauty to endure. 


By the altar blue-robed Mary had a little shrine, 

Fragrant with the smell of summer, blossoming with thyme. 

There she stood and there they chanted when the church was dim 
Litanies of loveliness—all the monks but him 

Lauded her in sculptured phrases, 

Hailed her Morning Star, 

Mary listens to their praises 

Still and very far. 


Suddenly the song is broken . . . quick, the simple fool! 

He has strode the narrow distance, crashed the kneeling-stool .. . 
There before the bright Madonna, where the candles burn, 

From an earlier life he brings her all that he could learn— 
Juggling dishes as he prances, 

Somersaulting aisles,— 

And he sobs and yet he dances... 

Look! Our Lady smiles! 
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By JAMES McCAWLEY 


PROMINENT newspaper pub- 

lisher, coiner of the phrase 
“Two Ships For One” has used up 
columns and columns of editorial 
space to prove that man is natu- 
rally belligerent and that, because 
of this tendency, nay eagerness, to 
settle issues by force, war will never 
be banished from the world. 

Nowhere in these essays has 
there been a suggestion that mod- 
ern wars are fought, not by the 
naturally belligerent, but by indi- 
viduals forced into uniform by 
national conscription laws, most of 
whom would have refused to fight 
had there been any free choice. 

That there are persons who favor 
force rather than mediation there is 
little doubt. However a consider- 
able number of such individuals 
have long passed the age when they 
could be called for personal service. 
The conscription bill passed in 
Britain last May was sponsored by 
men -—and a few women — whose 
average age was fifty-two. 

The armed forces of all nations 
have always been able to get a pro- 
portion of their strength from the 
naturally belligerent through vol- 
untary enlistment, although eco- 
nomic distress has also had a bear- 
ing on such enlistments. Volun- 
tary recruiting has never been satis- 
factory, because despite all that has 
been written by editorial pundits, 
the average man prefers his own 
fireside to fighting for “truth, honor, 
justice and civilization” and the 
other things for which armies fight. 
Damon Runyon puts it more pun- 
gently: “For all that guff about 


American armies springing up over 
night if needed, we regret to say - 
there is no record in any of our 
wars, of any recruiting sergeant be- 
ing smothered to death by the rush 
of applicants to enlist.” 

Universal conscription dates from 
the French Revolution when a 
minority, impressed with the jus- 
tice of their cause, conscripted 
French peasants for service in a 
series of wars which were to spread 
liberty, equality and brotherhood 
all over the world. While the mo- 
tives of some of the leaders were 
questionable, the wars which fol- 
lowed were in the nature of a cru- 
sade which proved that brother- 
hood cannot be achieved by the 
sword. 

Britain resorted to conscription 
for the first time during the World 
War. However, centuries before, 
British kings pressed men _ into 
service without the benefit of any 
legal formality. Henry V., fearing 
a widow’s curse, instructed his min- 
isters that the press gangs were not 
to recruit widow’s sons. The Brit- 
ish Act applied to Ireland, but it 
was one thing passing the law and 
another thing trying to enforce it. 
Except for four of the Ulster 
counties, the whole machinery of 
conscription failed to function in 
Ireland. 

The Act was to be applied fairly. 
Englishmen who had a conscien- 
tious objection to bearing arms had 
only to mention this and exemption 
would be assured. But, first they 
had to present themselves—merely 
as a matter of form—before a re- 
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cruiting tribunal which would pass 
upon the validity of their beliefs. 

The tribunals were a study in 
black, white and khaki—black suits 
and bald heads of aged civilians and 
khaki uniforms and equally bald 
heads of military members. The 
tribunals had one pet question cal- 
culated to floor all objectors: “If 
your wife, your sweetheart, or your 
mother was attacked by a man who 
invaded your home, would you fight 
to save her?” 

This was the old “Have you 
stopped beating your wife?” ques- 
tion. If answered in the negative, 
the conscientious objector branded 
himself a coward. He was not al- 
lowed to reply that while he would 
beat the stuffing out of the attacker 
he would draw the line at bombing, 
shooting and starving the attackers’ 
relatives. 

During the World War, 16,000 
conscientious objectors refused 
military service in Britain. Of this 
number only twelve were exempted, 
5,970 were court-martialed and re- 
ceived a term of imprisonment for 
failure to perform military service. 
A considerable number of these 
after serving from six months to a 
year in prison agreed to shoulder 
guns in defense of their country. 
The fact that they had been con- 
scientious objectors followed them 
to the army and they became the 
targets for petty abuse by comrades 
in arms, non-coms and sadistic offi- 
cers. 

Six hundred and fifty-five were 
court - martialed twice, 521 three 
times, 55 five times and 3 six 
times. Between courts - martial 
there were terms of imprisonment. 
Emrhys Hughes, a Scottish editor, 
received an apology from the mili- 
tary judge before whom he ap- 
peared for his third court-martial— 


after serving two years in prison. 
The officer told him that he was 
violently opposed to a war-time law 
under which, contrary to British 
legal tradition, an individual could 
be punished thrice for the same of- 
fense. Nevertheless Hughes went 
back to military prison to serve an 
additional year. 

No fewer than 816 served over 
two years in prison. In a few 
prisons the conscientious objectors 
were treated as human beings with 
the courage of their convictions. 
In others death by a firing squad 
would have been preferable. Of 
the 816, thirty-nine lost their reason 
and were transferred to lunatic 
asylums. Sixty-nine died in prison. 
As a deterrent, forty conscientious 
objectors were sentenced to death. 
The sentence was commuted to 
ten years penal servitude. All of 
the forty were sent to France and 
received Field Punishment No. 1. 
This punishment is a relic of the 
Napoleonic era. Its counterpart in 
the navy was flogging. Flogging of 
seamen was abolished a half-cen- 
tury ago. Field Punishment No. 1 
continued throughout the Great 
War and was only repealed early 
in 1939 in an effort to bolster the 
voluntary recruiting drive. This 
sadistic torture involved tying the 
military prisoner to the wheel of a 
cannon in a rude form of cruci- 
fixion, where he suffered from ex- 
posure and the physical and men- 
tal shock caused by the recoil of the 
gun and the noise of its firing. 

Some of these former conscien- 
tious objectors, jailbirds during the 
Great War, today enjoy respon- 
sible positions in the administrative 
and civil life of Britain. Among 
them are Members of Parliament, 
mayors, aldermen; one died recent- 
ly a peer of the realm. 
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The tribunals before whom con- 
scientious objectors were sum- 
moned to appear partook of the 
nature of a circus. The tribunals 
could deliver either of three rul- 
ings; they could give the appli- 
cant total exemption, make him 
perform work of national impor- 
tance or hand him over to the 
armed forces of the nation. To give 
the applicant total exemption re- 
quired a unanimous vote of the 
tribunal, and with army officers 
forming half of the tribunal boards, 
this was well-nigh impossible. 

At Manchester, the chairman of 
the local tribunal asked an appli- 
cant if he believed that the meek 
shall inherit the earth. When the 
applicant replied in the affirmative, 
he was met with the devastating re- 
tort: “How can they inherit the 
earth if there’s no one to fight for 
them?” An industrial chemist who 
happened to be a key man in his 
industry was refused exemption. 
Examination by a military doctor 
found him to be a poor physical 
specimen; nevertheless, he was put 
into uniform and given the na- 
tionally important job of picking up 
papers and other litter around an 
encampment. The same tribunal 
exempted from national service all 
the employees of the local hunt. 

The ignorance of some tribunal 
members was appalling. One ob- 
jector was told he should be willing 
to do mine sweeping and the chair- 
man went on to explain that mine 
sweeping meant sweeping out coal 
mines. There was a classic joke 
current in 1917 of the objector who 
said that, apart from his conscience 
troubling him, he also was suffer- 
ing from a floating kidney. “Fine,” 
said a tribunal member, “just the 
man they want in the Navy.” 

In the present war, 4,145 con- 
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scientious objectors in England reg- 
istered under the Military Training 
Act. Details of the number of war- 
rants issued for the arrest of those 
who refused even to register have 
not been made public by Great 
Britain. Thirteen tribunals deter- 
mine the fate of the present appli- 
cants—an unlucky number. But this 
time the objectors are better armed. 

The Peace Pledge Union and the 
No Conscription League have estab- 
lished 185 offices all over Britain to 
aid applicants. Part of this aid is 
the securing of legal representa- 
tives, barristers and solicitors to 
present the case of the applicant 
before the tribunals. This is a de- 
cided change from the last war 
when the tribunals could avail 
themselves of all the legal aid they 
required but a conscientious objec- 
tor was denied the services of any 
representative. 

The public was not admitted to 
tribunal sessions during the Great 
War. All sessions are held in pub- 
lic today. This insures the con- 
scientious objector of fair treatment 
but also gives rise to incidents such 
as that of a recent hearing where a 
disabled war veteran rose in the 
public benches while a conscien- 
tious objector was being examined, 
and amid cheers, shouted “War is 
filthy and contemptible.” After the 
applause had died down the ex- 
soldier was admonished for his out- 
burst and excluded from the court. 
Twenty-five years ago he would 
have been labeled a “pro-Hun” and 
jailed for a lengthy term. 

The Military Training Act under 
which the British forces are drafted 
is the first conscription Act passed 
in Britain during peace time. It 
was opposed by the Labor Party, 
the Trade Union Congress and the 
Co-operative Party, and by a minor- 
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ity of Chamberlain’s Conservative 
Party. Mass Meetings were held 
against conscription by the Peace 
Pledge Union, the No Conscription 
League, the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild and other peace organiza- 
tions. Five thousand apprentices 
went on strike against conscription 
in Glasgow, Scotland, while 60,000 
shop assistants in convention 
passed a resolution stating their re- 
fusal to bear arms. 

Ernest Bevin, Chairman of the 
Trade Union Congress, related that 
before the bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons “all kinds of 
people tried to get some of us in 
the Labor movement to pronounce 
for conscription. The approaches 
of the conscriptionists were full of 
flattery: ‘You are the one man who 
could do this thing for the nation; 
you are the person the workers 
would follow if you would only say 
the word.’” 


How has conscription fared in 
the United States? Conscription 
was applied in the United States 
during the Civil War. The laud- 
able ends of the war did not make 
the draft any more popular. Under 
its provisions draftees with money 
to spare could hire substitutes to do 
the actual fighting and dying for 
them. Some of our wealthiest fami- 
lies died by proxy in this manner— 
including one who later became 
President. 

The first attempt to draft citizens 
in the New York area produced a 
riot which lasted for a week. A 
political organization, the Knights 
of the Golden Circle, fanned the 
flames of opposition to the Act by 
holding anti-draft meetings in New 
York City which had been selected 
to supply the first contingent of 
draftees. 
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Curiously enough while there 
were no less than six divisions of 
Fenians fighting with the Union 
army the greatest opposition to the 
conscription law came from the 
Irish population of New York City, 
forming at the time approximately 
200,000 out of a total population 
of 800,000. An appeal was made 
by the Mayor and Governor Sey- 
mour to Archbishop Hughes asking 
him to use his influence with the 
rioters. The Archbishop’s reply 
was a pastoral addressed to “the 
men of New York, who are called 
in many of the papers rioters.” 
Lone priests turned back mobs bent 
on pillage and saved the life of 
Horace W. Greeley of the Tribune 
whose paper accused the rioters of 
aiding and fomenting revolution. 

Every office where the names of 
draftees were being selected was 
burned, often involving the spread 
of fire to a whole block of houses. 
Finally the United States Army and 
Navy were called upon to quell the 
rioters, but the city became quiet 
only upon the spread of a rumor 
that the draft had been suspended 
in New York and would not be en- 
forced for the duration of the war. 
No such ruling was ever made. 
However the Board of Aldermen 
did pass a special law appropriating 
$2,500,000 to pay the exemption 
fees of poor men who did not wish 
to fight in the Union army. 

Two thousand New Yorkers were 
killed in the riots and 8,000 
wounded, casualties as high as 
those inflicted at Shiloh and Bull 
Run. Over a hundred buildings 
were burned to the ground, run- 
ning into a total property damage 
of $5,000,000. 

In the World War General 
Pershing was placed in command 
of 3,000,000 draftees. Although 
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wealth could not purchase substi- 
tutes, the wealthy were able to exer- 
cise an influence which kept their 
sons at home or in military posi- 
tions thousands of miles from hos- 
tilities. Some of these patriots, who 
never left these shores, because of 
their wealth and position achieved 
high ranking offices, after the war, 
in veterans’ organizations. 

Loopholes were placed in the 
American Act, marriage being one 
of them. In 1917 marriage license 
bureaus were crowded with young 
men of draft age seeking licenses to 
marry in order to escape the draft. 
Poolrooms were crowded with draft 
dodgers, while a surprising number 
of citizens were arrested because of 
the lack of documentary proof of 
exemption. 

The United States also had its 
conscientious objectors and they re- 
ceived treatment little better than 
that given to conscientious objec- 
tors in England. Ernest Myer, New 
York columnist was interned with 
a hundred other objectors in an 
abandoned cavalry stable in Wis- 
consin. Most of his neighbors were 
Mennonites, Biblical literalists who 
follow the injunction set down in 
Leviticus: “Ye shall not round the 
corners of your heads, neither shalt 
thou mar the corners of thy beard.” 
And, says Myers, “Shaving of their 
beards was as great an affront to 
their faith as that of ripping a 
rosary from the neck of a Catho- 
lic.” 

“But,” he continued, “it was 
deemed necessary for the United 
States Army to shave a Mennonite’s 
beard in order to help the Allies 
make the world safe for democ- 
racy. Odd? Odder still, that, pro- 
testing the highest Christian mo- 
tives in the aims of the war, the 
army should have visited inhuman 
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tortures upon these primitive Chris- 
tians who believed with their 
Teacher ‘Love thine enemies.’ 

“With my own eyes I saw one of 
these Mennonites, guarded by a 
sentry, forced to stand against a 
barracks wall with his heels and 
the back of his head touching the 
planks. He was hatless. And he 
stood in the glaring July heat, suf- 
fering anguish, until he collapsed. 

“Also I met Mennonites whose 
hair had been torn from their 
heads, leaving open and ugly 
wounds in their scalps. Others 
who had been manacled nine hours 
a day to the bars of ‘the hole’ in 
Leavenworth: still others who had 
survived the ‘torture coffins’ of 
Alcatraz.” It is interesting to note 
here that while the Mennonites 
were tortured at Leavenworth, an- 
other conscientious objector, Ear] 
Browder, played in the prison band. 

An ex-soldier, writing on how to 
tame conscientious objectors told 
of his experiences in an internment 
camp in Ohio, early in the Great 
War: “Our commanding officer was 
a kindly, generous fellow, the kind 
of officer who goes out of his way 
to see that horses aren’t abused.... 
Yet the way he treated pacifists, ac- 
cording to his own quiet way, was 
a caution. 

“One day he got a batch of 
members of a pacifist religious sect 
from Pennsylvania. They wouldn’t 
work, they wouldn’t even bathe. It 
was against their principles to do 
even the slightest thing to further 
the war. The officer had several 
big tanks set up and filled them 
with water and great cakes of ice. 

“When the water was properly 
iced he had the pacifists thrown in. 
After this immersion he told them 
they would have daily a choice of 
taking a normal shower or being 
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thrown into the ice bath. Needless 
to say, after a few days those who 
escaped pneumonia agreed to bathe 
like other folks. 

“To get the pacifists to work, he 
had an equally pleasant idea. He 
caused several great deep trenches 
to be dug. He put the pacifists in 
these holes and threw them shovels. 
Then he had his men begin shovel- 
ing the dirt back into the trenches 
upon their heads. 

“Quietly but firmly he told them 
that they could do one of two 
things—either shovel the dirt out 
of the trenches again or be buried 
alive. When the dirt got up around 
their necks, these pacifists worked. 
Once they got the habit, the rest 
was easy. Most of them made good 
soldiers before the war was over.” 


Wars between nations are fought 
for all sorts of unworthy motives 
but in civil wars there has often 
been the highest motives on both 
sides. In the Spanish Civil War 
one side fought in defense of re- 
ligious beliefs, and the other side in 
defense of a social system. Both 
sides had no difficulty in securing 
volunteers at the beginning of the 
war, men who were literally willing 
to die for their beliefs. Before the 
war had aged six months conscrip- 
tion was introduced on both sides. 

A line was drawn across Spain. 
Theoretically all who lived on one 
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side of the line were Nationalists 
and all on the other side were Loy- 
alists. Actually there were consid- 
erable numbers on the Loyalist 
side of the line hostile to the politi- 
cal system espoused by the Loyal- 
ists, and likewise there were thou- 
sands of others living under the 
Franco regime, antagonistic to 
everything for which Franco stood. 
With the application of conscrip- 
tion there occurred the curious 
spectacle of a Loyalist sympathizer 
in a Nationalist uniform blazing 
away at a Nationalist sympathizer 
in a Loyalist uniform. 

A similar situation occurred in 
the American Civil War. How vali- 
antly these unwilling conscripts 
fought is another story. Some of 
them became members of “Fifth 
Columns” and used their positions 
to transmit military information 
“to the enemy.” 

The unpalatable truth to con- 
scriptionists is that man is not natu- 
rally belligerent; that the concep- 
tion of dying for one’s country has 
changed to living for it, and that 
man is no less heroic because of 
this stand but considerably wiser. 

In any case those who claim that 
man is naturally belligerent are 
those who support conscription, but 
were man naturally belligerent vol- 
untary enlistment would so swell 
world armies that there would be 
no need for conscription. 

















A CHRISTMAS PILGRIMAGE 


(To a Bethlehem in the Rocky Mountains) 


By HAupin O’REILLY GILBERT 


NE December day in Santa Fe, 

New Mexico, we heard that at 
Madrid, a little coal-mining place 
thirty miles away, the whole popu- 
lation of 1,200, representing many 
nations, had worked together for 
months to the end that at Christ- 
mas time they might portray, viv- 
idly, in the mountains that encircle 
their tiny homes, the story of the 
Christ Child. To these people, 
Christmas would not mean just a 
“celebration,” along with the usual, 
tinseled giving and receiving of per- 
sonal gifts; but it would mean 
bringing their love, in the fruits of 
their work—every man, woman, 
and child—and laying it at the feet 
of the gentle Infant Jesus. Soon, 
we found ourself anxious to start 
on a Christmas pilgrimage to 
Madrid. 

We stepped into the car, and 
took the highway going south. The 
Sangre de Christo range wore its 
tragic, blood-color stains, its deep- 
cut arroyos, gloriously, in a blaze 
of gold and purple that deepened at 
the base to a mystical blue. As we 
crossed the Santa Fe River, the tall 
poplars nodded, and the long, slen- 
der branches of the great willows 
waved like silver, silken flags. On 
the edge of the city a big dog ran 
to the road, and jumping in the air 
barked in his familiar, thunderous 
voice. Then he fell quietly behind 
us. A red-winged woodpecker went 
streaking across the sky, racing a 
great white bird, an airship. 

Three miles beyond the Santa Fe 





airport the highway forks into two 
branches. We followed the rough 
road, “To Madrid.” A little way 
on, we pulled to one side to let a 
creaking wagon pass. It was driven 
by an old Mexican, singing, on his 
way home from selling wood. The 
mountains were now putting on 
their evening robes of copper, Nat- 
tier blue and black lace. One lovely 
peak draped her mantilla over the 
high Spanish comb of pine trees, 
which she wore silhouetted against 
the light-green sky. 

Passing the ruins of the San 
Marcos pueblo, we heard a lark 
singing. From way off came the 
whinny of a lonesome horse. A 
flock of bluebirds flew across the 
road. In a spot of silver light, they 
matched the turquoise that slum- 
bered in the near-by prehistoric tur- 
quoise mines. 

A little farther on, we pulled off 
the road, and leaving the car, gath- 
ered pink mistletoe from an old 
cottonwood tree, blueberries from 
the silvery-green branches of the 
junipers, flowerlike brown cones 
from under the spruce trees, red 
berries from a hawthorn, and white 
berries from a snowberry bush to 
take back to Santa Fe for our New 
Mexico Christmas wreath. Return- 
ing to the car, we found that the 
road was becoming crowded. 

A Rolls-Royce slowly moved in 
front of a little, open wagon drawn 
by two burros, in which rode an 
Indian and his family. They wore 
scarlet, orange, and blue silk head- 
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bands and necklaces of coral, shell 
wampum, silver, and _ turquoise. 
Three cowboys on horseback dashed 
through a covey of small, black 
cars, bearing pious, black-shawled 
women driven by their shining 
brown-eyed sons and daughters. A 
little boy trudged beside his stooped 
grandfather, who walked limpingly, 
leaning on a tall staff in leaf. A 
handsome young native, with a 
guitar slung over his shoulder 
walked in rhythmical steps beside 
his somnambulant burro. 

As though there were road-criers 
proclaiming, “Make way for the 
borros!” the drivers politely eased 
around the little fellows, New Mexi- 
co’s favorite animals. But cows! 
Ah, when a group of six cows held 
the road it was neither sentiment, 
nor fine driving but “cow psychol- 
ogy” that won. However, the cows 
turned haughtily into a field of yel- 
low stubble, where we could see, 
farther back, the furry outlines of 
a mare and her foal. One, two— 
and then a million stars came out 
and sparkled at us. 

Two white clouds, like great 
hands in benediction, rested upon 
the snowy brows of the mountains. 
It was night. A large, blue-crystal 
star moved on our left, our right, 
then in front of us as we went 
bumping, bumping up and down the 
winding road that brought us 
through Carrillos, and to Madrid. 

Mah/‘drid, the New Mexicans pro- 
nounce it. We recalled having been 
in the little village once before, 
stopping only long enough to have 
a cool drink at the Inn, and buy a 
shade-hat for a quarter. Oh, the 
gloominess of it! We had seen the 
men coming up out of the coal- 
mines, tired bodies, blackened 
faces; and watched them scattering 
like blackbirds to their homes that 


stood in row above row on the nat- 
ural terraces of the Ortiz range. 
Two hundred and twenty-five of 
these little houses exactly alike! 
They are made of timber, and re- 
semble the houses children make 
out of wooden blocks, one room, 
two rooms, a pointed roof. 

A tall sheriff took off his wide- 
brimmed black hat, and said pleas- 
antly, “Kindly park your car and 
go afoot in Madrid.” 

Madrid is not an incorporated 
town or city. Its limits are indefi- 
nite; but it is about one and one- 
half miles long from the first house 
to the house on the wide curve of 
its elongated horseshoe outline. We 
entered Madrid through a great 
arch of cedars, flanked on either 
side by tall Christmas trees. About 
every hundred feet similar arches 
echoed this one; later on they were 
illuminated with red and green 
lights. Through the windows of 
the little Catholic church came the 
soft glow of candlelight. Very few 
of the homes were lighted, and 
those dimly. People moved along 
the street noiselessly. A hush of 
expectancy hung over Madrid. We 
found our way to the Lamb Hotel. 

Filling the air with the sweet 
aroma of green pifion, a log fire 
burned brightly in the lobby. It 
threw lights and shadows that made 
Rembrandt paintings of the miners 
sitting there, playing checkers, 
reading a “home” paper, or just 
staring into the fire. 

Most of them were big-muscled 
men with lean faces. One had lost 
part of a hand, another was on 
crutches, and still others bore the 
scars of their grim, underground 
labor. A youth with dark, curly 
hair, and the dark eyes of Naples 
wore a new, yellow shirt; he played 
a game of casino with a stern-faced 
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Englishman. A gaunt blond man 
wearing a dark blue beret sat in a 
corner alone, smoking. A jaunty 
state policeman came in. He pulled 
off his fur-collared topcoat. In 
glossy boots, and tight-fitting, gold- 
trimmed black jacket he looked like 
an officer from some romantic 
Graustark. He spoke to the miners, 
cheerfully giving them the titles, 
Governor, Senator, Duke and Squire. 

The men answered him with dig- 
nity—men from Sweden, Barcelona, 
and South Africa. A rosy, robust 
Netherlander, wearing his cap side- 
ways, bent over a table making 
amazing designs with a deck of 
cards, a come-to-life Franz Hals. 
All the men’s faces were shining; 
their shirts of orange, flame, and 
plaid were as gay as those of the 
cowboys. Their eyes were filled 
with sad, glad, mad and interest- 
ing stories. Each one seemed to be 
holding himself in as though he 
were a mighty engine, waiting— 
waiting for a signal. 

They waited for the signal that 
would not only light Madrid, but 
would make light for them all the 
days of all the years. Even as they 
moved checkers, and played cards, 
they looked as if their hearts might 
be at prayer. All Madrid waited, 
and watched—as though with the 
Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, the 
shepherds and the angels for the 
birthday of Him Whom they loved. 

Through the door, we saw small 
groups of men gathering in front 
of the hotel. We watched them 
coming together on the lawn. Soon, 
softly, in the darkness they played 
“Holy Night.” For half an hour 
they played, interspersing among 
familiar sacred songs old New Mexi- 
can carols, which their violins sang 
out joyfully. When they stopped to 
rest, and held lighted matches to 
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their cigarettes, we saw their black 
velvet boleros, white silk shirts, and 
flowing red ties; and recognized 
them as musicians from Santa Fe. 

Suddenly something happened! 
Madrid was a glory of light! All 
the world was lighted! Christ was 
born! The story of Bethlehem ap- 
peared in the heavens! “Peace on 
earth to men of good will!” Music 
poured down from the mountain- 
tops! 

The musicians were playing be- 
fore a thatched-roof manger that 
stood in a large semicircle of red 
candles as tall as a man. The life- 
size figures of the Holy Family 
wore real clothes and had real hair. 
They seemed alive. “Maybe they 
are alive,” said a little child. The 
Three Wise Men knelt in adoration. 
Heaven and earth seemed drawn 
very close together. The people— 
millionaires from New York and 
California, Texans from the oil- 
wells, Indians from the pueblos, 
Mexicans, miners with their fami- 
lies, pilgrims from everywhere— 
walked, reverently, through the 
main street looking skyward. 

At an altitude of 6,000 feet, 
Madrid lies in a narrow valley, from 
which rise great mountain walls 
600 feet high. Upon these peaks, 
written amid the stars in paintings 
and sculpture (sometimes sixteen 
feet high) mysteriously lighted, the 
people followed the story of the 
Christ Child. 

We saw St. Joseph and the Vir- 
gin Mary on a white burro traveling 
to the walled city of Bethlehem. 
The Virgin wore a pink dress, and 
her blue cape blew in the wind. At 
Bethlehem, we saw the Blessed 
Mother kneeling above her Infant. 
From a great star (eighteen feet in 
diameter) above them came angel 
voices singing Christmas carols. 
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The shepherds in the hills showed 
their astonishment at the appear- 
ance of the angels, who came out of 
the darkness heralding the birth of 
the Infant Jesus. The Three Wise 
Men on camels followed the bril- 
liant, guiding star. With a great, 
white cloud for a background, we 
saw the Holy Family fleeing into 
Egypt; that country was indicated 
by a sphinx and pyramids. 

Along with the artist, Paul Lantz, 
of New Mexico, the miners had ac- 
complished all this! The miners 
and their families, who live in the 
doll-like houses that, now, outlined 
in colored lights, and with a Christ- 
mas tree standing beside each door- 
way, climbed higher and higher up 
the mountains like little, lighted 
shrines. Three miles of them! 

The voices of the children burst 
upon us, slipping into the Christ- 
mas songs, as they came out of 
those little homes. They ran by, 
and did not stop until they reached 
the crib. There, they closed about 
the Blessed Mother and the Infant 
Jesus. Unlike some children, who 
know Christmas only as the day 
upon which they receive gifts, many 
of the children of New Mexico, 
brought up under the old Spanish 
customs, know Christmas as the 
day upon which they take gifts to 
the Christ Child. 

After their visit to the crib, the 
children discovered Toyland. It 
was built in the Athletic Grounds. 
On top of the schoolhouse was a 
live Santa Claus driving a sleigh 
with six reindeer, and jingling 
sleigh-bells. The school-house roof 
was outlined in lights. 

Far above flew an airplane, its 
propeller going round and round. 
Up there, too, was a Trumpeteer, 
who played real music; we could 
see the notes flying! The Old 


Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, a 
very sweet old woman, lived near 
the home of Peter, the Pumpkin- 
eater, Little Goldielocks, Popeye, 
and oh, so many other very famous 
people. True to mining camp 
traditions, a sure-enough train 
with a miniature locomotive, ran 
through a mountain, burned coal, 
and was driven by a big, real Santa 
Claus. 

Yet the attitude of the children 
was that all these stirring toys 
could wait. La Noche Buena, the 
Good Night, as the natives call 
Christmas Eve, belongs to the In- 
fant. It is His birthday! 

In a spirit of “Peace on earth to 
men of good will’ Madrid builds its 
gorgeous and touching tribute to 
Christ. Throughout the year, the 
Madrid Employees’ Club, of the 
Albuquerque and Cerrillos Coal 
Company contribute to a fund to 
meet the necessary expenses. The 
current for the more than forty 
thousand lights that are used is 
given by their employers while each 
adult and child gives his talents in 
fullest measure. 

Ten or twelve years ago, in a very 
small way, the people of the village 
began having their Christmas to- 
gether. Since then, every year, they 
have worked harder, thought more 
upon the meaning of Christmas, 
and tried better to portray the holy 
story. They have never ballyhooed 
their glorious achievement. They 
have nothing to sell. 

We found no souvenirs; no 
guides; no blatant tourist hotels. 
Yet the Transcontinental - Western 
Air Transport rerouted some thirty 
miles off their course that they 
might view from the air this Bethle- 
hem in the Rocky Mountains. And 
eighty thousand people come each 
year to this isolated mining-camp! 
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They come, apparently, to escape 
from the world for a few hours, 
and to capture a peace that is be- 
yond the telling. Then, silently, 
they leave. For three weeks they 
come and go. 

The full moon was shining as we 
turned toward Santa Fe. It rested 
on the topmost wall of Madrid. For 
more than twenty miles, as we 
turned the bends in the road, we 
could still see Madrid’s Christmas 
tree, the tallest one, with blue and 
white lights, standing among the 
stars. 
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Until, at last, we saw a great 
star, hundreds of lights, on a high 
peak over Santa Fe. Already tall 
dons with black, shiny hair, had 
lighted luminaria along the road- 
side, and hung lanterns above 
their doorways to welcome the 
Holy Family to their adobe homes. 
Through the shrubbery, stars 
glowed at their windows, kindly 
lights like prayers. In New Mexico, 
the heart throbs exultantly, and 
knows that nothing matters because 
the Christ Child is born. It is 
Christmas! 


PRODIGAL 


“In the shadow of Thy wings will I make my refuge.’’—Psalm lxvii. 1. 


By ELLEN GILBERT 


IKE a bird that trails a broken wing, 
I have come home to Thee; 
Home from a flight and freedom 
That were never meant for me, 


And I, who have known far spaces, 
And the fierce heat of the sun, 
Ask only the shelter of Thy wings, 
Now that the day is done. 


Like a bird that trails a broken wing, 
I have come home, at last... . 
O hold me to Thy Heart once more, 


And hide me from the past. 




















FOLLOW THE NORTH STAR 


By F. BourGeois RUSSELL 


E were in a forlorn village, 

Michele and I, a place that 
seemed to have been born of war. 
Way back in my mind I knew that 
once there’d been peace here. 
Young people like Kurt and myself 
had fallen in love, married, had 
their babies, tended gardens, gone 
to church on Sundays and cared for 
the old. 

Even over there —on the other 
side—there were, there must be 
people like us, people who hated 
this devastation, this ruthlessness. 

I had to fight hard to keep this 
in mind, because it was a link to 
the future, the only link. There 
had been peace once; there would 
be peace again. The thought helped 
keep fresh a dream I dreamed of 
Kurt, Michele and I together again. 

I didn’t ask the name of the vil- 
lage. It didn’t matter. Only the 
natives ever knew anyhow, and they 
had gone on already, knowing that 
refugees would come like hungry 
grasshoppers, knowing it meant 
starvation to remain. They were 
wanderers, too, like Michele and 
me, who walked through their 
streets, their devastated gardens 
and sat wearily on the steps of their 
deserted houses. 

I thought of our own small cot- 
tage, which had come to Kurt from 
his father, a cottage known to gen- 
erations of Kurt’s people. The fall 
chrysanthemums, the early poin- 
settias in the garden would be 
trampled now, weed - grown, and 
Kurt—Kurt— 

I pushed away the sickening 


thought of any danger to him. 
“Nothing must happen to Kurt, 
God,” I prayed. “Let our people 
push back these invaders! Then 
Michele and I will register at the 
War Ministry office and wait until 
Kurt comes for us. We will be to- 
gether again, not in our own cot- 
tage, perhaps, nor in our own vil- 
lage, which may be lost forever, but 
somewhere, God, somewhere!” 

My hopes, my desires, addressed 
to Him, were comforting, and I 
hugged Michele, happy for a bliss- 
ful moment. He wrapped his tiny 
arms about my neck, sighed heav- 
ily, and the moment was gone. He 
was so young, so helpless! If I 
should become ill, if I should die, 
who would look after him, and take 
him to his father? In the relief 
stations there were always so many, 
many people. In changing his little 
clothes his identification tag might 
be lost. No one would know who 
he was, nor where he belonged. 

I was so sorry for our baby! 
Three years ago “Michele” had been 
only a name Kurt and I had liked, 
a name we had talked of for our 
first son those early nights in the 
cottage. I remembered now how 
Kurt used to laugh when I spoke of 
the man-child I would bear him 
some day, how he used to tease me 
about the childish yellow of my 
hair, the baby-blueness of my eyes, 
the little-girl slightness of my body, 
and I already his wife! 

“I will have two babies then,” 
he had said. “A little boy to go 
with my little girl.” 
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Later, months later, we had 
planned so much for Michele, our 
expected son, never doubting for a 
moment that the infant would be 
a boy. He was to go to school, even 
to the University some day, and 
then, if he wished, there would al- 
ways be the land of his fathers 
waiting. Now I thought bitterly of 
those plans. Now he pressed his 
little body against my breasts and 
pain throbbed to life within me. 
Michele was hungry. I knew, be- 
cause I was hungry, too, and there 
was nothing to eat—pnothing. I 
held him hard against me to ease 
the pangs of emptiness. 

Somewhere in the village there 
was food, but only a little; and 
there were so many of us—so many 
refugees, all cold, all crowded to- 
gether, all fighting desperately to 
live. I tried several times for 
Michele’s sake to wedge through the 
crowd to the front, but I couldn’t. 
I am not very big, nor very strong, 
and moreover, I could not push the 
hungry old, the hungry young aside. 
It was their eyes I could not face, 
and it hurt me, too, to look at my 
own Michele’s—they were so im- 
mensely large, so hollow of content- 
ment, of comfort. 

He didn’t complain much, and I 
was proud of him. Kurt would be 
proud, too. We come of a race of 
people who do not cry often, a peo- 
ple with pride, and courage. In the 
old churchyard near our village, 
generations of us rest, and none, I 
comforted myself, had died of 
hunger. 

“Michele and I will not die of 
hunger either,” I thought, though 
God and I both knew we were close 
enough to it. I’d seen them, the 
old, the young, the frail beside the 
road, unable to go on; but it 
wouldn’t happen to us! It couldn’t! 
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There were too many refugees in 
this village—too many at one time, 
I reasoned. We must move on, 
before the rest of them started— 
now, in the night, to another of 
those nameless villages near the 
border where, arriving first, we 
might be fed enough, at least, to 
carry us on again a little closer to 
safety. 

I had a shawl. I do not know 
where I got it. It wasn’t mine, as 
wool shawls are only for the old, 
but I was glad to have this one. It 
was gray, heavy, ugly, but I 
wrapped it snugly around my 
shoulders, and the long, warm ends 
I tucked about Michele’s little body, 
poor baby. 

He cradled his yellow-brown 
head, that turns to a nimbus of 
gold in the sunlight, against my 
shoulder and before long he was 
humming his marching song—a 
silly baby tune that he sings when 
I walk. How I wished Kurt might 
have heard him humming so. How 
he would have laughed to hear his 
son, and hugged me and said that 
some day his boy baby would be a 
great singer, a great musician. 

I wanted to let my steps out, to 
get there—somewhere—before my 
strength was all gone, but I did not 
dare. Michele was heavy, but it 
was really the road that stopped me, 
the road gouged out in places, shat- 
tered, broken like our land and its 
people. 

Behind us, the lights of the vil- 
lage were dwindling slowly, very 
slowly. Then out of the black night 
came a droning sound. Michele’s 
head lifted abruptly from my shoul- 
der; he tilted his baby face to the 
sky and listened, and I could feel 
the stiffening of his body. Surely 
it wasn’t because he was old enough 
to understand completely. It must 
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have been merely a vague associa- 
tion of sound and effect. He had 
heard them coming before, had 
heard shells explode. He’d seen 
children crying in terror, had seen 
people hurt, bleeding. Once a fly- 
ing fragment had cut a stinging 
gash in his arm. He knew that the 
droning sound brought pain, some- 
times, fear always. Perhaps he 
knew more, this young son of ours. 
At any rate he clung to me tightly, 
as the sound grew more definite, 
but he didn’t cry. He scarcely ever 
cried in his terror. He was like the 
Indian babies of North America 
who were schooled in warfare from 
birth. I was glad of that later, glad 
he came of a controlled people, 
people who could obey orders, who 
had judgment. 

The droning was louder now. I 
looked back but could see nothing. 
All the lights in the village were 
out. Then flares lit the country 
we'd left, flares that cast eerie shad- 
ows even to where we stood watch- 
ing. The night burst, and there was 
flame, there was smoke, there was 
thunder where we'd been. 

I could see Michele dimly, look- 
ing, too. He glanced up during a 
lull, his dark eyes, that are so 
like Kurt’s, wide. “Boom! Zahs! 
Momon?” he exclaimed. “Boom! 
Zahs! Eh?” He whimpered just a 
little, but I didn’t scold him this 
time. 

“Boom Zahs” was his name for 
the bombers, his little-baby name 
for destruction, horror, death! 

The flares—the flares were trav- 
eling our way. Terror stripped me 
of all reason. I should have known 
that they would never be able to 
locate two small atoms in all that 
wilderness of shell holes and naked 
trees; I should have realized that 
even if we were seen, they would 


never waste an entire bomb on the 
two of us, that they were looking 
for large, compact groups, but I 
didn’t. There was nothing but ter- 
ror in me, and terror doesn’t think. 
It runs blindly, and I ran blindly, 
carrying Michele with me. 

I was vaguely aware of leafless, 
broken trees, huge holes in the 
earth, which I avoided, only God 
knows how. Michele whimpered 
once again when I stumbled over 
something — someone, I saw as I 
gained my balance, someone who 
didn’t move, who would never move 
again. Horror augmented my 
fright, and Michele started to cry. 

“Hush!”I told him sharply, and 
he hushed, hugging tightly to me, 
afraid because I was afraid. 

In my flight, I though I saw a 
man standing. I thought I saw him 
lurch toward me, then pull back 
abruptly into the darkness of a 
bush, but I wasn’t sure, because at 
that moment an enemy voice called 
out in the enemy tongue. 

“Halt!” the voice cried, and I un- 
derstood, because I’d lived all my 
life in a border village. 

I did not stop because the voice 
had ordered it done. I stopped be- 
cause the import of the voice’s pres- 
ence froze me where I stood, chilled 
the blood in my veins. I could not 
think how this terrible thing had 
happened. I had been going in the 
right direction —TI had been going 
north—but I was in enemy territory 
now. There was no doubt of it. It 
would have been better, I thought 
despairingly, had we stayed in the 
village, better to have died of hun- 
ger, or been destroyed in the bomb- 
ing. The things that had happened 
to others in enemy territory, the 
frightful reports I had heard all 
flashed before me starkly. 

He’d take Michele away from me 
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first, kill Michele. I meant to fight. 
I wouldn’t let him have his way 
with us without fighting—fighting 
as long as I could. 

He stood there, the enemy man, 
a black outline in the dark, and we 
stood waiting. He was big, bulky. 
What could I do against him? If 
only Kurt were here, but he wasn’t. 
He wouldn’t be! 

The man stepped forward. I 
wanted to run, but my legs refused. 

“What is here?” he asked ridicu- 
lously, in a surprised voice. “What 
do you carry?” 

“My—my baby son,” I answered 
in his tongue, the words harsh and 
dry in my throat. I trembled, 
trembled so that I could scarcely 
stand. Without warning my knees 
buckled beneath me and I slipped 
down, down, but the man caught 
me. I felt a rush of wind as he 
lurched forward, the strong pres- 
sure of his arm about me, the huge 
breadth of his hand where it 
pressed against my waist, and the 
air grew thick with the scent of 
tobacco, the rank odor of unwashed 
clothing on an unwashed body. 

I do not remember walking. I 
do not remember going into his 
dugout with him, but I opened my 
eyes, and I was there, caged in a 
tiny room, an underground room, 
one corner of which he filled almost 
completely. 

He was sitting there, staring at 
me so strangely in the dim light, 
this blond giant with his wide, blue 
eyes, and a matting of yellow hair 
showing where his wrists protruded 
from his sleeves. 

Frantically I reached for Michele. 
He wasn’t beside me. He wasn’t 
near. I could not see him any- 
where. 

“Don’t be afraid,” the man said. 
“IT will not hurt you.” 


“Buncie!” Michele’s little voice 
sang out. “Buncie!” 

The great creature before me 
laughed throatily. I saw Michele 
then, peering out from behind the 
man, a smear of something white, 
like milk on his nose. Michele was 
drinking greedily from a tin cup. 

“Buncie!” he exclaimed again. 

That is his pet name for Kurt, 
and he was calling this giant 
“Buncie,” too. It hurt. Already 
any strange man who smelled of 
tobacco was his father, so many 
months it had been since he’d seen 
Kurt. 

The enemy lifted a cup to my 
lips, and in a moment I, too, was 
swallowing hungrily a cold, sweet, 
milky liquid. Three cups of it he 
gave me and two he gave Michele. 
He opened tins of meat for us, fed 
us squares of thick, black chocolate. 
I ate like a starved she-wolf, and 
Michele like a starved wolf-cub, but 
we tried to be well-mannered, even 
then. 

The man watched us silently, and 
after awhile he took some of the 
cans of milk, some squares of 
chocolate and some hard flat bis- 
cuits and made them into a bundle. 
When Michele had finished gorging 
he toddled over to the man, held up 
his short arms and was hoisted into 
the enemy’s lap. There he gurgled 
contentedly and fought against 
sleep until his head dropped against 
the man’s huge arm. 

The enemy then turned his atten- 
tion to me. He had laughed with 
Michele, chattered his strange baby 
talk to him, but now he was differ- 
ent. He was frightening. He stared 
at me, his eyes bright and wide in 
a flushed face. 

I felt suffocated in the tiny room 
as I fought against terror. Still the 
man said nothing. Still he watched 
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me with insufferably bright eyes, 
like an animal watches its prey. He 
was a peasant, big, dirty, rough, but 


he’d fed Michele. He’d fed me. 


He’d been good! 

Doubt of his ultimate goodness 
sprang into my mind even as I 
thought. He could still do with us 
as he pleased. He had fed us, yes, 
but he might kill us, too, eventually. 
If I angered him—if I dared resist 
him, Michele’s life would be the 
price. As for my own life, it would 
no longer matter. 

I hated the man then, intensely, 
savagely, but my love for Michele 
was greater than that hatred. I 
must get him away from here, 
safely away. 

The man had risen, had started 
toward me, Michele in his arms. 

“You’ve been kind,” I said, trying 
to keep my fear of him muted. 

“Kind?” he said, “Kind?” 

He shook himself like a shaggy 
dog that has just come in out of 
the water, and I saw then the con- 
flict of emotions on his face. He 
moved backwards slowly, slowly, 
and as I watched, he sank down 
again on the little stool where he 
had been sitting. He didn’t look up. 
Drops of moisture came out on his 
forehead, and he wiped them off 
with the back of his hand. 

“I... 1 had a wife once,” he 
said heavily, “and a baby daughter, 
even smaller than this little one.” 
The sound of his breathing was 
harsh, hard. “If they had strayed 
into enemy territory as you have 
with your child I would have 
wished for someone to be kind, 
some enemy man, some enemy 
woman.” 

He glanced up then, and I’ve 
never seen eyes so blue. “I must 
remember that,” he said. Tears 
flooded his cheeks, and he did not 


wipe them away. “They were so— 
so sweet!” He choked over the 
words. “The little one’s hair—her 
hair was like gold, so yellow, so soft 
—God!” 

Warmth was creeping back 
through me, warmth and pity and 
love. 

“They are—” I said, hesitating to 
put the rest of it into words. 

His eyes were wide, stricken. 
“Yes,” he said quietly, looking down 
at the toe of a very scuffed boot. 
“But it wasn’t murder, cold-blooded 
murder, as I’ve seen it since,” he ex- 
plained gratefully. His voice broke. 
“A shell from a long range gun— 
she was holding our baby—both of 
them killed like that.” 

“I’ve seen fighting in the street,” 
I said bitterly. “I’ve seen bombers 
swoop down and level groups of 
unarmed refugees. Michele and I 
were in such a group, but we fell 
and others fell on top of us. We 
were hurt, but not wounded, not 
even wounded,” I boasted child- 
ishly. 

He stared at me again, and I 
thought he might be going mad. 
“Don’t!” he cried. “For God’s sake, 
don’t. I do such things, I have to do 
them.” He glared at me insanely. 
“Why should I kill you?” he de- 
manded furiously. “I like you! I 
don’t want to kill you!” 

My eyes became riveted on his 
face, fascinated, and as I sat spell- 
bound, I remembered something, 
something out there—outside. 

“Wait!” I said. “Tell me quickly. 
Was there another man on duty. I 
thought I saw—” 

He did not let me finish, but 
jumping to his feet, he pushed 
Michele into my arms, strapped the 
bundle of food to my shoulders and 
helped me arrange the shawl. He 
said nothing, but his expression 
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frightened me. I knew there was 
danger. I knew I should have men- 
tioned the man long ago. 

He hurried us roughly to the dug- 
out opening, then he made us wait 
while he looked up and down the 
trench. “Now come,” he said 
quickly, “and do not let the child 
cry.” 

We went only a short distance 
and then there was a place gouged 
out in the trench by a shell. 

“Through here!” he said tersely. 
“It is low. Crawl to your left a 
short distance and you will find 
another trench, an old trench. 
Double back then about the same 
distance we have gone in this trench 
and you will be behind my dugout. 
You will be able to hear there. If 
no one saw you enter my quarters, 
I myself will return and show you 
back to the border. If I go away 
with anyone, follow the trench until 
you are in the open. Do not stand 
then, or you may be seen. Be sure 
to keep the baby quiet, and follow 
the North Star, enemy woman, fol- 
low the North Star. In half a 
league, less than half a league, you 
will be in your own country. 

He leaned over, kissed my fore- 
head, and I kissed him in return, 
turning my lips to his gratefully 
and with a tenderness hard to de- 
fine. I loved him, not as I love 
Kurt, but perhaps in the way—well 
the way I love God. I felt hushed, 
awed, reverent, as I do in church. 

“You are kind, good,” he said. 
“I wish for you freedom.” There 
were tears in his eyes, tears in mine 
as he left us. I heard his retreat- 
ing footsteps and—yes—I thought I 
heard more than one man walking, 
but I wasn’t sure. 

“Buncie?” Michele questioned. 

“Hush!” I warned, “Boom! 
Zahs!” 
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His little body stiffened against 
mine. There was no need to worry 
about him now. He would make 
no sound. His face was turned to- 
ward the black, starlit sky and he 
was listening. 

I did what the enemy had suggest- 
ed and then we crouched silently 
in the night, waiting. It wasn’t long 
that we waited, not nearly long 
enough, I was afraid. Then voices 
burst explosively in the darkness. 

“Where is she—the woman?” one 
asked. “Where have you been?” 

My blood turned icy. They had 
caught him returning. They would 
search and find us. 

“There is no woman here,” the 
enemy answered, “you can see that 
for yourselves, and I’ve been patrol- 
ling, of course.” 

Michele stirred uneasily, and I 
placed my hand across his mouth. 

Another voice rang out. “There 
was a woman I saw you bring 
her here, and I reported the matter 
to headquarters!” 

I was afraid to breathe. The 
ground must have been bruised 
where we climbed through the shell 
opening out of the trench. Surely 
they could track us. But he had 
been late getting back. Maybe— 
yes, that was it—he had stopped to 
erase the marks we’d made. 


“You'll regret this!” the first 
voice said. “You should have 
brought her to headquarters! You 


have your orders!” 

The enemy laughed insolently. 
It was the laughter of a man who 
does not care what happens, being 
sick to death of what has already 
happened. 

“Tll take headquarters to her 
now,” he said, still chuckling. 

I shivered. There was something 
in the sound that made me shiver. 

“Come!” he said loudly. “It is 
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down the south trench. I will show 
you!” 

“Lead!” the voice from head- 
quarters commanded tersely. 

He was taking them south, the 
way we had gone from his dugout, 
but I had doubled back. I was to 
keep going north. I worked as 
quickly as possible with Michele in 
my arms, hushing his objections 
with the terrifying “boom-zahs!” 

It took a long, long time, I 
thought, to reach the end of the old 
trench. I did not realize how deep 
it had been, nor how it had shut 
out the chill until I climbed out. 
Then for one sharp moment, the 
coldness of the wind cut away my 
breath. 

A bright flurry of stars sparkled 
in a dead black sky, and everywhere 
there was silence. Some distance 
ahead, scattered groups of queer, 
twisted trees huddled grotesquely. 

“Where has he gone with them?” 
I wondered. “What will they do 
to him when he does not lead them 
to me?” I pushed away my con- 
cern, my fear, and concentrated 
hard on Kurt and Michele. I had 
to, to be able to force myself on 
when something, some instinct 
urged me to turn back, to help the 
one who had helped me. I stopped, 
waited irresolutely. What could I 
do? If I went back now, I would 
probably only make matters worse 
for him. Perhaps he had a plan; 
perhaps he could bluff his way out. 

Over the next stretch of land, I 


would have to crawl on my hands 
and knees. I put Michele on my 
back, told him to ride “horsey,” and 
he gurgled delightedly, until I had 
to threaten him with the bombers 
again. Subdued, he lay flat, tight- 
ening his hold about my neck. 

Through open space we crawled, 
around great holes gouged in the 
earth and always I followed the 
North Star. Where the ground was 
low, or thickly studded with mis- 
shapen trees, I rose to my feet and 
ran, Michele and the bundle of food 
two precious burdens. The 
autumn earth was frosted lightly 
and crunched like toast beneath my 
footsteps. 

I looked back as often as I dared, 
but could see nothing but the dark- 
ness. Then out of the star-stabbed 
night three shots rang in succes- 
sion, quickly. They were far-away 
shots, farther than a voice could 
carry, perhaps a quarter of a mile 
away, or more. 

I do not know how I knew, but I 
did. I could feel it—an emptiness, 
a loss. The enemy had paid a price 
—the ultimate price for our safety. 

I wanted to stop, to do something 
for him. He had been so good, so 
kind to Kurt, Michele and me. A 
sudden wild gust of wind blew the 
white stars before us. I must not 
stop. I must go on to Kurt. I must 
hurry, hurry, hurry! In my heart 
the enemy’s voice kept sounding: 

“Follow the North Star, enemy 
woman! Follow the North Star!” 














A CATHOLIC LAY LEADER: PAULINE JARICOT 


By R. CorriGan, S.J. 


ACK in 1816 a richly attired 
young lady sat listening to a 
Lenten sermon on feminine vanity. 
A few hours later, careless of her 
finery, she was ministering in her 
clumsy way to the most repulsive 
patients in a ward for incurables. 
When next she appeared in public 
neighbors were amazed and not a 
little amused to see her in the drab 
garb of the poorer girls of Lyons. 
The transformation was symbolic, 
and it continued through life. Un- 
like the proverbial burning of 
bridges that belong to somebody 
else, the heroic act hurt so deeply 
that the impression was still vivid 
forty years later. The young lady 
was Marie-Pauline Jaricot, a dy- 
namic figure in the strange history 
of souls in the nineteenth century. 
One may hazard the guess that 
the time saved from undue atten- 
tion to toilette and fashions and 
from curtailed social activities was 
an important item in a busy aposto- 
late. But where the springs of ac- 
tion were so obviously spiritual it 
is not hard to see the “conversion” 
of Mile. Jaricot for what it was, a 
complete turning of the soul to God 
by an act of unreserved self-immo- 
lation. Natural gifts of imagina- 
tion and heart, of resourcefulness 
and enthusiasm, remained. The 
new thing was a closer contact with 
suffering humanity and a more 
ready obedience to divine inspira- 
tion. 
Pauline was born July 21, 1799, 
the youngest of six children of a 
prosperous silk merchant of Lyons, 





France. She died, poor and ca- 
lumniated, on January 9, 1862. Be- 
tween these dates her path crosses 
that of popes and high prelates. 
Gregory XVI. and Pius IX., Cardi- 
nals Lambruschini and Newman 
knew her and admired her work. 
But in the long list of great names 
that were linked with hers none 
stands higher than that of the Curé 
of Ars, a specialist in sanctity, and 
her banner witness in the process 
which will, if successful, silence 
effectually the last echoes of hostile 
criticism. 

To most readers Pauline Jaricot 
is known more or less vaguely as 
the foundress or co-foundress of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. This was, in external ap- 
pearances at least, her best service 
to the Church. But in her personal 
story it must rank below two or 
three other enterprises which cost 
her more in time, effort and sacri- 
fice. Between the bright promise 
of her girlhood, when beauty, 
charm and social position seemed 
to lay the world at her feet, and 
the pauper’s funeral of a broken old 
woman who had lost everything ex- 
cept the love of the grateful poor, 
lies the story of a struggle upon the 
eternal value of which only one 
earthly tribunal is competent to 
pronounce. And that tribunal must 
await the final compelling evidence 
of well-attested miracles. 

We should, perhaps, hurry on to 
a brief exposition of what Pauline 
Jaricot actually did. She was a 
great Catholic lay leader. And by 
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her works she must be judged. But 
the reader will pardon a paragraph 
or two of closer scrutiny into her 
character and into the family circle 
in which it was formed. Three esti- 
mates of her may be placed in 
juxtaposition. From her own 
manuscript Histoire de ma vie has 
been assembled a whole litany of 
doubtful compliments and question- 
able criticisms. She was precocious, 
but superficial and frivolous; she 
was limited in intelligence, lacking 
in solidity, unbalanced in judg- 
ment; she had no capacity for 
sound reasoning; she was born, she 
tells us, “with a lively imagination, 
a superficial mind, and an indolent 
and violent nature”; she was hot- 
headed and passionate; she was 
carried away by an uncontrollable 
urge to love and to be loved. Clear- 
ly, the critic is prejudiced against 
herself. Or was it merely that, like 
a St. Teresa, she saw her infideli- 
ties to a high vocation in the white 
light of divine sanctity? The 
friends of God are sensitive to reali- 
ties which for others belong to the 
ultramicroscopic world. Whatever 
truth there is in Pauline’s “confes- 
sions” serves only to give stronger 
relief to the virtues of her mature 
life. 

But there are other, and better, 
witnesses. The Curé of Ars, a kin- 
dred soul surely, proclaimed her 
publicly as one who knew how to 
suffer, “to accept the cross, . . . the 
heaviest crosses, . . . with love.” 
The Saint understood and, over a 
long period, sympathized with Paul- 
ine. His testimony is that of an 
expert, whom the world now recog- 
nizes as Pauline recognized him 
during thirty years or more. An- 
other competent authority, Msgr. 
Lavarenne, sees in the mind and 
imagination of Pauline “an amazing 
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understanding of the needs of souls, 
and of society as a whole; an 
extraordinary fecundity of ideas, 
plans and undertakings; a genius 
for apostolic work.” Three diverg- 
ing statements from three distinct 
sources need not indicate any com- 
plexity, much less contradiction, in 
the subject under comment. Dur- 
ing her sixty-three years the world 
alternately smiled and frowned up- 
on Pauline. Change in her was but 
the change of consistent growth. A 
human instrument played upon by 
the divine artist, her sufferings 
served to attune her soul to the 
divine touch, while constant fidelity 
kept her securely fitted to the divine 
hand. She was feminine to her fin- 
ger-tips, but like the great mystics 
who were women of action, she held 
her intense emotional life under the 
control of a driving will. 

Pauline Jaricot was born in revo- 
lutionary times, four short months 
before the coup d’état of Brumaire, 
which was to make Napoleon the 
master of France. She was born in 
a provincial capital where the 
haunting memory of the Terror was 
still fresh and the elements of 
future upheavals were active among 
the people. The Church, still the 
victim of Jacobin brutality and 
carrying still the germs of Jansen- 
ist Gallicanism, was reduced to that 
extreme debility from which only 
the extreme folly of the saints could 
save her. Two decades were to pass 
before Pauline could make her pres- 
ence felt in the resurgent religious 
life of a new society. Her “coming 
out” was to follow the fall of Napo- 
leon and the Bourbon restoration. 
But directly or indirectly, the in- 
fluence of the stirring times had 
affected her impressionable child- 
hood. The hopes and fears of the 
Revolution were a determining fac- 
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tor in the family fortune, and an 
incentive to serious religious life in 
the Jaricot household. 

Pauline’s father, Antoine Jaricot, 
was a prosperous bourgeois mer- 
chant, loyal to the old regime, enter- 
prising and alert to seize every 
opening for his expanding business. 
From a penniless boyhood he rose 
eventually to the millionaire class. 
He figures in this story chiefly as the 
open-handed “banker” who financed 
almost recklessly the multiple 
charities of his daughter. 

Antoine Jaricot had a remarkable 
wife, and Pauline a remarkable 
mother. “Forgetful of self, she 
thought only of God, her family and 
the unfortunate.” Thus Antoine 
expressed her virtues in her epi- 
taph. And no one who knew her 
would accuse the tombstone of ex- 
aggeration. When the young silk 
merchant first saw his future wife 
she was making the Way of the 
Cross. During the critical years 
when the care of her growing chil- 
dren amid the dangers of the Revo- 
lution might have absorbed all the 
energy of an ordinary helpmate 
she was contributing almost as 
much as Antoine himself to his 
business success. She had had little 
formal education, but she knew how 
to win friends and to keep them. 
Checking over the daily sales, smil- 
ing at prospective buyers, mending 
the clothes of peddlers who in 
primitive style delivered the Jaricot 
wures in distant parts, or escaping 
at dawn from Jacobin-controlled 
Lyons with her three small tots, one 
a baby in arms, she is always the 
same valiant woman. When An- 


toine observed that Pauline was like 
her mother he was giving her the 
highest praise he knew how to give. 
The prayer of mother and daughter, 
each offering her life for the other, 
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is typical of the attachment between 
them. The mother died in Novem- 
ber, 1814, with some premonition 
of the great things Pauline would 
do. 

Even aside from her mother’s in- 
fluence, the childhood of Pauline 
had been set in intensely religious 
surroundings. At the age of seven 
she was dreaming of conquests for 
Christ in the foreign missions, only 
to be rudely rebuffed by her 
brother Philéas. This eight-year- 
old mentor assured her that women 
would be useless in mission work. 
She could, however, pray for him, 
make ecclesiastical vestments and 
“send a lot of money to redeem the 
little Chinese.” The dialogue was 
prophetic, and biographers have 
made much of it. Pauline also 
knew the tortures of a tender con- 
science. At a very early period she 
went through the darkness and 
near-despair of long-continued scru- 
ples. After 1813, when with in- 
creasing prosperity a mild worldli- 
ness entered the Jaricot home, a 
human love seemed to tarnish the 
delicacy of divine love in her soul. 
Plans for an early marriage were 
well under way, only to be wrecked 
by a fall, a spinal injury and a 
severe illness, which baffled the 
physician. This illness (was it St. 
Vitus’ dance?) brought on the death 
of her mother. But it left Pauline 
with a still strong hunger for the 
gay life of society. In the heroic 
conquest of this natural inclination 
her “conversion” consisted. 

The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith has been called the 
“most important” work of the 
Church in the nineteenth century. 
Certainly, this mission aid society, 
which gathered $100,000,000 to 
finance the heroic labors and self- 
sacrifice of missionaries in every 
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part of the globe, is in the front 
rank of beneficent institutions of 
the modern age. Its penny collec- 
tions stimulated and kept alive the 
apostolic spirit in Europe; its gen- 
erous and intelligently allocated 
gifts made possible a missionary 
drive the effects of which are still 
to be reckoned. If it be urged that 
there were other mission aid socie- 
ties, the fact remains that the Lyons 
society was first in the field, was 
more universal in its scope, and 
outstripped all its friendly rivals in 
the amount of its alms to the mis- 
sions. It takes the lead in apostolic 
enterprise, and it loses nothing by 
sharing its honors with others. 
Through it thousands of unnamed 
Catholics were enabled to partici- 
pate in the work of saving souls. 

It would be useless here to enter 
into the long controversy over the 
question whether or not Pauline 
Jaricot was its foundress. A simple 
recital of the facts will make her 
part clear enough. It was one of 
the humiliations of her declining 
years that she was virtually, and 
even explicitly, disowned by the So- 
ciety. It may well be that, with the 
glory soon to be hers, the pendu- 
lum will swing to the opposite ex- 
treme, and she will be given greater 
credit than she really deserves. In 
any event, she was a pioneer pro- 
moter of apostolic work. 

The Society was formally 
launched on May 3, 1822. Pauline 
was represented among the original 
group by a young factory worker, 
Victor Girodon. Girodon could 
claim little weight on his own mer- 
its. But he could lay before the 
assembly a description of an organ- 
ization which had been functioning 
very successfully for three years 
past. This he did, and the plan was 
adopted almost in its entirety. 
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Others who contributed to the work 
were Mme. Petit, a zealous pro- 
moter of the American missions, 
Bishop Dubourg of Louisiana, the 
unfortunate Father Inglesi, who 
might have ruined all by his dis- 
honesty and his later apostasy, and 
Benoit Coste whose happy insist- 
ence upon the inclusion of all for- 
eign missions was responsible for 
the chief, if not the only, modifica- 
tion in Pauline’s organization. From 
Pauline came the name, the method 
of collecting alms, the choice of a 
patron saint, the idea of a publica- 
tion, and in a large measure the 
enthusiasm which was needed to in- 
sure final success. 

Pauline herself owed much to the 
inseparable companion of her child- 
hood, her brother Philéas. Almost 
prophetically, as a boy of eight and 
one year her senior, he had out- 
lined her later course. He would 
be a missionary. She would have to 
stay at home. But she could pray 
for him, she could provide vest- 
ments, and she could collect money 
to buy Chinese babies! As a young 
student at the seminary of the Mis- 
sions Etrangéres in Paris, he wrote 
the letters which released her apos- 
tolic energy and gave birth to the 
organization of 1819. Because his 
dreams centered in the Orient 
Pauline gathered her pennies for 
China. For some months, even, she 
opposed the widening of the field 
on the ground that this would lead 
to excessive division of limited 
funds. But Philéas was diverted 
from his missionary career to burn 
his short life out in works of zeal at 
home. At the same time, the So- 
ciety, no longer needing its “mother 
and nurse,” was to become a minor 
interest of Pauline, partly eclipsed 
by her new venture, the Living 
Rosary. 
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The Living Rosary was a prayer 
organization. But it was more. In 
1825, Leo XII. had appealed for 
spiritual help against the rising tide 
of impiety. Pauline’s remedy was 
the Living Rosary. If Catholics 
would think seriously, were it only 
five minutes each day, the life of 
Christ would revive in their fam- 
ished souls. Good books, too, were 
needed as an antidote to the poison 
in the atmosphere. She envisaged 
millions in the common act of re- 
flecting on the great mysteries of 
the Redemption. Each participant 
was to recite a decade of the Rosary 
daily, make the Way of the Cross 
once a month, contribute five francs 
a year, and aid in the distribution 
of pious reading. The organization 
was started in 1826, and soon num- 
bered a million active members in 
France alone. 

Eighty years before our present- 
day champions of social justice and 
half-a-century before the Rerum 
Novarum Pauline Jaricot’s heart 
and mind and imagination were 
active in the cause of the workers. 
She was so far ahead of her time in 
the sphere of social justice that she 
was regarded as a visionary who de- 
served to fail. The economist will 
smile at her trust in Christian char- 
ity and her ignorance of human na- 
ture in the world of business. But 
the angels will know how to credit 
her intentions, her generosity, her 
years of effort, as well as the dark- 
ness and sorrow that came to her 
because she tried to bring happi- 
ness to the oppressed. Her failure 
was the failure of a Christianity 
keyed too high for an age in which 
Karl Marx was to be a prophet. If 
the author of the Communist Mani- 
festo had condescended to take her 
seriously, he would have classified 
her with the Utopians whom he 
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contemned. And yet, this daughter 
of a millionaire was a living refu- 
tation of his gospel of hate. 

Pauline Jaricot knew the poor, 
and loved them. She admired their 
generosity and felt keenly the 
wrongs they suffered. The worker, 
she contended, should enjoy a “de- 
cent competence.” He should be 
able to lead a human life, care for 
his family, and have the means, 
even, for occasional alms. Her first 
plan was a loan company, financed 
by Catholic charity. She imagined 
it would be an easy matter to find 
fifteen Frenchmen, including her- 
self, each able and willing to con- 
tribute 100,000 francs. She called 
in vain. Then she turned to a 
“model industry.” The venture 
wiped out her own fortune, filled 
ten years of her life with misunder- 
standings and humiliations, and re- 
duced her to indigence. Her head 
had succumbed to her heart, and a 
vivid imagination had outrun her 
calmer reason. But the measure of 
her lack of business sense was not 
so much the unsoundness of the 
scheme as her failure to see through 
a pious swindler. 

In 1845 Pauline purchased an es- 
tate of several square miles which 
included mines, forests, factories 
and dwellings for the workers. Her 
agent in the whole affair was a cer- 
tain Gustave Perre, a slippery com- 
bination of grandiose ideas, re- 
ligious sham, a persuasive tongue 
and an utter lack of responsibility. 
He came well recommended, and he 
played his part with consummate 
skill. The story is hopelessly in- 
volved. On the one hand deception 
and misdirection of funds; on the 
other Pauline’s enthusiasm, high 
hopes and reckless pouring out of 
her available money. One figure 
places her personal outlay at 700,- 
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000 francs. But the main source of 
future sorrow was the exploiting 
through her of investors, rich and 
poor. When Perre’s dishonesty and 
incompetence had all but ruined the 
enterprise, Pauline was still deter- 
mined to carry on. Law suits and 
impatient creditors embarrassed, 
but did not discourage her. But 
new hopes were dashed in the Revo- 
lution of 1848. 

A declaration of bankruptcy 
would have been the easy way out 
of trouble. She chose rather to 
struggle on chiefly for the sake of 
her small investors. She appealed 
to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, but the appeal was 
coldly received. She still had her 
wide contacts through the Living 
Rosary. She went on a begging tour 
throughout France and into Ger- 
many. One of her loyal associates 
traveled to England. But these 
futile efforts brought only disap- 
pointment. She aptly summed it 
all up as her “Way of the Cross.” 

The dominant note of Pauline 
Jaricot’s restless activity was an 
apostolic zeal for souls, for souls in 
her own neighborhood, throughout 
France, in distant foreign missions. 
But history must also give her a 
place among pioneer social reform- 
ers. Even had she never under- 
taken her “model industry,” the 
clarity with which she diagnosed 
social conditions and the remedies 
she proposed would merit attention. 
She had lived through: revolutions 
in which the mob had acted with 
savage brutality. But “not all the 
wrong,” she wrote, “was on their 
side.” Moreover, it was “useless to 
moralize” with starving desperate 
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men. “Money multiplied its vic- 
tims.” Machinery produced “sel- 
fishness and irritation.” During 
ten years she had “sought a solu- 
tion for the immorality and dis- 
couragement of the masses.” The 
worker must recover his dignity 
as a man through liberation from 
slavery, his dignity as a father 
through restoration of family life, 
his dignity as a Christian through 
religion. More specifically, the work- 
er must have a just wage, regular 
hours, Sunday rest, a pleasant home 
life. His children must be educated 
to meet the future. His food must 
be provided co-operatively. Not 
unlike Karl Marx, Pauline Jaricot 
saw industrial conditions “like an 
open sore in the social life of 
France.” She gave all she had to 
heal a diseased society, and she 
failed,—_ magnificently. 

Merely the high points of an in- 
tensely active career, and not all of 
them, have been touched. At least 
three full-length biographies, based 
upon her own voluminous writings, 
are available. They tell a story of 
suffering, physical and mental, of 
prayer and action, of dreams and 
disillusionment, of triumph and 
defeat. Paul Claudel could find 
poetry in the failure of this “poor 
old woman who thought she could 
save the world.” Leo XIII. has rec- 
ognized her services to the Church. 
Her “cause” is well under way in 
Rome, where alone the final verdict 
can be pronounced. Before this 
tribunal the shadow of the Cross 
which darkened her declining years 
will very likely be more luminous 
than the color and brilliance of her 
girlhood. 
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By Tuomas J. FITzMorRRIS 


F the two Marxist frauds which 

the New York World’s Fair 
saw fit to wish upon the World of 
Tomorrow, namely the Soviet Pa- 
vilion and Salvador Dali’s surreal- 
ist exhibit, only the latter had the 
grace to locate itself in the amuse- 
ment area where all such bad jokes 
properly belong. Of late, surreal- 
ism, in the guise of a queer fad, 
has seeped down to the many, and 
its painting technique at least has 
been made familiar through popu- 
lar picture magazines, colored news- 
paper supplements and even Fifth 
Avenue window dressing. But, in 
theory at least, surrealism is an ar- 
tistic parallel to political Marxism, 
looking forward with the same de- 
structive idealism to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Surrealism also claims the politi- 
cal and social fields of action but 
it operates at present through the 
media of literature and art. It was 
literary in its beginnings, although 
popular emphasis has always rested 
on its experiments in painting and 
the plastic arts, and it may be clas- 
sified as a more important aspect of 
the general romantic strike against 
reason and the intellect. It is paral- 
lel to such detours from reason as 
the flux of Virginia Woolf, the echo- 
lalia of Gertrude Stein, the primi- 
tivism of D. H. Lawrence, the 
infantilism of Edith Sitwell, the 
theosophy of Yeats, and the stream- 
of-consciousness school, excepting 
James Joyce. Herbert Read, critic 
and chief English convert to sur- 
realism, vaunts its irrationality and 


further characterizes it by declaring 
that “Superrealism in general is the 
romantic principle in art.” 


A brief discussion of the signifi- 
cance of the terms “romantic” and 
“classical” in the surrealist usage is 
necessary to an appreciation of 
Read’s dictum. His own difficulties 
with the terms antedate his surreal- 
ist tendencies and, if we were in- 
clined to be uncharitable, we might 
suspect his conversion to chaos to 
be the last straw of a man sub- 
merged in contradictions. When 
faced with contradictions, first as 
to the meaning of the terms and 
secondly as to the value of discuss- 
ing them, Read excuses them as 
extensions of a contradictory per- 
sonality; as a matter of fact, he 
goes so far in his tolerance of dis- 
order as to be intolerant of sym- 
metry, even in features, and de- 
clares solemnly that a symmetrical 
face denotes a criminal type, or 
stupidity and depravity. We may 
understand from this that Herbert 
Read is symptomatic of a peculiar 
decadence, and not a_ universal 
critic. However, since classicism 
traditionally represents order and 
disciplined form, what may be 
called a working agreement with 
finiteness as opposed to the roman- 
tic revolt against limits, it is re- 
jected by the surrealists. Read in 
one breath professes to see it as 
an opposite rather than a contra- 
dictory of romanticism, the latter 
being the creative impulse at liberty 
and classicism restraining form, yet 
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he speaks again of classicism’s 
“contradiction of the creative im- 
pulse.” 

But the importance of Read’s 
view of classicism lies not in his 
definition but in his association of 
it with the forces of oppression. It 
is for him “the intellectual counter- 
part of political tyranny . . . the 
official creed of capitalism.” The 
parallel drawn there is sufficiently 
obvious to be graphed; surrealism 
and Communism on the one hand 
are sworn enemies of classicism and 
capitalism on the other. Paul 
Eluard, surrealist poet, completes 
the formula for us, supplying the 
usual Marxist motif of anti-religion 
when he writes that the creed of 
classicism was actually elaborated 
at the Council of Trent by “fanati- 
cal Catholics” and he associates 
Catholicism everywhere with politi- 
cal reaction. He is especially hos- 
tile, as are all romantics, to the 
classicism of the eighteenth century 
which he construes as “the last 
great attempt on the part of the 
Catholic Church to establish uni- 
versal oppression.” On other evi- 
dence just as intuitive, Hugh Sykes 
Davies, in his essay “Surrealism at 
this Time and Place,” declares 
vaguely that classicism began after 
the time of Bacon, so that the cult- 
ists, far from understanding classi- 
cism in the traditional sense as a 
derivative from Aristotle, do not 
themselves agree precisely on its 
origin. Suffice it to say that it 
stands, in brief, for anything they 
oppose, much as the opprobrious 
“Fascist” covers transgressors of 
the Marxist decalogue. 


Surrealism, the desperation of 
decadence, came into being as an 
historical movement in 1924 when 
the Frenchman André Breton pub- 
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lished the first Surrealist Manifesto, 
but its followers claim for it a much 
longer history. “Its faith,” writes 
Georges Hugnet in a symposium on 
the subject published in 1936, “is 
that it always has existed and al- 
ways will.” This perennial charac- 
ter is insisted upon, although the 
evidence brought forward to show 
that surrealism is a modern out- 
burst of a mysterious force hidden 
through the centuries, is wholly 
subjective. “Surrealist poetry, the 
poetry of always, .. .” rhapsodizes 
Eluard. In this retroactive charac- 
ter, the movement claims many 
diversified disciples who are, how- 
ever, categorized among the unrea- 
sonables by surrealism. Dean Swift 
and Lewis Carroll are conscripted, 
the former for his destructive con- 
tent, his corrosive satire, and the 
latter for his nonsense, which sur- 
realism interprets profoundly. It 
is obvious to everyone else that 
Carroll was a most logical man who 
relaxed his mind by writing non- 
sense, but to Read “Alice in Won- 
derland is the work of a strongly 
repressed individual.” The verses 
of Edward Lear are likewise re- 
vealed as the cautiously disguised 
expression of Freudian instincts, in 
the manner of the political barb 
couched in nursery rhyme. Wil- 
liam Blake, of course, is also con- 
sidered a case of repression and the 
surrealist cult of the romans noirs 
written by Monk Lewis, Maturin, 
Ann Radcliffe and Horace Walpole 
is also understandable in this light. 
Their preoccupation with the occult 
and the outrageous is superficially 
similar to the interests of surreal- 
ism in the subconscious. Hugnet is 
quoted in the Manifesto on the gro- 
tesque forms assumed by the sub- 
conscious, all of which are em- 
braced by surrealism: “madness, 
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dreams, the absurd, the incoherent, 
the hyperbolic and everything that 
is opposed to reality.” The un- 
reality of the eighteenth century 
dreadfuls becomes therefore a vir- 
tue to the paranoiac orthodoxy of 
surrealism. 

Since the enthusiastic surrealist, 
then, finds premonitions of a nine- 
teenth century movement which 
may be called, with strict justice, 
infinite nonsense as far back as 
Plato, we can hardly be surprised 
that Shakespeare himself is par- 
tially covered by the mantle of 
irrationality for his wholly normal 
use of the madness theme in Ham- 
let and King Lear. Surrealism’s 
attempt to prove a long life by such 
devices suggests Read or Breton 
boasting of direct descent from 
Adam. 

Actually, the sources of surreal- 
ism are not far to seek. Proxi- 
mately it resulted from the influ- 
ence of two different forces acting 
upon André Breton. To begin with, 
Sigmund Freud impressed him 
greatly and surrealism’s constant 
insistence upon the unconscious is 
owing to the father of psycho- 
analysis, whose domination of mod- 
ern literature dates from about 
1910. His theory of the uncon- 
scious became the escape hatch 
from intellectuality especially in the 
field of the novel and few contempo- 
rary writers stood apart from the 
ensuing pseudo-scientific ferment. 
When Breton says that surrealism 
moves toward the “unknown,” he 
is referring to the unconscious. 
Hugnet also, in pointing out that 
automatism is to be considered the 
key to surrealism, is speaking of 
just the sort of unconscious revela- 
tion which is the stock in trade of 
the psychoanalyst. 

The second impulse came from 
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one Jacques Vaché, an “intellectual 
dandy” and anarchical critic. This 
paragon of futility and decadence, 
who brought a life of rarefied sor- 
didness to a fitting close by commit- 
ting suicide after haranguing his 
mistress, was the ultimate cynic 
and even his stinted admiration had 
a withering effect upon those things 
he considered elegant. Breton sat 
at his feet and from him, most 
probably, acquired that ideal of de- 
struction which is so essential to 
surrealism. Of course, Dada, the 
precursor of surrealism, was de- 
structive also and had numbered 
Breton among the devout, but 
Hugnet asserts that he learned more 
from Vaché than Dada could teach. 

There is a third influence to be 
mentioned, namely Hegel, but ap- 
parently he was not in at the birth 
of surrealism; he is an after- 
thought, or, more probably, philo- 
sophical window - dressing. Like 
Lewis Carroll and Walpole, he must 
he interpreted anew, emended and 
fitted carefully into “the universe 
of surreality.” The Hegelian theory 
of the State-as-God, which is com- 
patible enough with Communism, is 
at variance with surrealist beliefs in 
individual liberty, and consequently 
is never mentioned. Surrealism also 
approves of Karl Marx’s improve- 
ments on Hegel, consisting of a re- 
pudiation of the “mystical form” of 
his dialectic. This last is then de- 
scribed as a synthesis of the world 
of objective fact and the world of 
subjective fantasy, ordinarily in 
conflict. Of course, there are trace- 
able other philosophies in the sur- 
realist mélange which are not recog- 
nized officially. Locke’s substitu- 
tion of “free association” for the 
traditional logical association is a 
contribution. And Berkeley is sug- 
gested by the following quotation 
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from Hugnet: “We thus [by au- 
tomatism] enter unexplored regions 
of pure thought, where thought rep- 
resents everything.” Henri Berg- 
son, who, along with Freud, was 
the second great influence on mod- 
ern literature and from whom was 
gotten the “stream -of-conscious- 
ness,” originally a Lockeian phrase, 
is not unknown to the surreal- 
ists; Hugnet again refers to Paul 
Eluard’s “flux and reflux of 
images,” which is typically Berg- 
sonian terminology. 


Dadaism was the immediate an- 
cestor of surrealism as an historical 
movement but since _ surrealists 
pride themselves on longevity, it 
may be well to give their version 
of its gradual unveiling. Swift, Ed- 
ward Young and the Gothic novel- 
ists have been noted as tendential 
surrealists, but the first “methodi- 
cal flashes” are glimpsed in Beaude- 
laire. Then, with Isadore Ducasse, 
or Compte de Lautréamont, and 
Arthur Rimbaud, the surrealist era, 
comprising intention as well as 
method, really begins. Incidentally, 
it was much later that Guillaume 
Apollinaire first used the term sur- 
realiste to describe a play. But 
Lautréamont is hailed as the sur- 
realist par excellence by Hugnet 
who insists upon his “disquieting 
aspect” and his “monstrous lucid- 
ity”; “he terrifies, he stupefies, he 
strikes dumb.” Rimbaud, on his 
part, is credited with a destructive 
intention and praised for “a mind 
subversive, anti-literary, brutal” as 
well as anti-patriotic. There is no 
difficulty in seeing the shape of sur- 
realism to come in those tributes. 
The French Symbolists are given a 
nod of approval in passing for their 
experimental poetry and their fan- 
tastic progress towards vowels with 


colors; but, like the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, perhaps, they were incapable 
of a revolution. They lacked a dia- 
lectic; in other words, they had no 
scientific method in their madness. 

At length, “this disintegration of 
poetry, this contempt for the beauty 
of images, this negation of poetic 
and non-poetic, this profound re- 
search into the mysteries of lan- 
guage and thought, were all taken 
up and carried to their final and 
definite conclusion by Dada.” And 
Dada was nothing more or less than 
intellectual nihilism, bent to the 
destruction of all things, including 
the intellect. It was illogical, char- 
acteristically, in using an intellec- 
tual weapon, satire, for the murder 
of reason. The founder of the 
movement was Tristan Tzara, a 
Rumanian, and it was born at 
Zurich in February of 1916. A 
parallel movement sprang up in 
New York at the same time. The 
name, Dada, was selected at ran- 
dom from the dictionary and 
means, ordinarily, a childish vari- 
ant of father. Dada’s whole method 
of “dynamiting” beauty and the 
critical spirit was as simple as that; 
as a matter of fact, it consisted in 
oversimplification to the point of 
imbecility. It is related that “Tristan 
Tzara declared ‘La pensée se fait 
dans la bouche’ and threw words 
into a hat to draw out a poem.” 
Composition was delightfully hap- 
hazard. In order to make a poem, 
one clipped the required number of 
accidental words from a newspaper 
—Breton was partial to the tele- 
phone directory—mixed them up in 
a container and poured. The words 
were then pasted together in their 
tumbling order and the result was 
a true expression of personality. 
We shall see something more of this 
dependence upon the element of 
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chance further on in surrealist 
theory. In similar spirit, Louis 
Aragon composed a poem of the let- 
ters of the alphabet in their correct 
order and entitled it “Suicide.” It 
was the suicide of sense. 

Dada’s aim was the destruction 
of all existing conventions through 
ridicule; it was a symptom of the 
futility which mesmerized shallow 
aesthetes and intellectuals during 
and after the Great War. It showed 
itself in many ways an aggravation 
of fin de siécle autointoxication and 
its logical direction was towards in- 
sanity and suicide. But the Dadaists 
did not take their “humor” seriously, 
as did the surrealists to come who 
see their nonsense as a profound 
research into the unconscious; 
Dada indulged in a desperate form 
of Edith Sitwell’s affected “terrible 
gaiety.” It was openly contradic- 
tory, “it denied and accepted every- 
thing, it left nothing standing,” not 
even, as it turned out, Dada. For 
André Breton, who had joined the 
movement in Paris around 1920, 
carried Dada’s lone dogma of nega- 
tion to its logical conclusion and 
denied Dada. “The only way for a 
Dada to go on is to cease to exist,” 
he said and seceded. It was in 1924 
that he unveiled surrealism as its 
successor. His peculiar theory that 
every movement must be a reaction 
against its predecessor determined 
at least one characteristic of sur- 
realism, its deadly seriousness. 

As early as 1920, Breton in col- 
laboration with Philippe Soupault 
had brought out a book of auto- 
matic texts, Les Champs magné- 
tiques, which were dictated from a 
state of trance. This method of ex- 
pression, which is the basis of sur- 
realist production, completely sus- 
pends reason in order to obtain the 
truest expression of the individual. 
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That the result is incomprehensible 
to a second person, excluding per- 
haps other surrealists armed with 
their peculiar intuitions, is consid- 
ered less than unimportant. Not 
only is this doctrine practiced in an 
extreme form by surrealists but 
also, more moderately, by a whole 
host of “private writers” who have 
burgeoned from post-War romanti- 
cism and the romantic revolts 
against the intellect. The stream- 
of-consciousness technique, while 
not absolutely unintelligible, is 
hardly a clear invitation to the con- 
stant reader; portions of Ulysses, in- 
deed, were held to be in code by a 
war-time censor. And T. S. Eliot’s 
theory of the “objective correla- 
tive,” meaning that a poem is an 
objective entity between poet and 
reader and need not mean the same 
thing to both, prepares the way for 
the ultimate doctrine of surrealism 
that the more unreasonable a work 
of art the better. Expression but 
not necessarily communication is 
the theory that made both The 
Wasteland and the “imaginative de- 
bauch” of the surrealists. As a 
matter of fact, the use of the term 
reasonable in connection with a 
criticism of surrealism is not quite 
legitimate, since it professes to see 
only a conventional difference be- 
tween reason and unreason. Its 
text is seen as a means of recon- 
ciling reason and madness. Sur- 
realism is really the great leveler, 
and for it life, which is seen on one 
plane only, comprises intuitions, 
dreams, insanity and indigestion 
without distinction. One of the 
avowed aims of the movement is to 
democratize poetry by stripping it 
of its conventions, forms and de- 
pendence upon talent; like Chester- 
ton’s camel, it is doubtful whether 
poetry could survive such freedom. 
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A brief survey of the surrealist 
methods of composition, first in 
painting and plastic art, then in lit- 
erature, will serve best to character- 
ize the movement. In painting, the 
primary method is simple distor- 
tion. Salvador Dali, who has a re- 
markable line when he wants to use 
it, is probably most familiar to 
casual observers. Paintings often 
resemble an unskillful photomon- 
tage; figures are elongated, merged 
with other figures and objects, set 
in weird perspectives and even 
formed into an ocular jabberwocky 
of animate and inanimate features. 
Surrealist sculpture is as far re- 
moved from form as from meaning 
and is marked in prominent cases 
by the dreamy, sensuous roundness 
of a Chinese fingering piece. 

When imitators of this technique 
became too numerous and annoy- 
ing, the collage, attributed to Pablo 
Picasso, was invented. Literally, 
the word means “pasting” and is 
“the work of art made of any old 
pieces of string or newspaper.” A 
bit of wire, a coil and an old golf 
ball rigged up in a wooden base 
would make an interesting collage 
after Alexander Calder’s “Mobile.” 
Hans Arp, by rolling up a French 
newspaper into a shape not unlike 
a currently fashionable lady’s 
chapeau, composed a masterpiece 
entitled “Mutilé et Apatride,” from 
two unrelated words visible in the 
text. But the ultimate development 
toward chance composition—if one 
may speak of limits of insanity—is 
the “found object.” Herbert Read 
explains it, with traiterous lucidity, 
thus: “If I am walking along the 
beach and my eye catches a sea- 
worn and sun-bleached knot of 
wood whose shape and color strong- 
ly appeal to me, the act of identifi- 
cation (which may in any case have 


a psychological explanation) makes 
that object as expressive of my per- 
sonality as if I had actually carved 
the wood into that shape. Selection 
is also creation.” The amusing ap- 
plications which could be made of 
this theory in practical affairs are 
obvious and unending but the sur- 
realists are in earnest. There are 
even some found objects expressive 
of the complex James Joyce in 
venerated existence, picked up on 
the shores of the Liffey, although 
Joyce’s aesthetic, founded long ago 
on Aristotle and Aquinas, effective- 
ly restrains him from cultivating 
such foolishness. Finally, it is 
necessary to mention Breton’s com- 
promise technique which is a tran- 
sition from plastics to words, re- 
taining the worst features of both. 
It is called the poéme-objet and con- 
sists in a collage set to words. 

As has been indicated, the chief 
literary technique is automatic 
writing, in which “the spirit hears 
its own unconscious voice and the 
poet transcribes without the inter- 
vention of controlling reason.” Rea- 
son is tantamount to repression in 
the surrealist lexicon and is cast off 
like bonds, leaving the personality 
completely free. These texts are 
obviously a borrowing from Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis and are used for 
much the same purpose, as a “be- 
trayal of personality, an explora- 
tion of the mysteries of thought, a 
means of reconciling consciousness 
and unconsciousness, dream and 
life, reason and madness and of ex- 
plaining man to himself.” Breton 
goes so far as to assert automatism 
is the only means, outside the field 
of economics, of resolving such con- 
tradictions of principle as objectiv- 
ity and subjectivity, even of life and 
death. Just what sort of amor- 
phous nature man will find in him- 
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self by such investigation is sug- 
gested by Hugnet who tells us 
soberly that “Hans Arp has made a 
transcription of the amazing 
speeches which explain the lost 
worlds his objects inhabit, cherish- 
ing the dawn of chance, the twi- 
lights of delirium, the eggs of invis- 
ible pterodactyls.” 

The second type of surrealist 
product is dream writing. Now it 
is safe to say that few normal per- 
sons do not, at some time or an- 
other, dream a fairly connected 
sequence of events roughly approxi- 
mating a story. But, set down on 
paper, they are with rare excep- 
tions either foolish or mediocre. It 
remained for the surrealists to 
find literature in the after effects of 
a rarebit. Read, for example, 
analyzes with solemnity a personal 
experience in which he dreamt ma- 
terial for a poem so vividly that he 
was able to put it to paper the fol- 
lowing day. And much is made of 
Horace Walpole’s admission that 
The Castle of Otranto came to him 
in a dream and that, upon setting 
to work afterwards, he wrote with- 
out knowing what he was to relate. 
The incident, if true, is isolated, and 
we may legitimately expect the un- 
conscious effect of eccentricity to 
have impaired Walpole’s value as 
an objective witness. Strangely 
enough, nowadays such rich experi- 
ences fall only to surrealists. 

The surrealists also produce what 
Hugnet refers to without further 
definition as the “poem proper,” 
which is apparently to be under- 
stood as the poem of consciousness 
distinguished from automatic and 
dream writing. It is not to be con- 
fused, however, with the poems of 
rational men like Milton or Pope; 
not only does it connote inspiration 
in the sense of corybantic hysteria 
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or possession, but its surrealist cre- 
ators insist on “the absolute impos- 
sibility of producing a work of art 
by the conscious exercise of tal- 
ents.” And too, in their poems 
proper, the rule is images not meta- 
phors. For the metaphor, however 
precious or fantastic, as in the 
Metaphysical Poets, indicates a con- 
scious comparison whereas the 
image is a spontaneous, automatic 
perception. The metaphor is of the 
mind; the Surrealist Manifesto 
quotes Paul Reverdy to affirm that 
“the image is a pure creation of the 
spirit.” 

However, lest this emphasis on 
spirit appear contradictory in a 
movement built professedly on the 
materialistic basis of natural 
science and psychology, Read has- 
tens to add, “It would be absurd to 
call the surrealist anything but a 
dialectical materialist.” If at any 
time the surrealists approach a 
theology, they approximate a trun- 
cated pantheism. They are monists 
believing in the identity of spirit 
and matter but neither for them 
takes on the aspect of deity. Read 
professes to believe that between 
supernaturalism, or dualism of 
spirit and matter, and superrealism 
there is only a difference of age and 
evolution. Whether that explana- 
tion refers to essential concepts or 
to periodic theories he does not say, 
so that the discussion resolves itself 
into mere syntax. 

Two important modes of percep- 
tion, according to Breton, enter into 
the formation of surrealism, name- 
ly objective chance and objective 
humor. The former is explained as 
the occurrence of “certain situa- 
tions in life characterized by the 
fact that they appear to belong at 
the same time to the real series and 
the ideal series of events.” Chance, 
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since it is outside the control of 
reason, is a romantic essential in 
surrealism and it is depended upon 
to give images their “luminous and 
terrifying significance.” This is all 
part of the general plan to break 
down the barriers between rational 
and irrational life. Similar to the 
dramatic theory of Expressionism, 
surrealism attempts to create a 
single plane of action which will be 
made up indiscriminately of all 
states, even those normally contra- 
dictory. Objective humor is defined 
as a Hegelian synthesis of “the imi- 
tation of nature in its accidental 
forms” and humor, interpreted as 
“the paradoxical triumph of the 
pleasure principle over real condi- 
tions at a moment when they may 
be considered particularly unfavor- 
able.” The former ingredient is 
apparently the humor of spontane- 
ous enjoyment, based on the per- 
ception of something incongruous; 
the latter is the humor of escape 
from reality and the stress of cir- 
cumstances. Indeed it may not be 
humor in anything like the accepted 
sense, for Breton professes to see 
this pleasure principle at work in 
the Gothic novels and exults that 
never has it been more obviously 
revenged upon the principle of 
reality. 

In the practical sphere, the paral- 
lelism, amounting often to identity, 
between the doctrines of surrealism 
and more orthodox Marxism is 
striking. Both look forward to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and 
Hugnet explains that there is in sur- 
realism “in addition to its poesy, its 
social function, its political func- 
tion, its complete adhesion to the 
principles of dialectical material- 
ism, its revolutionary position, and 
its struggle against patriotism and 
the bourgeoisie.” Read, who has 


published a work entitled Essential 
Communism, explaining his syn- 
thesis of Marx and Herbert Read, 
and Breton both consider them- 
selves Marxists. Among the latter’s 
first set of propositions requisite to 
the complete surrealist is the belief 
in “the necessity of social revolu- 
tion as the final step of the antag- 
onism which is apparent at a cer- 
tain stage of their development be- 
tween the materially productive 
forces of society and the existing 
yield of production [class strug- 
gle]}.” 

From this and other protestations 
of faith, the surrealists appear to be 
no mere literary revolutionaries; 
while they hail the “revolt of 
words,” Breton among them also 
calls for “the resolution of the so- 
cial crisis in the only place where 
it can be resolved—in the streets.” 
In his essay “Limits not Frontiers 
of Surrealism,” published in 1936, 
he glories in the French sit-down 
strikes as the beginning of the 
“French Revolution” and sees the 
then raging Spanish conflict at a 
crucial stage with unjustified opti- 
mism for a “Republican” victory. 
To add to the roster, Hugh Sykes 
Davies lashes out against capitalism 
in Communist jargon and Paul 
Eluard boasts of his association 
with a fellow surrealist, Max Ernst, 
in the French Communist Party 
during the Moroccan War of 1925. 
He, too, can see poetry in “the re- 
volt of the Asturias, in the strikes 
of France and Belgium.” 

However the surrealist cult of 
irrationality is the sticking point of 
regular party line Communists. 
Propaganda is disavowed, for one 
thing because the aim of surrealism 
is to express the latent content, 
that is, analysis, of the age rather 
than the manifest content. Since 
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they flee from any conscious repre- 
sentation of reality in art, they are 
obliged to avoid “Socialist realism” 
as well. The duty of detailing pro- 
letarian hardships and the progress 
of the class struggle admits of no 
automatism, although non-Marxists 
will hardly agree with Breton when 
he complains that Socialist realism 
excludes the fantastic. He is in 
agreement with Engels, at least, in 
his contention that political opin- 
ions are better concealed in works 
of art. 

But if the surrealists are critical 
of Communism, or of the Moscow 
variety, it is no better disposed to- 
ward them. The Red orchestra re- 
sents the introduction of a decadent 
note into its paradise symphony, 
and from that point of view sur- 
realism is reduced to the status of 
a fellow traveler. The breach is 
not narrowed either by the fact that 
Read, like André Gide and other 
Leftist intellectuals, cannot close 
his eyes entirely to Communist 
hypocrisy in propagandizing for 
revolution abroad while practicing 
oppression at home. The boast of 
intellectual and artistic liberty 
which is continually on the lips of 
professional liberals who have 
never visited the Soviet is no suffi- 
cient guarantee for the surrealist 
whose aim is to harbor himself un- 
der whatever system gives the re- 
quired freedom. Since the move- 
ment affirms that the artist can 
have but one allegiance, to the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, it 
looked for that system in Commu- 
nism. “But even Communism,” 
writes Read with bitterness, “the 
creed of liberty and fraternity, has 
made the exigencies of a transitional 
epoch the excuse for an unneces- 
sary and stupid form of aesthetic 
intolerance.” 
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Despite its differences, however, 
surrealism joins merrily in the 
Marxist attack on property, “bour- 
geois marriage,” religion and patri- 
otism. It is particularly bitter 
against Catholicism, perhaps _be- 
cause it alone of current religions 
impresses the surrealists as being 
reasonable. They dislike its asso- 
ciation, manufactured by them- 
selves, with classicism in the odious 
surrealist interpretation, and its in- 
terest in angels and devils, although 
these are termed irrational con- 
cepts and should accordingly be 
given high place in the universe of 
surreality. But there the angels at 
least would be admittedly out of 
their element. Read further scores 
Christianity for “inducing the 
bloodiest epoch in the world’s his- 
tory” and supplies a slogan worthy 
of an anti-God Congress in his pon- 
tifical statement, “War is the cor- 
relative of religion.” War is ex- 
plained in Freudian jargon as the 
eruption in adult years of childhood 
repressions caused by the moral 
code which is sanctioned by re- 
ligion. 

As might be expected of a move- 
ment undertaken “in the name of 
Freud and Marx,” surrealism pro- 
fesses nothing but scorn for exist- 
ing moral codes. It is opposed to 
“current morality” because it finds 
it rotten. Read elaborates his im- 
plied distinction between current 
and surrealist morality by offering 
his own code based on liberty and 
love. The present code is charac- 
terized as a system of repressions; 
but give people freedom to do as 
they will and love will guide them 
in the paths of righteousness! Yet 
he insists quite solemnly that sur- 
realism is not sentimental, without 
explaining further how giving fallen 
mortals the license to do wrong will 
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encourage them to do right. This 
view, too, is at variance with that 
expressed by Dali who wishes to in- 
clude in surrealism “excrement and 
putrescence,” a statement which led 
one commentator to rename it 
“sewerrealism.” And when J. B. 
Priestley was assigned to cover the 
International Surrealist Exhibit in 
London in 1936 for an English peri- 
odical, he discovered a_ veritable 
miasma of perversion arising from 
its vaunted serious public of “scien- 
tists, artists, philosophers and so- 
cialists.” In answer Read wrote 
lamely that the surrealists “cannot 
protest against the perversion of a 
moral code for which they have no 
respect. But they despise people 
who indulge in perversion as much 
as they despise people who indulge 
in hypocrisy.” Now, surrealism is 
ever quick to detect the mote of 
hypocrisy in another’s eye but it is 
arrant hypocrisy to despise perver- 
sion in Bloomsbury aesthetes and 
glorify it in such “superrealist per- 
sonalities” as Lord Byron and the 
Marquis de Sade. Of that pair of 
ravens, Read writes: “the function 
of such figures is to be so positive 
in their immorality that morality 
becomes negative by comparison.” 
Read also neglects to explain, since 
the surrealist lacks respect for the 
moral code which condemns perver- 
sion, upon what grounds he de- 
spises it, too. Perhaps it offends his 
private code of liberty and love. We 
can imagine a pious surrealist, 
crammed with antiseptic love, ex- 
claiming “But surrealists don’t do 
such things!” In short, Read would 
have us believe that, in moral mat- 
ters, surrealists practice what they 
don’t preach. 


Serious opposition to surrealism 
has been found thus far mainly 
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among the intellectuals, since the 
movement, in its main points, is 
still a mystery to the general. It 
comes from two sources, the rabid 
right represented by Fascism, and 
the intelligent middle, whose mem- 
bers are chiefly Catholic. Wyndham 
Lewis, who is partial to Hitler, 
arraigns surrealism as a political 
conspiracy to subvert the white, 
male, adult, Western World through 
Communism. In the center, Paul 
Claudel and the whole Catholic Re- 
vival in France are cordially dis- 
liked in surrealist circles» as are 
Jacques Maritain and the modern 
Thomists. These are, of course, 
representatives of reason and “reac- 
tion” as embodied in Catholicism. 
Jean Cocteau, for whose conversion 
Maritain was responsible in good 
part, flirted with both Dada and 
surrealism in his time and in his 
character as a mirror of move- 
ments, but he has produced a mo- 
tion picture designed, it is said, to 
give an adequate reply to the sur- 
realists through their own tech- 
nique. Le Sang d’un Poéte was 
shown briefly in New York some 
seven or eight years ago but it is 
safe to predict that the majority of 
the audience missed the point—if, 
indeed, it was there to be grasped. 
But at least Cocteau indicated his 
side of the fence by summing up, 
in trenchant and comprehensible 
fashion, the futility of the then 
raging religious persecution in 
Mexico. 

Surrealism has survived longer 
than most decadent movements in 
so-called liberal countries because it 
is intensely, fanatically serious of 
purpose, and because it is engrafted 
on the Communist strategy for 
world domination. The one thing 
which will kill, or effectively stunt 
its growth is wide popularization. 
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The inner circle of devotees will 
last until it is circumscribed by 
dilettantes, and again by satirists. 
Ironically enough, Salvador Dali of 
the sanctum provided the opening 
wedge for middle class ridicule by 
exposing surrealism in all its essen- 
tial absurdity and salaciousness to 
the vulgar throngs who patronized 
the “girlie shows” of the World’s 
Fair. And an exposition of its 
theory can only strengthen that im- 
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pression of absurdity in normal in- 
telligences which is gotten from the 
samples of surrealist art and litera- 
ture which are now being exploited 
in laugh-loving America by com- 
mercial advertisers, by clumsy 
radio comedians and equally irrev- 
erent forces. It is an irony to be 
looked for, that as surrealism’s 
earnestness gave Dada its quietus, 
Dada’s old weapon of ridicule may 
demolish surrealism. 


THREE SKETCHES FOR AN ALTARPIECE 


By TrRISTRAM LIVINGSTONE 
1. THE MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


ICH Famagusta and the palace bright 
With sunset fires or with an eastern moon 

That drew the golden day to silver night 
Were not like this, where late the air was strewn 
With blinding glory audible with song— 
No knight or prince of any royal house 
Was fair as this King she had waited long: 
The Lover in a dream—at last her Spouse. 


Yet now in Adrian’s hermit cell it seemed 
The holy rite, the angel choir, the wings 
Were visions that some sleeping child had dreamed, 
Save that she, waking, kept these wondrous things: 
A brimming cup of love unknown of old, 

A trembling finger spanned with mystic gold. 
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Il. THE WELL OF ST. KENELM 


Not now by Kenelm’s grave the white cow lies 
Who daily cropped the mystic pastures where 
The saint’s dissevered head perfumed the air; 
No more the rustic sees with jealous eyes 

Her brimming pail, and rumors of magic rise. 
Of Mourning’s retinue that in the fair 

Green vale once halted, one alone is there: 

The sad-voiced curlew with her grieving cries. 


The lark on high now sifts her golden song 
Of joy, or so the ancient chap-books tell, 

And everywhere white violets are found; 

For where the martyr’s bones had lain so long, 
Is ever seen about St. Kenelm’s well 

The print of Beauty’s foot on holy ground. 


III. MAGDALENE AND THE NATIVITY 


In silken robes at Magdala she lay, 

And feasted as men never had before; 

The viols sang, and on the marble floor 

Feet dancing wove in threaded interplay. 

For there had come unto her gates that day, 
Fair lords of western lands—the Gaul, the Moor; 
And one enamored paused before her door 

Who vowed to cast his heritage away. 


But there was bitterness within the sound 
Of revelry. Of cheeks stained cinnabar 

She tired, and tired of dancing and the feast; 
Yet knew not why so magically profound 
Ecstatic voices sounded from afar, 
Proclaiming new life risen in the east. 














NATIONALISM TRUE AND FALSE 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


66) ]ATIONALISM,” says Mr. John 

Eppstein, “is the cult of na- 
tionality.” “Nationalism,” accord- 
ing to a pamphlet edited by Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes for the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 
“in its historic and simplest sense, 
is patriotism applied to one’s na- 
tionality.” What, at first sight could 
be clearer? What, if nationality be 
a good thing, more legitimate? In- 
deed the pamphlet cited goes on to 
say that nationalism is “a common 
cultural phenomenon and one com- 
patible with Catholic tradition and 
precept.” And the late Editor of 
The Month, Father Joseph Keating, 
S.J., writing in 1916, recognized in 
nationality, which in the context 
seems clearly to be equivalent to 
nationalism, in its proper place and 
within its proper limits, a good and 
fruitful principle, adding that each 
nation in virtue of the qualities 
which make it distinct has some- 
thing of its own to contribute to 
the common stock of civilization. 
In the same year we find Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., contributing to 
the Dublin Review an article en- 
titled “A Plea for Nationalism,” in 
which he maintains that “to pre- 
serve a native language and litera- 
ture, to develop a national spirit, to 
foster all that goes to make up a 
national ‘personality’ . . . these are 
all legitimate aims on the part of 
every people.” Again, “The na- 
tionalist sentiment is essentially a 
true sentiment, true, that is, to 
man’s very nature.” Now these 
aims constitute the cult of national- 


ity and therefore nationalism. It 
would be easy to quote many simi- 
lar pleas for nationalism varying 
from qualified approval to enthu- 
siastic eulogy. 

On the other hand it would be 
no less easy to quote attacks on 
nationalism varying from reasoned 
criticism to indiscriminate denun- 
ciation. These attacks come not 
only from imperialists and cosmo- 
politans but from writers of a very 
different stamp. Indeed the ex- 
cesses of nationalism, chiefly Ger- 
man and Italian, in recent times 
have brought about vigorous reac- 
tions against all that nationalism 
stands for, with a tendency to em- 
phasize internationalism and paci- 
fism in varying degrees. During 
the past few years the late Pope 
Pius XI. spoke frequently and 
strongly on the subject, and gen- 
erally with adverse criticism of 
nationalism. No doubt a study of 
his pronouncements will be our best 
way of coming to understand the 
rights and wrongs of nationalism. 

Here is a passage from the En- 
cyclical Caritate Christi (May 3, 
1932) which reveals his thought 
with considerable clearness: 


“The right order of Christian 
charity does not disapprove of law- 
ful love of country and a sentiment 
of justifiable nationalism; on the 
contrary it confrols, sanctifies, and 

1 As samples one might cite Julien Benda’s 
Discours a4 la Nation Européenne (Paris, 
1933); Nicholas Petrescu’s The Interpretation 


of National Differentiations (London, 1930); 
E. I. Watkin, and others. 
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enlivens them. If, however, egoism, 
abusing this love of country and 
exaggerating this sentiment of na- 
tionalism, insinuates itself into the 
relations between one nationality 
and another, there is no excess that 
will not seem justified; and that 
which, between individuals would 
be judged blameworthy by all, is 
then considered lawful and praise- 
worthy, if it is done in the name 
of this exaggerated nationalism. 
Instead of the great law of love and 
human brotherhood which em- 
braces and holds in a single family 
all nations and peoples with one 
Father Who is in Heaven, there 
enters hatred driving all to de- 
struction.” 2 

From this we gather the follow- 
ing, among other, points: 

1. There is a good and legiti- 
mate nationalism as well as a bad. 

2. The evil that may be in na- 
tionalism lies not in attachment to, 
or cult of, nationality, however fer- 
vent it may be, but in (a) exclu- 
siveness, shutting out all other na- 
tions from the sphere of one’s char- 
ity; (b) disregard of the moral law 
which binds nations as well as in- 
dividuals. 

3. Nationalism is not the same 
thing as patriotism. Further to 2 
(a) above — exclusiveness — Pope 
Pius XI. in the Encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris repeats the doctrine 
that “the peoples of the earth form 
one family in God.” This, of course, 
is simply Gospel teaching. His 
Samaritan nationality did not pre- 
vent the Good Samaritan from go- 


2 Cf. the Encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei (Decem- 
ber 23, 1922): “Love of country becomes 
merely an occasion for . - grave injustice, 
when love of country is debased to the con- 
dition of an extreme nationalism, when we 
forget that all men are our brothers and 
members of the same human family, that 
other nations have an equal right with us 
both to life and to prosperity.” 


ing to the succor of the wounded 
Jew. No nation, not even the 
heathen, is excluded from the Fa- 
therhood of God, nor consequently 
from the brotherhood of all other 
nations. The men of nationalities 
other than our own constitute our 
“neighbor” whom we are bound to 
love. Christ Himself treated with 
equal tenderness and consideration 
the Samaritan woman, the Roman 
centurion, and, after seeming reluc- 
tance, the woman of Canaan (or the 
Syro-Phoenician). St. Paul had 
taught the same doctrine, to Jews 
an intensely unpopular teaching. 
“For ye are all through your faith 
sons of God in Christ Jesus ... In 
Him is neither Jew nor Greek .. . 
For ye are all one person in Christ 
Jesus” (Galatians iii. 28). “God,” 
he told his Jewish readers, “is no 
respecter of persons,” nor, obvi- 
ously, of nationalities. “Is God,” 
he argued, “the God of the Jews 
alone? Is He not the God of the 
gentiles also?” (Romans iii. 29). 

As to 2 (b)—disregard of moral 
law—we have this teaching of Bene- 
dict XV. in his Encyclical Pacem 
(May 23, 1920): “The Gospel does 
not contain one law for individuals 
and another different from the first 
for cities and peoples.” Therefore 
a cult of nationality which ignores 
or obscures the solidarity of the hu- 
man race in origin and destiny, 
which therefore recognizes no in- 
ternational obligations and ignores, 
when that course happens to suit 
its purpose, the rights of other na- 
tions, is a perverse development of 
nationalism, and one to be repudi- 
ated by Christian and statesman 
alike. 

True nationalism as we have 
seen, has been described as the cult 
of nationality. I should prefer to 
call it a rational cultivation of na- 
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tionality. For cult, after all, is wor- 
ship and worship may turn to 
idolatry. That is what has actually 
happened in certain countries. 
Men have made a god of their na- 
tion and made more of its cult than 
of religious worship.* Their nation 
becomes for other peoples a veri- 
table Juggernaut trampling upon 
their prostrate forms. All that hin- 
dered or seemed to hinder that 
supreme worship has been swept 
aside. The Church herself is called 
upon to bow down, to subordinate 
her spiritual mission to the glorifi- 
cation of the nation, failing which 
she is deprived of all those means 
without which, in God’s ordinary 
Providence, her mission cannot be 
carried out. This is that pagan 
nationalism which the head of the 
Church has so often denounced. 
“Nationalism savours both of 
heresy and idolatry which seeks the 
satisfaction of national pride to the 
extent of disregarding the moral 
law, the absolute claims of human 
fraternity, and the universal char- 
acter of the Church,” says John 
Eppstein in The Catholic Tradition 
of the Law of Nations (p. 355). In 
an address to the Cardinals on De- 
cember 24, 1930, the late Pope Pius 
XI. speaks of “un egoistico e duro 
nazionalismo” which leads to hatred 
and envy instead of mutual desire 
of good, diffidence and suspicion in- 
stead of fraternal confidence, rival- 
ry and strife instead of cordial co- 
operation, ambition of overlordship 
and predominance instead of the re- 
spect and safeguarding of rights... 
such nationalism renders well-nigh 
8 “The essence of Nationalism, in its present 
form as a menace to religion, lies in this, that 
the nation is made an end in itself.” Hilaire 


Belloc: Survivals and New Arrivals (Sheed & 
Ward, 1929), p. 141. The points made by 


Mr. Belloc as to the evil effects of excessive 
nationalism on religion deserve careful con- 
sideration. 
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impossible the maintenance of 
peace between peoples and states. 
But without going to such ex- 
tremes as this, nationalism ever 
tends to turn aside from its primary 
purpose (the cultivation of those 
distinctive traits, that peculiar cul- 
ture which go to constitute nation- 
ality) and to be set flowing in other 
channels. It tends to become crys- 
tallized in certain aims or claims 
and these are taken up as the pro- 
gram or “platform” of some politi- 
cal party, which thereupon seeks 
popular support by describing itself 
as Nationalist. As long as the 
nationhood of a given people is im- 
pugned or threatened or its lan- 
guage or some other distinctive 
trait of nationality oppressed, the 
task of nationalism is to emphasize, 
to vindicate its national separate- 
ness, its right to nationhood. Those 
who undertook this task might well 
call themselves Nationalists. But 
they were so mainly in a political 
sense, however legitimate. When 
nationhood and nationality have 
been vindicated and the fight is 
over, then nationalism may turn to 
its proper task of cultivating the 
positive elements of nationality— 
language, literature, art, the na- 
tional traditions and ways of life. 
But almost inevitably, even in a 
state in full and undisturbed pos- 
session of nationhood, there grow 
up two rival tendencies, the one 
merely progressive, the other agres- 
sive. Political nationalism, finding 
its task within the nation complete, 
is apt to turn its attention to exter- 
nal affairs, and seek an outlet for 
its zeal and energies in rivalry with 
other nations, in territorial expan- 
sion, in a word into national 
aggrandizement. It may turn into 
Chauvinism or into Imperialism. 
For what is Imperialism but an ag- 
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gressive nationalism which seeks to 
expand at the expense of other peo- 
ples or at least without regard to 
their wishes? This type of na- 
tionalism is peculiarly liable to con- 
sider good every means that serves 
its purpose even to the violation of 
the moral law. 

Nor must it be forgotten that 
nationalism is not merely a frame 
of mind: it is almost always a pas- 
sion. And passion is both violent 
and blind. Moreover, it is not 
merely the passion of an individual 
nor even of many individuals: it is, 
or is apt to become in a moment, a 
passion of the group-mind. The 
group-mind can be swayed, fanned 
to a flame, by leaders, by the press, 
by slogans, by any of those name- 
less causes that produce mass hys- 
teria. And when that stage has 
been reached there are no extremes 
of unreason or of blind fury of 
which it is not capable. In that re- 
spect, however, it does not differ 
from other mob movements, such 
as those that have their source in 
“religious” or anti-religious hatred. 

Again it is true that nationalism 
suppressed becomes an _ explosive 
force of terrific power. Witness the 
nineteenth century history of Po- 
lish, Hungarian, Irish, Greek, and 
Balkan nationalism. But the blame 
for its excesses, when there are any, 
lies not so much with nationalism 
as with the powers which have de- 
nied its legitimate claims and forci- 
bly suppressed its manifestations. 

When therefore a writer pub- 
lishes a book ¢ in which he describes 
nationalism as “that perverse politi- 
cal passion for racial segregation 
and exclusiveness which largely 
brought about the World War, has 
wrecked the League of Nations, and 


4A Century of Nationalism. By H. L. 
Featherstone. London: Nelson, 1939. 
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constitutes an ever present menace 
to the peace of the world,” we won- 
der what precisely he means by 
nationalism and which manifesta- 
tions of nationalism in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries he 
considers worthy of such sweeping 
condemnation. In the first place 
we find him saying that “so far 
neither Liberalism nor Nationalism 
has been accurately defined; and 
rightly, because neither is capable 
of scientific definition” (p. 10). 
Perhaps, but some working defini- 
tion is surely desirable. Later (p. 
13), he says: “Nationalism stresses 
the claims of the group and sub- 
ordinates individual rights entirely 
to these claims.” But is this true 
of all forms of nationalism or only 
of its excesses and exaggerations? 
In fact throughout his work these 
latter are set down to Nationalism 
as such. Elsewhere,’ however, he 
admits the advantages in stability 
and internal unity of the Nation- 
State, which is precisely what 
nationalism, in its political form, 
aims at as its goal. We may con- 
clude that nationalism, being the 
rational cultivation of nationality, 
or, as others prefer to say, patriot- 
ism applied to nationality, is in it- 
self a good and praiseworthy thing. 
Religion has no fault to find with 
it. To quote a pamphlet of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, Patriotism, National- 
ism and the Brotherhood of Man: * 


5P. 184, P. 188ft. “The recognition of 
nationalism as a fact of nature, and as there- 
fore a valuable means of creating a stable 
community, was the greatest work of the nine- 
teenth century.” “But,” he goes on, “to make 
nationalism an end in itself . .. is both 
foolish and criminal.” 

6 This pamphlet may, I think, be confidently 
taken as representing the normal Catholic atti- 
tude and teaching. It is the Report of a Com- 
mittee which besides distinguished laymen, 
contained nine priests (including Father 
LaFarge, S.J., and Father Frenay, O.P., and 
three nuns. It was published by The Paulist 
Press, New York, in 1937). 
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tionality. For cult, after all, is wor- 
ship and worship may turn to 
idolatry. That is what has actually 
happened in certain countries. 
Men have made a god of their na- 
tion and made more of its cult than 
of religious worship.* Their nation 
becomes for other peoples a veri- 
table Juggernaut trampling upon 
their prostrate forms. All that hin- 
dered or seemed to hinder that 
supreme worship has been swept 
aside. The Church herself is called 
upon to bow down, to subordinate 
her spiritual mission to the glorifi- 
cation of the nation, failing which 
she is deprived of all those means 
without which, in God’s ordinary 
Providence, her mission cannot be 
carried out. This is that pagan 
nationalism which the head of the 
Church has so often denounced. 
“Nationalism savours both of 
heresy and idolatry which seeks the 
satisfaction of national pride to the 
extent of disregarding the moral 
law, the absolute claims of human 
fraternity, and the universal char- 
acter of the Church,” says John 
Eppstein in The Catholic Tradition 
of the Law of Nations (p. 355). In 
an address to the Cardinals on De- 
cember 24, 1930, the late Pope Pius 
XI. speaks of “un egoistico e duro 
nazionalismo” which leads to hatred 
and envy instead of mutual desire 
of good, diffidence and suspicion in- 
stead of fraternal confidence, rival- 
ry and strife instead of cordial co- 
operation, ambition of overlordship 
and predominance instead of the re- 
spect and safeguarding of rights... 
such nationalism renders well-nigh 
8 “The essence of Nationalism, in its present 
form as a menace to religion, lies in this, that 
the nation is made an end in itself.” Hilaire 


Belloc: Survivals and New Arrivals (Sheed & 
1929), p. 


Ward, 
Mr. Belloc as to the evil effects of excessive 
nationalism on religion deserve careful con- 
sideration. 


141. The points made by 
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impossible the maintenance of 
peace between peoples and states. 
But without going to such ex- 
tremes as this, nationalism ever 
tends to turn aside from its primary 
purpose (the cultivation of those 
distinctive traits, that peculiar cul- 
ture which go to constitute nation- 
ality) and to be set flowing in other 
channels. It tends to become crys- 
tallized in certain aims or claims 
and these are taken up as the pro- 
gram or “platform” of some politi- 
cal party, which thereupon seeks 
popular support by describing itself 
as Nationalist. As long as the 
nationhood of a given people is im- 
pugned or threatened or its lan- 
guage or some other distinctive 
trait of nationality oppressed, the 
task of nationalism is to emphasize, 
to vindicate its national separate- 
ness, its right to nationhood. Those 
who undertook this task might well 
call themselves Nationalists. But 
they were so mainly in a political 
sense, however legitimate. When 
nationhood and nationality have 
been vindicated and the fight is 
over, then nationalism may turn to 
its proper task of cultivating the 
positive elements of nationality— 
language, literature, art, the na- 
tional traditions and ways of life. 
But almost inevitably, even in a 
state in full and undisturbed pos- 
session of nationhood, there grow 
up two rival tendencies, the one 
merely progressive, the other agres- 
sive. Political nationalism, finding 
its task within the nation complete, 
is apt to turn its attention to exter- 
nal affairs, and seek an outlet for 
its zeal and energies in rivalry with 
other nations, in territorial expan- 
sion, in a word into national 
aggrandizement. It may turn into 
Chauvinism or into Imperialism. 
For what is Imperialism but an ag- 
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gressive nationalism which seeks to 
expand at the expense of other peo- 
ples or at least without regard to 
their wishes? This type of na- 
tionalism is peculiarly liable to con- 
sider good every means that serves 
its purpose even to the violation of 
the moral law. 

Nor must it be forgotten that 
nationalism is not merely a frame 
of mind: it is almost always a pas- 
sion. And passion is both violent 
and blind. Moreover, it is not 
merely the passion of an individual 
nor even of many individuals: it is, 
or is apt to become in a moment, a 
passion of the group-mind. The 
group-mind can be swayed, fanned 
to a flame, by leaders, by the press, 
by slogans, by any of those name- 
less causes that produce mass hys- 
teria. And when that stage has 
been reached there are no extremes 
of unreason or of blind fury of 
which it is not capable. In that re- 
spect, however, it does not differ 
from other mob movements, such 
as those that have their source in 
“religious” or anti-religious hatred. 

Again it is true that nationalism 
suppressed becomes an explosive 
force of terrific power. Witness the 
nineteenth century history of Po- 
lish, Hungarian, Irish, Greek, and 
Balkan nationalism. But the blame 
for its excesses, when there are any, 
lies not so much with nationalism 
as with the powers which have de- 
nied its legitimate claims and forci- 
bly suppressed its manifestations. 

When therefore a writer pub- 
lishes a book ¢ in which he describes 
nationalism as “that perverse politi- 
cal passion for racial segregation 
and exclusiveness which largely 
brought about the World War, has 
wrecked the League of Nations, and 


4A Century of Nationalism. By H. L. 
Featherstone. London: Nelson, 1939. 


constitutes an ever present menace 
to the peace of the world,” we won- 
der what precisely he means by 
nationalism and which manifesta- 
tions of nationalism in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries he 
considers worthy of such sweeping 
condemnation. In the first place 
we find him saying that “so far 
neither Liberalism nor Nationalism 
has been accurately defined; and 
rightly, because neither is capable 
of scientific definition” (p. 10). 
Perhaps, but some working defini- 
tion is surely desirable. Later (p. 
13), he says: “Nationalism stresses 
the claims of the group and sub- 
ordinates individual rights entirely 
to these claims.” But is this true 
of all forms of nationalism or only 
of its excesses and exaggerations? 
In fact throughout his work these 
latter are set down to Nationalism 
as such. Elsewhere,® however, he 
admits the advantages in stability 
and internal unity of the Nation- 
State, which is precisely what 
nationalism, in its political form, 
aims at as its goal. We may con- 
clude that nationalism, being the 
rational cultivation of nationality, 
or, as others prefer to say, patriot- 
ism applied to nationality, is in it- 
self a good and praiseworthy thing. 
Religion has no fault to find with 
it. To quote a pamphlet of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, Patriotism, National- 
ism and the Brotherhood of Man: ®* 


5P. 184, P. 188ft. “The recognition of 
nationalism as a fact of nature, and as there- 
fore a valuable means of creating a stable 
community, was the greatest work of the nine- 
teenth century.” “But,” he goes on, “to make 
nationalism an end in itself . .. is both 
foolish and criminal.” 

6 This pamphlet may, I think, be confidently 
taken as representing the normal Catholic atti- 
tude and teaching. It is the Report of a Com- 
mittee which besides distinguished laymen, 
contained nine priests (including Father 
LaFarge, S.J., and Father Frenay, O.P., and 
three nuns. It was published by The Paulist 
Press, New York, in 1937). 
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“The Church has not discouraged 
the fusion of the consciousness of 
nationality with the sentiment of 
patriotism to produce a kind of 
nationalism. On the contrary, the 
Church has approved, rather than 
disapproved, the unity and inde- 
pendence of particular nationali- 
ties—German, French, Spanish, 
English, Irish, Polish, and all the 
others.” How comes it then that 
nationalism has in recent times 
called forth so many condemna- 
tions from the Holy See and such 
hostile criticism from many writ- 
ers? Surely because it so often 
fails to conform to principles of 
Christian nationalism. These prin- 
ciples are, in the pamphlet just re- 
ferred to, laid down as follows: 
“Christian nationalism must con- 
form like any patriotism to the law 
of Christ. It must not be an end 
in itself, but a means to an end— 
the brotherhood of men and of na- 
tions under the Fatherhood of God. 
It must not make the national state 
the supreme and exclusive object of 
men’s loyalty. It must not adopt a 
contemptuous and vainglorious at- 
titude towards foreign nations. 
. Above all it must not itself be- 
come a religion. Rather it must in- 
fuse and purify the love of the nat- 
ural with love of the supernatural, 
the love of one’s own nation with 
respect for other nations. It must 
be guided, both internally and ex- 
ternally, by the supreme Christian 
principles of justice and charity. It 
must reconcile the special duties of 
national patriotism with the general 
obligation of international comity. 
It must protect and advance the 
universal mission of the Christian 
religion and of its central divine 
agency, the Papacy, which is at 
once national, international, and 
supranational” (p. 13). 
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That, the average man might say 
with a gasp, is “rather a large or- 
der.” But can the truth and right- 
ness of it be seriously called into 
question? 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of 
History in Columbia University, was 
the chairman of the Committee 
which drew up the pamphlet from 
which I have quoted. In a book 
published by him ten years earlier, 
Essays on Nationalism, he is less 
favorable and, I think, less just to 
nationalism. He describes it as “a 
modern emotional fusion and exag- 
geration of two very old phenome- 
na—nationality and patriotism.” I 
venture to think that it is modern 
only in name. Men were always 
attached to their native ways and 
speech and traditions. But certain- 
ly in modern times it has grown 
more self-conscious. Again why an 
exaggeration? He is evidently re- 
garding nationalism not in itself 
and as it might be but in its more 
violent historical manifestations. I 
take it that the pamphlet repre- 
sents his maturer judgment. 

There is another grievance 
against nationalism that calls for 
mention here. It is to the effect 
that nationalism is inimical to in- 
ternationalism, that is to the growth 
of a wholesome spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the nations. If such 
nationalism be meant as has result- 
ed in the rise of the totalitarian 
states, then undoubtedly the com- 
plaint is justified, for totalitarian- 
ism, if it does not entirely preclude 
all collaboration, is certainly a hin- 
drance to it and renders virtually 
impossible any such thing as an in- 
ternational society such as the 
League of Nations represents, how- 
ever imperfectly. If on the contrary 
the accusation be aimed at all inten- 
sive cultivation of nationality and 
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preservation of national unity and 
independence, it cannot be admit- 
ted. In his valuable work National- 
ism and Internationalism Mr. Ram- 
say Muir works out the thesis that 
“it is only on the basis of triumph- 
ant nationalism that an effective in- 
ternationalism can be realised. It is 
only by means of an organised in- 
ternational system that the rights, 
and even the existence, of the 
weaker nationalities can be pro- 
tected” (Pref. p. 7). 

The very word international, im- 
plying the existence of separate 
nations, ought to warn us that na- 
tionalism and internationalism are 
not antithetical. Indeed there are 
certain respects in which a modern 
man can be hardly other than inter- 
nationally minded. He is forced to 
think in terms not of his nation 
only but of Europe, or of America, 
or for that matter of the world. If 
as Irishmen we are national, as 
Catholics and as human beings we 
are international or, if you will, 
supranational. As there is a Chris- 
tian as well as a pagan nationalism, 
so there is a Christian as well as a 
pagan internationalism, and it is 
well that we should have clear 
ideas as to wherein the difference 
between them lies. 

“The internationalism which is 
compatible with Christian teaching 

. is simply an honest and rea- 
soned respect for the rights of all 
nations and for a specific world 
order. It involves an appreciation 
of the ties of blood, nature, inter- 
est, and culture which knit together 
individuals and nations, indeed the 
whole human race. It calls for 
recognition of the claims of human- 
ity, as well as of one’s own nation- 
ality, and for sympathetic regard 
for serious efforts at international 
co-operation. Particularly does it 
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call for a lessening of economic 
nationalism, for a halt on national- 
istic imperialism, for a reduction of 
national armaments, for an eradica- 
tion of national and racial preju- 
dices, and in general for the rever- 
sal of policies and attitudes which 
militate against justice and char- 
ity in the mutual relationships of 
peoples and in the advance of com- 
mon civilization” (Patriotism, 
Nationalism and the Brotherhood 
of Man). 

An internationalism of this kind 
will do no injury to true national- 
ism, nor is true nationalism incom- 
patible with it. But there is, as I 
have hinted above, one sphere of in- 
ternational life in which national- 
ism is wholly out of place, the 
sphere of the Christian religion. 
And it is a sphere into which na- 
tionalism tends to obtrude itself, a 
tendency which shows itself par- 
ticularly in the formation of au- 
tonomous “national” Churches. 

Christianity as such knows no 
national distinctions. If St. Paul 
in his day could declare that there 
was “no distinction of Jew and 
Greek for there is the same Lord 
for all” (To the Romans x. 12 and 
again to the Galatians iii. 28 and 
1 Corinthians i. 24), Catholicism 
today must oppose all religious dis- 
crimination among Catholics based 
on race or nationality. Christian- 
ity is a universal religion: catho- 
licity is of its essence no less than 
unity. No doubt in rites and cere- 
monies, in customs and devotions 
and other non-essentials it may 
vary from country to country, but 
in doctrine and in government unity 
is essential. On the other hand the 
tendency of extreme nationalism is 
to recognize no authority spiritual 
or temporal beyond its own borders, 
to be, within them, a law unto it- 
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self, to be self-contained in religion 
as in all else. Hence the “national” 
or would-be national Churches— 
Anglican, Gallican, Balkan, Czech, 
German,—all subordinate not to the 
Church Universal but to the Nation- 
State. Such a concept of the Church 
is obviously at variance with the 
true Christian concept. Lest this 
should seem, to certain readers, 
merely an ecclesiastical view, let me 
quote the testimony of a recent 
writer, H. L. Featherstone, referred 
to above, who can hardly be sus- 
pected of ecclesiasticism: 
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“How far this spirit [national- 
ism] can penetrate and become 
part and parcel of the mental at- 
mosphere is illustrated by the com- 
pletely uncritical acceptance by 
English people of the Anglican 
Church. The spectacle of a national 
Christian Church arouses no feel- 
ings of amazement, though clearly 
nothing could be more inconsistent 
with Christian doctrine. . . . Nation- 
alism is so deep-rooted that the fla- 
grant inconsistency of a national 
Church claiming to be Christian is 
simply not observed.” 


EVERGREEN 


By EILEEN DUGGAN 


UT why do you yellow now, 
O slow and grim of green? 
Even summer would be better 


For your giving in. 


Summer is more close to fall. 


"Tis autumn counts 


the cost. 


Why shed leaves in soft September 
That out-faced the frost? 


So a Roman ere he reach 
His great triumphal arch 
Might give way to some slow wound, 


Dying on the march. 


And yet who am I to chide 
Whom winter could not wring? 
My heart and you broke off together 


In the leafy Spring. 
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By WALTER V. GAVIGAN 


. WENTY years ago,” wrote 

Archbishop John J. Keane in 
1899, “the Church in America could 
thank God for the possession of 
three great men, of whom any coun- 
try in the world might well be 
proud. They were Brownson, 
Hecker and Corcoran: our great 
philosopher, our great missionary, 
and our living encyclopedia of so- 
cial learning.” 

The last mentioned of this illus- 
trious trio, James Andrew Corcoran 
was born at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, March 30, 1820. At the age 
of fourteen, he was sent to Rome 
by Bishop John England to study 
at the College of Propaganda, and 
eight years later, December 21, 
1842, he was ordained by Cardinal 
Franzoni, the first native of the 
Carolinas, to receive orders in the 
Catholic Church. The following 
year, having distinguished himself 
in scholarship, he was awarded the 
degree of doctor of sacred theology. 
The year 1844, found him back in 
Charleston, as assistant at the 
Cathedral. 

Destined to become America’s 
greatest authority on Church mat- 
ters, even at twenty-four Corcoran’s 
learning was prodigious. He read 
with ease the literatures and dia- 
lects of Western and Northern 
Europe, and spoke Latin as flu- 
ently as English. He was likewise 
a profound Semitic scholar, with a 
special predilection for Syriac, the 
language of the Sacred Scriptures. 
For mental recreation, he busied 





himself with abstruse problems in 
higher mathematics. 

Eventually he was appointed to 
the teaching staff of the Charleston 
Seminary, and for fifteen years, 
from 1846-1861, he served as edi- 
tor of The United States Catholic 
Miscellany — the first distinctively 
Catholic literary periodical in the 
country. 

Like many of the clergymen of 
that day, it was not long before Dr. 
Corcoran became engaged in theo- 
logical controversy. In his case, the 
subject happened to be Luther, and 
he sent to Europe for a complete 
collection of “Lutherana” and was 
preparing a scholarly treatise on 
the great German schismatic, when 
fire destroyed his priceless library 
and together with it, all his labors 
of research. Never again was he 
to assemble material for a book. 
Often in later years, when pressed 
by friends to do so, he would reply, 
“The world has more books than it 
knows what to do with, and it needs 
no books from me.” Catholic period- 
ical journalism, on the other hand, 
was to claim the profound scholar 
that the book publishers lost. 

Throughout the Civil War, Dr. 
Corcoran did not hesitate to show 
his Southern sympathies. There- 
fore, when General Beauregard re- 
quested that he accompany four 
doctors and a number of Sisters of 
Mercy to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina in 1862, to minister to the vic- 
tims of the cholera, Dr. Corcoran 
bravely acquiesced. There he suc- 
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cored the sick and the dying and 
remained as pastor of the Catholic 
church until 1868. 

During the interim, he had 
served as Secretary to the Baltimore 
Provincial Councils of 1855 and 
1858, as well as secretary in chief 
to the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, 1866. Two years later, 
because of his erudition, he was 
chosen theologian to represent 
America on the commission pre- 
paratory to the Vatican Council. At 
Rome, during the famous debates 
on Papal Infallibility, it was Dr. 
Corcoran, who drew up the famous 
“Spalding Formula” described as 
“an olive branch” in which the doc- 
trine of Infallibility was implied 
rather than flatly stated. 

Upon his return to America, Dr. 
Corcoran was invited to accept the 
chair of theology at the Seminary of 
St. Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania, a position that he 
continued to hold until his death. 

His Overbrook students were 
wont to compare him both in form 
and feature to Thomas Aquinas 
whom he appeared to rival in depth 
and extent and accuracy of scholar- 
ship. “He was a lifelong student,” 
writes one of his contemporaries, 
“ever absorbing knowledge. He 
was deeply read in Oriental litera- 
tures. He was equally at home in 
the sacred and profane literatures 
of nearly every nation in medieval 
and modern Europe; he was un- 
rivaled as a Latinist and wrote the 
Latin language with classic grace 
and purity of expression; his 
knowledge of books extended to the 
smallest details and the most ob- 
scure writers; he was possessed of 
rare critical acumen; his erudition 
. was profound, but he never permit- 
ted it to conceal from him the real 
worth of an opinion. Authorities 
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had in his judgment the weight of 
their intrinsic merit, and neither 
more nor less. He had rare tact in 
brushing aside as so many cobwebs 
traditional opinions and traditional 
quotations, and going straight to the 
heart of his subject, weighing and 
measuring it in the light of his 
trained intellect. In all matters of 
human knowledge he considered 
facts and principles above mere as- 
sertions, how respectable soever 
might be the author from whom 
they proceeded. He was intolerant 
of all dogmatism, be it the dogma- 
tism of the theologian who would 
have men more orthodox than the 
Church; or be it the dogmatism of 
the scientist who would obtrude his 
crude fancies and proven propo- 
sitions.” 

In addition to teaching at Over- 
brook, Dr. Corcoran helped to found 
and edited from Philadelphia from 
1876 to 1889, the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review—a_ publication 
which has never been rivaled for 
its breadth and depth of Catholic 
scholarship. This splendid maga- 
zine unfortunately ceased publica- 
tion in 1924. The scope of Dr. Cor- 
coran’s learning is reflected in the 
number and diversity of the articles 
he contributed to the Review over a 
period of thirteen years. 

Possessed of a phenomenal mem- 
ory, often when he had cause to 
prove a reference he would dis- 
patch a student to the library tell- 
ing not only the volume, but the 
page, and even the paragraph he 
meant to quote. “I have known 
him in published articles,” writes 
Brother Azarias, “to quote chapter 
and page of authorities without 
consulting his books. I have heard 
him recite from Italian poets for 
hours at a time and even give the 
variations of different editions that 
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he may not have looked into for 
years.” 

Often, if a confrere quoted from 
some one of the classic poets, Dr. 
Corcoran would go him one better 
by continuing from where he had 
left off, for stanza after stanza. Yet 
one day when someone referred to 
this great gift, he humbly re- 
marked, “It would probably be bet- 
ter for me, did I know nothing save 
to say my Paters and Aves.” 

Physically as well as mentally, 
the Doctor was an imposing per- 
sonality. Above medium height, he 
was inclined to be portly with 
broad shoulders, and a magnificent 
head from which peered sharp 
gray eyes under a massive brow. 

“Appreciative of the _ slightest 
courtesy, attentive to everyone who 
spoke to him, ready to answer any 
questions asked of him, a good lis- 
tener, a most entertaining talker, 
telling edifying or amusing anec- 
dotes, propounding, inventing or 
guessing conundrums, fondling the 
little children, stroking the cat, pat- 
ting the dog, singing in a rich bass 
voice hymns or college songs or 
ballads learned in the old days at 
home ‘before the war’—such was 
the great Doctor in the houses of 
those he honored with his friend- 
ship.” 

When offered the Rectorship of 
Overbrook, he declined, on the pre- 
tense, that if called upon to enforce 
discipline he would not have the 
heart to do it. Called to a chair at 
the newly established Catholic Uni- 
versity of America at Washington, 
he thanked the trustees, but asked 
to be excused because of his age. 
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To the end, he was contented to 
serve the Seminary of his choice 
and to carry on, in addition to his 
editing, an extensive correspond- 
ence with bishops and priests 
throughout the country who sought 
his advice on questions of theology 
and canon law, for like Paul he 
proved “solicitous for all the 
churches.” 

In 1883, at the age of sixty-three, 
he went to Rome as Secretary to 
the American bishops preparatory 
to the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. The following year he 
was made a domestic prelate and 
acted as secretary at the Plenary 
Council. 

Five years later, on Sunday, June 
23, 1889, he said his last Mass in the 
little private chapel at Overbrook 
and on July 16th of that same year, 
fifty years ago, he died. 

Comparing his great mental and 
spiritual gifts with those of Orestes 
Brownson and Isaac Hecker, two of 
his most celebrated contemporaries 
who had preceded him shortly be- 
fore, Archbishop Keane said: 

“No one man has been left to 
take the place of Brownson or 
Hecker or Corcoran. But each of 
them, it may be hoped, has left not 
only a lasting influence, but a school 
to emulate his example and carry 
on his work. It may be long indeed, 
ere our country shall boast of such 
a philosopher, such a missionary, 
and such a scholar. But hundreds 
of willing and eager disciples may 
do even more and better work than 
was done in their day by these 
towering geniuses. And their 
prayers will help us on.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


O people who have caught and 

are catching the general-educa- 
tion idea it seems manifest that in a 
democratic civilization the supreme 
urgency is for every individual ef- 
fectively to inherit, possess, enjoy, 
and use his birthright of culture.... 
The resources of human culture, ac- 
cumulated through the ages by the 
spirit of man, alone make possible 
a human way of living, whether in 
the home, in industry and com- 
merce, in the spheres of religion and 
recreation, or in politics. Only the 
man who possesses them is capable 
of freedom, of living constructively 
in a nexus of free institutions. But 
such values can come only from an 
education which consists in learn- 
ing, in mastery, in growing insight, 
in standards which really operate, 
and not just in going to school. So 
when multitudes of young people 
accumulate credits, pass courses, 
carry off elegant sheepskins, and 
come oul knowing little or nothing, 
it is simply intolerable. Culture is 
not elegance or ornament. It is the 
very stuff of free and democratic 
living—infinitely too important to 
be handled in any such cavalier and 
essentially dishonest fashion. When 
the patient toil of educational re- 
search unmistakably demonstrates 
that the average pupil in school fails 
to learn even though he succeeds in 
passing, that culture is not pene- 
trating the minds of millions of 
young Americans in spite of all that 
is being done, it is no small matter. 
On the contrary, a disastrous lesion 
has been revealed in the body poli- 





tic, a choking off of the vital 
spiritual force which is ultimately 
the only drive for a free society. 


—James L. Murset, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, December. 


What deeply concerns us, comes 
home to the very heart of our na- 
tional life, is the onward, westward 
spread of authoritarian government 
a conception which denies to 
small nations the right to live, 
denies representative government, 
denies the right to individual opin- 
ion, the right to religion, denies jus- 
tice, denies every right of any in- 
dividual or minority. ... What Rus- 
sia is doing to Finland by arms, the 
extension of its form of Government 
and society, it is attempting in 
America by intrigue, carried on by 
its agents. It is inconceivable that 
America should lack the resolution 
to shake this off. Those who carry 
it on include some who are direct 
agents of Russia; some who, with- 
out being agents, have concretely in 
mind the changing of our form of 
government and society; and some 
whose status is that of gullible in- 
nocents. For what the gullible in- 
nocents have done so far, they may 
be forgiven. From now on they are 
without excuse. 


—Mark SULLIVAN, 
December 2d. 





in the Herald Tribune, 


Economic democracy (in America 
in the past twenty-five years) has 
lagged behind political democracy; 
and faith in the common man has 
been made more difficult by the dis- 
covery that democratic ideals in 
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themselves will not overcome the 
psychological deficiencies to which 
the common man is liable. . . . Of 
course any American who would re- 
gard it as a glorious privilege to live 
in Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany is 
suffering from an unfortunate de- 
lusion. But you can hardly expect 
a dispossessed sharecropper, or 
bankrupt landlord, or a Negro dis- 
criminated against by his neighbors, 
or a good workman unable to find a 
job, to consider it glorious to be 
living at just this moment in Ameri- 
ca even if he does not know any- 
where else to go that will be better. 


—H. S. C., in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, November 25th. 


When I look over the achieve- 
ments of science listed by Dr. 
Wendt (in his new book, Science for 
the World of Tomorrow) I am not 
surprised to see how little they have 
solved our spiritual needs. They 
have made it easier for us to live 
more fully only in terms of actual 
events and ground covered. We can 
do more, but in consequence we 
have less time to think and possibly 
to live. When I compare my ex- 
perience with those of my parents 
and grandparents I cannot say hon- 
estly that my life has been richer 
because transportation is better, 
communication is easier and the 
kitchen is more packed with gad- 
gets. I still have to eat, at any New 
York hotel, a turkey as succulent as 
those cooked in a kitchen with a coal 
range decades ago. My trips across 
the ocean have been more conven- 
ient and more frequent than those 
of my parents, but my understand- 
ing of foreign life is not superior to 
theirs, nor do I meet difficult situa- 
tions with their calm and fortitude. 
I have journeyed over much of this 
country by train and airplane, but 
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I wouldn’t call duplication of ex- 
periences in many cities progress. 
I also know that they got more out 
of one occasional opera and sym- 
phony concert than I get out of 
dozens heard over the radio. When 
such experiences can be repeated 
easily they lose point and stimula- 
tion. Dr. Wendt looks forward to 
vast improvement in that field in 
which science can function best— 
the physical welfare of the multi- 
tude. I hope it can be achieved at 
reasonable cost and soon. Mean- 
while, I hope some way will be 
found to put man’s energy to work 
in construction rather than destruc- 
tion. For in destruction science has 


nothing more to teach man. 


—Harry HANseN, in The World-Telegram, 
November 30th. 


However flagrantly mendacious it 
has so frequently been proven to be, 
exaggeration flourishes with us in 
unabated manner. It is part of our 
mores. Newspapers and certain in- 
dustries thrive on what has de- 
veloped into a popular failing. It 
is in part responsible for the ten- 
dency to exalt quantity and bigness 
rather than quality and inner 
worth. It is easier to exaggerate the 
size of a skyscraper or the produc- 
tiveness of a gold mine than the in- 
tellectual qualities of a thinker or 


the virtues of a cloistered nun. 
—Central-Blatt and Social Justice, December. 


This line of argument (of those 
who say that the moral sphere so 
transcends the physical that we 
must fight for moral issues no mat- 
ter what be the physical cost in- 
volved) makes three false assump- 
tions. In the first place, it assumes 
that the evil wrought by the war to- 
day is exclusively physical evil. Un- 
happily this is not true. The de- 
personalisation already alluded to 
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which is associated with modern 
war is a moral evil. The decay of 
ideals which modern war brings in 
its train, is a moral evil. The di- 
rect killing of non-combatants is a 
moral evil. There is the vast wave 
of crime which war brings in its 
train to be considered. Finally we 
shall not if we are wise look for 
justice as the fruit of modern war. 
The atmosphere of hate which mod- 
ern propaganda arouses does not 
dispose the mind to a just impar- 
tiality in the drawing up of treaties: 
it merely prolongs that process 
which Benedict XV described as the 
“passing down from generation to 
generation of the mournful heritage 
of hatred and revenge.” 


—GeERALD VANN, quoted in The Catholic Ga- 
zelte, November. 


The Y. M. C. A. [recently] polled 
representative cross sections of em- 
ployed and unemployed youth re- 
garding their belief in opportunity, 
and found that 80 per cent believe 
that ability no longer offers assur- 
ance of success in America... . In 
the same poll, 80 per cent confessed 
that they were less guided by re- 
ligion than their parents. That 65 
per cent also confessed that they 
needed more guidance suggests that 
they are fully aware of some lack 
in themselves. . . . I cannot avoid 
the conviction that a large part of 
the trouble arises from the degrada- 
tion of standards, from the lack of 
self-discipline, from the decline of 
any personal philosophy, and from 
an inner sterility and depression 
that cannot be wholly attributed to 
[present day] economic conditions 
—that may, on the contrary, be one 
cause of economic conditions. .. . 
I am not blaming the youth, I am 
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blaming their educations. . . . The 
religious training, which was char- 
acteristic of the average American 
home a generation ago, performed 
one very mundane function: it set 
standards. . . . It urged upon the 
young from earliest childhood, the 
concept that life had a meaning, 
that life was a Gift of God, and that 
every one of God’s creatures had the 
duty of perfecting himself in the 
image of some standard. This was 
a duty that one had to one’s self and 
to God, and it was necessary to 
fulfill it regardless of whether the 
effort was ever attended by “suc- 
cess,” in the worldly sense. It was 
the path by which one achieved, not 
success, but happiness and the re- 
spect of one’s fellows. ...To doa 
thing extremely well was to attain 
success, first of all in one’s own 
eyes. Success, lay, initially, in the 
performance, not in the remunera- 
tion. One thought of doing some- 
thing before one thought of selling 


something. 
—Dororny THompson, in the Herald Trib- 
une, November 27th. 


Unfortunately, popular music in 
America is 10 per cent art and 90 
per cent business. . . . Musical worth 
is measured not by how well a man 
handles his instrument or directs 
his orchestra, but by his person- 
ality, his love life and his glibness 
of tongue. Mountebanks have 
cheapened popular music to such an 
extent that a wisecrack or a catch 
phrase becomes more important to 
their success than the music they 
play. The only saving grace seems 
to be that the public soon learns to 
weed the musical bad from the mu- 


sical good. 
—Artie SHAw, in 
Post, December 24. 
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TWO GREAT ESSAYISTS 





By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


ICHARD STEELE has had but 
scant justice done him at the 
hands of biographers, essayists, and 
historians; even his friends have 
treated him but scurvily, damning 
him with faint praise; while his 
critics have denied to him the pos- 
session, not only of every respect- 
able quality, but almost of all lit- 
erary talent. In the forefront of 
these is that brilliant but most par- 
tial and untrustworthy of writers, 
where individual character or po- 
litical bias is concerned, Lord 
Macaulay, whose vicious attack up- 
on the memory and fame of a great 
writer seems to have been dictated 
by no other motive than the desire 
to array his idol Addison in poor 
Steele’s stolen raiment. But while 
numbering among his defenders 
such celebrated authors as Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, and Charles Lamb, the 
character and work of Steele may 
claim a hearing even after judg- 
ment has been pronounced by the 
omniscient Victorian. 

There seems to be a vague im- 
pression that Steel was a trooper in 
the Life Guards, perniciously given 
to drink, who by some mysterious 
means got into the House of Com- 
mons and was promptly expelled. 
Such a verdict is scarcely fair to 
him. He was particularly connect- 
ed with many great men, literary 
and otherwise; standing as he does 
between two of our greatest writers, 
he is in an unenviable position. 
From all that can be discovered, he 
was as virtuous regarding women 
as Swift himself; with regard to 





liquor, he found himself in excel- 
lent company, including Addison, 
and, at one time, Johnson. It was 
a drinking age, and he drank. 
Steele’s drinking seems to have been 
tolerably harmless; it only led to a 
bad muddle of his financial affairs. 
He left the world when the world 
was in his debt, and the worst that 
can be said of him is that he ex- 
hibited a somewhat quixotic profu- 
sion in private matters and a rather 
pig-headed honesty in public ones. 

Steele was an Irishman. He was 
as much an Irishman as Swift, 
Burke, or Goldsmith. He was pecu- 
liarly Irish in his habit of indomi- 
table pluck. No insult or disap- 
pointment troubled him long; he 
was up again to his work as soon 
as he was out of the last trouble. 
He possessed the generous, happy- 
go-lucky, care-free disposition of 
the Celt. Concerning women he 
was again the true Irishman; he 
pinned his faith and love on one 
woman, and he tenderly courted her 
to the day of his death. “Dear 
Prue,” as he called her, was very 
stupid and very ill-tempered at 
times, but it made no difference to 
him. If he had been the reckless 
fellow which some have tried to 
make him, he would have sent her 
about her business, instead of al- 
ways praying her to stay with 
him and merely keep her temper. 
His character was a strange mix- 
ture of admirable principles and 
faulty practices. Carried away by 
caprice, he would sacrifice the most 
serious objects of life to gratify the 
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whim of a moment. But despite 
these faults, he was an admirable 
husband, a generous friend, one 
who was ever praising the genius of 
his colleagues at the expense of his 
own; and in an age of political cor- 
ruption he was certainly an honest 
man, ever ready to sacrifice his pri- 
vate interests to those convictions 
which he believed were profitable to 
his country — virtues sufficient to 
counterbalance errors which arose 
from improvidence and a_ jovial 
temperament. 

We owe to Steele the beginnings 
of the periodical literature which 
was to develop into the magazines 
and journals with which we are 
familiar today. Steele and his fol- 
lowers avoided questions of re- 
ligion, science, and philosophy in 
the strictest sense, and devoted 
their attention to the “more imme- 
diate and passing scenes of life,” to 
“temporary and local matters.” 
They made it their aim to exhibit 
the whims, characterize the pur- 
suits, ridicule the absurdities, and 
expose the inconsistencies of men 
and women. The periodical essay 
gives us an excellent picture of the 
times. It shows us English city life 
during the eighteenth century; the 
men and their attire, the profes- 
sions, the theaters, the trades, the 
interior of private houses, the pre- 
vailing ideas about education and 
criticism. We have every condi- 
tion of life, and almost every kind 
of opinion, conversation, taste, fash- 
ion, folly, vice. In Hazlitt’s words, 
the periodical essay “takes minutes 
of our dress, air, looks, words, 
thoughts, and actions; shows us 
what we are, and what we are not; 
plays the whole game of human life 
before us.” 

The society which was congenial 
to Steele, congregated at the coffee- 
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houses, where men would sit for 
hours, discussing politics, literature, 
and the world at large. People went 
to the coffee-houses to pick up the 
latest news, and to garner the latest 
ideas. They wished to peep behind 
the political scenes; they also 
wished to be up-to-date in culture 
and in art, to follow the best fash- 
ion in criticism and in conversation, 
to adopt the new principles of man- 
ners and the new canons of taste. 
It occurred to Steele that the writ- 
ten gossip of the coffee - houses 
would be acceptable to the man 
about town; and it was under this 
inspiration that The Tatler was 
conceived. 

Throughout the paper Steele 
keeps to his intention of rallying 
“all those singularities of human 
life, through the different profes- 
sions and characters in it which 
obstruct anything that was truly 
good and great.” The rallying is 
often done with humor, sometimes 
more gravely, and occasionally, as 
in his attacks on dueling and gam- 
ing, with an earnestness which 
makes it no longer rallying at all. 
The plan of the paper was Steele’s 
invention alone. Just before the 
appearance of the first number, 
Addison had gone to Ireland, and 
was not aware of his friend’s con- 
nection with the new venture, until, 
upon reading one of the essays, he 
discovered a criticism, which had 
been previously communicated to 
him by Steele. Though Addison be- 
gan to contribute after the sixth 
number, he was not a regular con- 
tributor until after the eightieth. 
Of the two hundred and seventy- 
one numbers of which The Tatler 
is composed only forty-one are 
ascribed to Addison, thirty-four to 
the two friends jointly, twelve to 
Swift, and the remainder to Steele 
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alone. And yet Macaulay tells us 
that the work would have possessed 
no value but for the assistance of 
Addison. 

There is a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the relative merits 
of the two authors. Much misun- 
derstanding has arisen from a too 
liberal interpretation of the gener- 
osity with which Steele praised his 
friend’s assistance in the following 
passage: “This good office he per- 
formed with such force of genius, 
humor, wit, and learning, that I 
fared like a distressed prince who 
calls in a powerful neighbor to his 
aid; I was undone by my auxiliary. 
When I had once called him in, I 
could not subsist without depend- 
ence upon him.” After Addison’s 
death he reiterates: “I rejoiced in 
being excelled, and made those tal- 
ents—whatever they are—which I 
have, give way and be subservient 
to the superior qualities of a friend 
whom I loved.” Such self-denying 
generosity was taken too literally, 
and belittled Steele in the eyes of 
the world. No doubt, Steele’s con- 
tributions to The Tatler were often 
hastily written, and they lack the 
grace and polish which distinguish 
the articles of Addison. Indeed 
Steele admitted that he was not par- 
ticularly interested in “the elegance, 
purity, and correctness” of Addi- 
son’s style, since they were not so 
much to his purpose. But he pos- 
sessed a gift of pathos and a depth 
of feeling almost entirely absent 
from Addison. Besides, he origi- 
nated ideas which were afterwards 
developed by his friend. Of all 
Addison’s writings, those upon 
which his fame most securely rests 
are the papers on Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and his criticism on Mil- 
ton; and for the idea of these he 
was indebted to Steele. The share 
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of each writer is accurately indi- 
cated by Hazlitt: “Steele seems to 
have gone into his closet chiefly to 
set down what he had observed out- 
of-doors. Addison seems to have 
spent most of his time in his study, 
and to have spun out and wire- 
drawn the hints which he borrowed 
from Steele, or took from nature to 
the utmost.” And with this judg- 
ment Courthope agrees: “Though it 
was doubtless Addison’s fine work- 
manship and admirable method 
which carried to perfection the style 
of writing initiated in The Tatler, 
yet there is scarcely a department 
of essay writing developed in The 
Spectator which does not owe its 
origin to Steele.” 

The effect produced by The Tat- 
ler must have been extraordinary. 
“It is incredible,” says Gay, “to con- 
ceive the effect Steele’s writings 
have had upon the town; how many 
thousand follies they have either 
quite banished, or given a great 
check to; how much countenance 
they have added to virtue and re- 
ligion; how many people they have 
rendered happy, by showing that it 
was their own fault if they were 
not so; and, lastly, how entirely 
they have convinced our fops and 
young men of the advantage of 
learning.” Such an effect is clear 
evidence that Steele’s periodical 
essay was a civilizing force in an 
age of newly-acquired comfort and 
of rapid fusion which yet needed 
urbanity and culture. His type of 
writing was welcomed as a device 
for reconciling fashion and virtue, 
industry and civil demeanor, phi- 
losophy and coffee-house tatlerdom. 
Steele diagnosed the malady of the 
hour and proposed to remedy it, not 
with moral declamation, but by 
good sense, good taste, sympathetic 
banter, and good-humored moral- 
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ity disguised beneath an easy and 
fashionable style. 

Though Steele was not gifted 
with the genius of Swift, and did 
not possess the polished philosophic 
vein of Addison, he is more human 
and less bookish than any other 
writer of his time. His essays are 
more like the gossip of a friend 
than the elaborations of an author. 
He has stepped out of the busy thor- 
oughfare, with the hum of traffic 
and the voices of the crowd in his 
ears, to write down what he has 
seen and heard. His library was 
the coffee-house and the street—his 
books men and women. He was 
pre-eminently a man of sentiment. 
His convivial life, and constant in- 
tercourse with the world in rela- 
tions far from friendly to the tem- 
per, had no power to blunt the 
delicacy of his affections. Sweet- 
ness and love breathe through his 
moral speculations. The beauty of 
his sentiment consists not in a 
philosophical or imaginative medi- 
tation on human life, but in a gra- 
cious warmth and almost child- 
like facility of feeling. “There may 
have been,” says Andrew Lang, 
“wiser, stronger, greater men. But 
many a strong man would have 
been stronger for a touch of Steele’s 
indulgent sympathy; many a great 
man has wanted his genuine large- 
ness of heart; many a wise man 
might learn something from his 
deep and wide humanity.” 

The essays of Steele abound in 
wit, humor, common sense, and 
pathos; in narrative, description, 
and character; in the inculcation of 
sublime truths, and correction of 
humblest faults. He never writes 


as if he had a literary character 
to support, or indeed any charac- 
ter but that of the kind old gentle- 
man who has taken our morals into 
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his keeping. And though he knows 
very well how to exaggerate in a 
quiet, grave style, which looks like 
truth, yet there is no writer who is 
less driven to literary artifices to 
relieve himself from the trouble of 
thinking. 

In one of his early essays Addi- 
son compares himself to Socrates, 
and takes upon himself the mission 
of a popular philosopher. “It was 
said of Socrates that he brought 
philosophy down from heaven to 
inhabit among men; and I shall be 
ambitious to have it said of me that 
I have brought philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and as- 
semblies, at tea tables and in coffee- 
houses.” Addison was one of the 
first to teach the English public to 
look upon reading as a daily enjoy- 
ment, not as a rare exercise; and 
although his treatment of many 
subjects was necessarily superficial, 
he enlarged the horizon and stimu- 
lated the curiosity of thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen, and thus 
softened the prejudices and raised 
the moral and intellectual stand- 
ards of the community as a whole. 

It is when we come to the spec- 
tator’s proper sphere, that of ob- 
servation and comment, that we 
realize the success of Addison and 
the nature of his genius. In the 
second number of the paper we are 
introduced to the author’s friends, 
the members of the club. Some of 
these characters are among the im- 
mortal creations of English litera- 
ture. There is Sir Andrew Free- 
port, the thriving British merchant, 
whose favorite maxim is, “A penny 
saved is a penny got,” but who is 
nevertheless a man of real sense 
and plain talk, though his mind 
runs chiefly on business matters. 
There is the young templar who 
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prefers the study of the drama to 
reading Littleton or Coke, and 
knows the orations of Cicero and 
Demosthenes better than the re- 
ports of his own law courts. Still 
another friend is Captain Sentry, 
who represents the army—a modest 
man, ready to tell his military tales 
when called upon; with only one 
complaint, namely, that impudence 
is a better passport to advancement 
than modesty. And there is the old 
rake, Will Honeycomb; well dressed, 
and skilled in those arts which are 
pleasing to the fair sex. Life has 
always been good to Will, so that 
“time has made but very little im- 
pression, either by wrinkles on his 
forehead, or traces in his brain.” 
Lastly, there is the clergyman, “a 
very philosophic man, of general 
learning, great sanctity of life, and 
the most exact good breeding.” 
When he is present, the club is al- 
ways anxious to talk upon some 
divine topic, which he always treats 
with authority. 

But the most famous of all Addi- 
son’s characters is the ever-lovable 
Sir Roger de Coverley, with his de- 
lightfully naive good nature, his 
amiable pomposity, and his instinc- 
tive beneficence. This fascinating 
creation is the first outline of those 
studies of character which have 
since given their peculiar charm to 
English novels and essays. Before 
the appearance of Sir Roger, deli- 
cate shades of characterization had 
not been attempted, satire was com- 
paratively gross, and the excite- 
ment of adventure was the chief in- 
terest of narrative. But Addison 
drew, with a subtle touch, the 
foibles and the goodness of heart 
of his ideal country gentleman, and 
thus established the precedent by 
which the art of the moralist was 
refined and elevated. Sir Roger has 





been aptly termed “the legitimate 
precursor of Squire Western, Par- 
son Adams, the Man of Feeling, and 
Pickwick.” 

We seem to know Sir Roger as an 
old friend; his very whims and oddi- 
ties endear him to us. Addison tells 
us that the knight’s “virtues as 
well as imperfections are tinged by 
a certain extravagance which makes 
them particularly his.” His choice 
of a chaplain who would not insult 
him with Latin and Greek at his 
own table, and who should possess 
a clear voice, a good address and a 
slight knowledge of backgammon, 
his habit of prolonging the psalm 
after the congregation had stopped 
singing, of always engaging on the 
Thames a bargeman with a wooden 
leg, of “clearing his pipes in good 
air” by a morning walk, of stand- 
ing up, before the play, to survey 
the audience—these and many 
other peculiarities are inseparably 
associated with his memory. We 
see him chide an importunate beg- 
gar, and then give him sixpence, 
order the coachman to stop at a 
tobacconist’s and treat himself to 
a roll of the best Virginia, look rev- 
erently at Dr. Busby’s statue be- 
cause the famous pedagogue had 
whipped his grandfather. These 
delightful touches give reality to the 
conception and make it one of the 
most interesting in literature. “The 
figure of Sir Roger de Coverley,” 
says Courthope, “though it belongs 
to a by-gone stage of society, is as 
durable as human nature itself, 
and, while language lasts, the ex- 
quisite beauty of the colors in which 
it is preserved will excite the same 
kind of pleasure.” 

Among the critical essays, those 
on Paradise Lost, and on the bal- 
lads, are especially worthy of notice. 
The critical comments on the bal- 
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lads foreshadow that revival of in- 
terest in the past which was to be so 
marked a feature of the later years 
of the eighteenth century. Addison 
declared that “it is impossible that 
anything should be universally 
tasted and approved by a multitude, 
though they are only the rabble of 
a nation, which hath not in it some 
peculiar aptness to please and 
gratify the mind of man.” Such a 
statement in what was perhaps the 
most conventional age of English 
literature is remarkable. Sometimes 
Addison expressed himself in alle- 
gorical form. One of the finest of 
his allegories is “The Vision of 
Mirzah”; with its flowing periods 
and melodious cadences, it is an ex- 
quisite piece of prose. 

Addison’s critical ability, how- 
ever, has been questioned. While 
his papers are undoubtedly charm- 
ing, the criticism can hardly be 
called profound. To readers of the 
present day, accustomed to master- 
pieces of literary analysis, the criti- 
cal utterances of Addison have a 
somewhat superficial character. It 
was to his credit that he should 
have seen so correctly as he did: 
it was not to be expected, consid- 
ering the spirit of the age, that he 
should have seen more deeply. Not 
without reason does Taine speak of 
his “commercial common-sense, his 
business-like resolutions and max- 


ims.” “What in the name of 
heaven,” asks Taine, “would a 


Frenchman do if in order to move 
him to piety he was told that God’s 
omniscience and omnipresence fur- 
nished him with three kinds of mo- 
tives and was then advised to sub- 
divide these into first, second and 
third? To put calculation first, to 
come with weight and figures into 
the thick of human passion; to 
ticket them and classify them like 
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bales; to tell the public that the in- 
ventory is complete and to lead 
them by the mere virtue of statistics 
to honor and duty,—such is this 
Addisonian method.” There was 
finer criticism in the age preceding 
Addison than that with which The 
Spectator favored its readers. Dry- 
den had more grasp and energy of 
thought, and far more vigor of 
style, than the literary gentleman 
who amused the coffee-houses and 
the ladies’ tea-tables of the eight- 
eenth century. Even the most ar- 
dent admirers of Addison will ad- 
mit that his. literary criticism lacks 
depth because of the absence of cre- 
ative and constructive imagination. 
Addison’s humor is commonly 
praised as the most tranquil in our 
literature. Critics tell us that his 
satire is unique in its meekness; 
that he has no sparkling repartees, 
no grotesque situations, no broad 
flashes of wit which set the table 
in a roar; that he is never cynical, 
never caustic; and that his harsh- 
est language is mild admonition and 
sportive raillery. Such a judgment 
is challenged by Minto who de- 
clares that “not a single paper of 
Addison’s can be pointed out that 
does not contain some stroke of 
malice—gay malevolence, perhaps, 
but nevertheless malevolence. . . . 
If we call it amiable humor, we 
must remember that it is a kind of 
humor that may be amiable to the 
reader or hearer, but is far from 
appearing amiable to the object.” 
And it must be admitted that the 
humor, though often kindly, is not 
always so. We are uneasily con- 
scious of a slight superiority, a dash 
of contempt, that lies behind. This 
irony, so cleverly veiled, so intel- 
lectual, so controlled as to be almost 
imperceptible, is an undeniable 
quality of the humor of Addison. 


























In his ideas on religion and mor- 
als a certain besetting convention- 
ality dwarfed Addison’s intellect on 
subjects where it is especially im- 
portant that the man of letters 
should be independent of the ac- 
cepted standards of worthy but 
humdrum people. For this reason, 
his didacticism is frequently irri- 
tating. He takes religion and virtue 
under his protection in such an offi- 
cial style that we feel sometimes in- 
clined to ask him why he considers 
himself privileged to lecture us on 
such subjects, and whether he does 
not think they can take care of 
themselves. It is not surprising 
that Taine should ridicule “the 
sticky plaster of his morality.” 
Mingled with Addison’s modesty 
and religion, there was not a little 
of the prig. The story of his send- 
ing on his deathbed for Lord War- 
wick, his stepson and former pupil, 
and telling him that he had desired 
his presence to show him how a 
Christian could die, is a lamentable 
proof of this; and the impression 
which this object-lesson left on 
Lord Warwick, if we are to judge 
from that nobleman’s subsequent 
career, was anything but encourag- 
ing. 

It is as a master of lucid and 
urbane prose that Addison lives. 
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Judged by any strict standard, his 
morality, his political dissertations, 
and his critical comments are shal- 
low enough. The pretentiousness 
of the man, when he wants to de- 
liver ex cathedra judgments upon 
points of criticism and ethics, is an 
amusing bit of affectation. But no 
one who has written with equal 
purity and grace has attained to the 
invariable ease of his style. He 
writes in language full of a super- 
ficial grace, which rather coaxes the 
reader into acquiesence than stimu- 
lates him to activity of thought. His 
essays are admirable in their un- 
adorned English style, illustrating 
the truth that simplicity is the best 
of graces, and retains its attraction 
when ornament, high finish, and 
cumbrous decoration lose their in- 
terest and pass away. No English 
classic is more deserving of study 
today, for his good qualities are the 
antidote to the reigning vices of 
style—the perpetual attempts to 
dazzle with an unnatural and fati- 
guing brilliancy. For over two cen- 
turies the literary world has sub- 
scribed to Johnson’s famous dic- 
tum: “Whoever wishes to attain an 
English style familiar but not coarse 
and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.” 

















By PAuL 


A GREAT Bishop lay dying. Actu- 

ally, he had been dying, slowly, 
painfully—and joyously—for many 
months. But so cheerful was the 
atmosphere created by this saintly 
prelate that it was difficult for his 
spiritual family, sons and daughters 
in Christ, to realize that the life on 
which they had all grown to depend 
so much, was quietly slipping away 
from them. During the long period 
of confinement, the students and 
priests at the seminary were con- 
stantly in each other’s way, trying 
to render some little service to the 
patient, and so gracious was his ac- 
ceptance of them, that none ever 
suspected how often these well-in- 
tentioned acts intensified his suf- 
ferings. “Thank you,” or “You are 
much too thoughtful of me,” merely 
encouraged them in bigger and 
more awkward attentions. 

Ever scorning the pomp and for- 
mality accorded dignitaries of eccle- 
siastical rank, the Bishop played 
well the more intimate role of 
“Father” to these young students. 
Of course, it was easier when there 
was only a small enrollment, but 
even now, with its membership run- 
ning into the hundreds, his interest 
in each, whether at the Seminary or 
in service, was individual and per- 
sonal. At no hour of the day or 
night was he ever known to be too 
busy, if his “boys” wanted to con- 
sult him. And how often was their 
business of no more importance 
than the probable outcome of a 
game with a neighboring team! 
But it meant much to these young 
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men—and hence, just as much to 
the Bishop. 

During the early days of his ill- 
ness it was only the newly-arrived 
students, those entering First The- 
ology, who seemed a little surprised 
that there was such easy access to 
the sick-room. Perhaps they were 
the only ones who had eyes to see, 
and ears to hear, the nurse’s looks 
and words of disapproval. She did 
her best to keep them out until she 
realized that the Bishop was more 
distressed when a visitor was 
denied entrance. 

Is it any wonder then, that these 
healthy young men, passionately 
optimistic, should find it difficult to 
believe that the Bishop would not 
recover? Of course, the doctors said 
there was no hope—but after all, 
they didn’t know him as the boys 
knew him. A conversation among 
themselves, best reveals their illogi- 
cal reasoning: 

“Bet he’ll be up and around in no 
time. He asked me this morning 
when I dropped in about our suits, 
if there was enough left of them to 
pull through the season. Surely, if 
he were dying he wouldn’t be think- 
ing of such trivial things as base- 
ball attire!” Or so they tried to 
convince themselves and others! 

“I shouldn’t be surprised to see 
him saying Mass some day soon. I 
tiptoed into his room yesterday for 
a little help with that old Greek 
assignment, and his mind was just 
as clear as crystal—and he ex- 
plained it all so well that I bet I can 
do the next one by myself.” 
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“Then you won’t have to bother 
him again will you, Frank?” ban- 
tered his companion. 

“Well, I might drop in occasion- 
ally. You never can tell when he 
might need a glass of water.” 

Strange how few there were who 
stopped to consider the complex 
problems which must of necessity 
enter into the development and 
operation of a seminary involving 
the responsibility for an enormous 
personnel. Undoubtedly, the Bishop 
realized it, since it was he who had 
to find the solution to the problems 
—but with childlike confidence and 
trust he worked as though every- 
thing depended upon himself, and 
prayed as though everything de- 
pended upon God. 

And what were the Bishop’s own 
thoughts as he lay there undis- 
turbed for the moment? His eyes 
wandered slowly around the room. 
Characteristic of its occupant, its 
furnishings were simple in the ex- 
treme—two chairs, a table, a shrine 
of the Blessed Virgin, and the bed, 
completed the inventory. One of 
the two doors opened into the Bish- 
op’s office—that, too, was bright 
and cheerful, but with nothing 
much in it to stimulate the imagina- 
tion, with the exception of the well- 
filled book-shelves, every volume re- 
lating in some way to the Bishop’s 
hobby—the quest for souls, souls 
and more souls. Two or three good 
paintings relieved the rough unfin- 
ished walls. But the large flat- 
topped desk occupying a corner of 
the room, if it could speak, might 
tell a story, for over its smooth pol- 
ished surface had passed many a 
document dealing with the admin- 
istration of souls. It was here, too, 
that the Bishop was wont to sit, 
often long past midnight, working 
out some plan for the salvation of 
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souls. His soldier-priests, fighting 
on Satan’s battlefields, had the ut- 
most confidence in their General, 
knowing full well that much of 
their success was earned by his suf- 
ferings. 

Those deep-set eyes, so penetrat- 
ing, yet so guileless, turned now to- 
wards the window, pausing a sec- 
ond to view one wing of the semi- 
nary. Its architecture seemed typi- 
cal somehow of the work of his 
priests. Its walls of gray fieldstone 
presented an austere and rugged ex- 
terior—behind which were raised 
up “sterling men for God.” Would 
not the Bishop be justified in at 
least a slight feeling of exultation 
as he viewed this fragment of his 
brain-child? But it is doubtful that 
such a thought ever crossed his 
mind, for his gaze traveled, un- 
heeding—past the wing, beyond the 
Hudson River to the setting sun. 
Even a dying man must delight in 
the brilliant colorings agitated in 
myriad clouds as that luminous ball 
slowly drops behind the distant 
hills. 

But a knock at the door inter- 
rupts: 

“It’s Jack! Could I get you some- 
thing? Maybe an aspirin?” The 
folly of youth! Aspirin being the 
only medicine the healthy lad ever 
had occasion to take, Jack consid- 
ered it a cure-all, regardless of the 
ailment. But the Bishop, with his 
instinctive kindness and thought of 
others’ feelings, replied: 

“A little water would help a lot, 
Jack.” Jack, in his elation at be- 
ing useful, ran for the largest 
pitcher he could find and filled it 
so full with ice, that there was 
scarce room for a drop of water. 
But it really didn’t matter—nor did 
Jack notice that the Bishop did not 
drink it. 
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“How is your little sister, Jack 
—the one who broke her arm?” 

“Oh, she’s first-rate now, thank 
you, Bishop. She was able to write 
me a letter the other day, for the 
first time in a couple of months.” 

“Maybe you’d like to send her 
this card. It’s a little Japanese 
print—girls like dainty things like 
that.” The nurse had been pro- 
voked when the General had ex- 
erted himself during Jack’s absence 
for the water, in order to rummage 
through a book for the card, but 
when she saw the great pleasure 
Jack derived from the little gift, it 
made her happy, too. 


“Now, Daddy, tell me more about 
the Bishop,” begged Bobby, as he 
climbed on his father’s knee. The 
father, by the way, at one time had 
had a responsible position, but an 
accident had incapacitated him for 
further work in that line. The 
Workmen’s Compensation, while it 
was sufficient for his needs, pre- 
vented him from obtaining other 
employment — a miserable state of 
existence for anyone. Hearing that 
a librarian was needed at the semi- 
nary, and knowing that he was 
qualified for the position, he offered 
his services gratis — thus fulfilling 
his obligation to help in spreading 
the Faith, and at the same time 
helping himself. Working under 
the same roof with the Bishop, he 
naturally grew to know His Excel- 
lency intimately. 

“But there isn’t much to tell, 
Bobby! You know the Bishop is a 
very simple man.” 

“What does he talk to you 
about?” 

“Oh, about you, and Mother and 
the twins — about the things you 
like to do—and the games you 
play.” 
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“But you said one time that he 
was a great man, with so many 
things on his mind. Then how does 
he have time for little boys like 
me?” 

“He loves children — more than 
anyone I think. He seems like one 
of them!” 

“Then I bet he’d love Rex. Say, 
Daddy, don’t you suppose he’d like 
me to bring him around and show 
him some of his new tricks?” 

Poor Daddy had a mental pic- 
ture of the nurse when she saw that 
big greyhound cavorting around her 
patient’s bed! 

“Maybe, some day later on, Jackie 
—but not just yet.” 

“But, Daddy, I'd like to send him 
something — something that he’d 
like as much as a dog.” Looking 
around the room rather disconso- 
lately, the child suddenly spotted a 
large chocolate bunny. It had ar- 
rived yesterday—an Easter gift 
from his favorite uncle who was 
traveling through South America. 
The bunny was lost in the mail and 
reached Bobby a month late—which 
delay served only to increase its 
worth in the eyes of the youngster. 

“Daddy, I'll send him the bunny.” 
Bobby had to say it quickly, for fear 
he’d regret the generous impulse. 
“Will you give it to the Bishop, the 
very first thing when you go in, in 
the morning?” 

“Yes, son—and I'll be there early 
tomorrow —before you are up. 
Wouldn’t you like to put a card 
with it?” 

“Sure—what shall I say? How’s 
this? ‘I hope you will like this 
bunny so much that you will eat 
him up and he will make you all 
better.’ ” 


The following morning around 
ten o’clock, a secretary sat at the 
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bedside of the dying Bishop. For 
over an hour now the patient had 
been dictating in feverish haste. 
There was official business to be 
closed — legal documents requiring 
his signature — private correspond- 
ence, and numerous acknowledge- 
ments. The nurse, noticing the 
strain under which he labored, sug- 
gested, at frequent intervals, that 
he rest. But evidently knowing 
better than anyone that there 
was no longer time for rest, he 
made the most of the remaining 
moments. 

Finally, however, the Bishop sank 
back on his pillow, and the secre- 
tary took it as a sign that he was 
finished for the day. As he was 
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about to open the door, a faint voice 
from the bed called to him: 

“Now, has everything been taken 
care of?” 

“Yes, I believe so, Bishop.” 

Somehow the answer did not 
seem to satisfy him. Some unfin- 
ished piece of work was fretting 
him, and he could not recall what 
it was! The secretary waited. Sud- 
denly the Bishop’s face brightened 
and he said: 

“Why, we never thanked little 
Bobby for the chocolate bunny!” 


One hour later the tolling of the 
seminary bells proclaimed the death 
of the great, and greatly - loved 
Bishop. 


IF ONLY 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


daffodils could only blow 

Their trumpets once, or snowdrops know 
Once how to ring their spiritual bells, 
Or if the porcelain-pure Madonna lily 
From the white furnace of her ecstasies 
Could suddenly cry what joy it is 
To burn and yet be balanced, rapt yet stilly— 
Should we have need of any witness else? 
The cataracts of music we should hear 
Were welcome, though we died of joyful fear. 


But they can only smile, can only gesture 

Like pilgrims in a bright but alien vesture 

The language of the land from whence they come, 
And if they know some bits of ours 

Gathered in travels through these mortal hours, 


They cannot speak, their lips are dumb. 
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Y bandages needed to be 

changed. I pressed the but- 

ton to call the orderly. A smiling 
little student nurse appeared. 

“Please have Mr. Doyle come in 
here right away...” 

Fifteen minutes dragged miser- 
ably by. Down the lofty, echoing 
hospital corridor shrilled a loud and 
raucous whistle. My door burst 
open explosively. The bullet head, 
featureless visage and bull neck of 
“old” Harrigan, the ex-Marine or- 
derly, rolled ponderously in. 

“*Lo, Kid! Was ye wantin’ me? 
Arre ye dhry this mornin’? Ready 
f’r me to wash ye?” 

“I wanted Doyle to re-dress my 
incision.” 

“Arrgh—Doyle! 
carrt.” 

He vanished, to reappear trun- 
dling the squeaky metal carriage 
loaded with bottles, syringes, medi- 
caments, cellu-cotton and whatnot. 

“O. K., Kid,” he bellowed cheer- 
ily, sweeping back the bedclothes 
with no thought of the patient’s 
frayed nerves or pain, and ignoring 
my feeble attempts at dignity. 

“Where is Doyle this morning?” 
I persisted, wincing under the rough 
but highly competent hands. “Is 
he too busy?” 

Harrigan glared, swore heartily. 
“Busy, is ut? Arrgh—sure! Kid, 
he makes a heluva lot o’ motions, 
but they ’re all away from any 
wurruk!” 

Twelve years in the United States 
Marine Corps, followed by sixteen 
as the most tireless and efficient or- 
derly in the great hospital where I 


Wait’ll I git me 


lay for two distressing months in 
helplessness, combined to make 
Harrigan a legend as well as a man 
who counts no hours too long, no 
labor too great if suffering is to be 
alleviated, death fought off by brute 
force, despair bullied into hope. 
Profane, often obscene, utterly dis- 
dainful of supervisor, nurses, doc- 
tors and patients, Harrigan per- 
forms the labors of Hercules un- 
grudgingly, gets mildly beer-drunk 
on his Wednesday afternoons off, 
and whistles and bellows his way 
through those clammy, ether-scent- 
ed halls and rooms as much a min- 
istering angel as any surgeon or 
nurse. He is so incredible he can 
be compared only to—Scarlett 
O’Hara. 


The little eleven-year-old with 
the broken thigh in Ward E wails 
until his fright and pain cut through 
my own misery like an anodyne. I 
cease for the time to feel the long 
gash that splits me like a gutted 
herring. Instead, I grieve to the 
terrible helplessness, the pitiful in- 
ability to understand so poignantly 
manifest in that childish cry. 

Alcohol and gasoline again! Lit- 
tle Dickie ran to the curb. A semi- 
drunken driver swerved into it. 
Screams, an angry crowd mobilized 
instantly about the crying little fig- 
ure crumpled under the still throb- 
bing motor; a screaming police-car, 
an ambulance; a mother hysterical 
over her offspring —and spitting, 
snarling, fighting like a jungle cat 
to rend the slobbering moron cower- 
ing behind the grim blue uniforms! 











































Why can I not be both judge and 
executioner? Clothed in the dignity 
and detachment of my hospital bed, 
let us have Dickie’s bed wheeled be- 
fore us, the offending driver brought 
over from the City jail, a brace of 
eye-witnesses tolled off, and the 
Justice is ready to sentence the 
criminal: 

“Your license to operate a car is 
revoked for twelve months. You 
are sentenced to confinement in this 
City Hospital, in Ward E, clothed 
in hospital garb only so that you 
cannot escape, and forbidden to 
move farther than ten feet away 
from Dickie’s bed for so long a time 
as he is confined to it. May his 
cries of pain shake and torment the 
shriveled thing you think is your 
soul, until you awake to some reali- 
zation of what it means to face life 
at eleven as a permanent cripple.” 

There is one thing wrong with 
the judgment of the “Court.” It 
does not and necessarily cannot 
reach out to punish the dealer whvu 
sold the liquor that befuddled the 
driver. No agency of the law can 
accomplish what the occasion de- 
mands. Though we may be indi- 
vidually a race of brilliant intel- 
lects, as a public opinion—if, in- 
deed, there be such a thing now- 
adays—we are too lamentably dumb 
to realize that no liquor dealer this 
side of hell would dare sell to cer- 
tain types of men if he feared a 
public now seldom aroused. From 
Noe to Dickie’s witless assailant 
men have drunk and become 
drunken; the opinion of homo sa- 
piens reveals its quality by laughter 
or by sneers, rarely by action. 


I like student nurses—with ex- 
ceptions. When one is imprisoned 
in a bed with his first illness in 
forty years, and the cold spring rain 
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slashing down angrily outside 
makes leaf and flower the figments 
of a childhood dream, the keen lit- 
tle youngsters in starched blue and 
white afford diversion. For two 
weeks I could not feed myself, de- 
spite the most earnest profanity. 
Fat Fannie, the scrub-of-all-work, 
dashed in with my tray, hitting my 
bed, bouncing off into the dresser, 
tripping over the lamp-cord, bang- 
ing and clattering and furtive. On 
one such occasion I remarked pun- 
gently upon such carelessness, to 
learn afterwards that Fannie, 
mother of five and pugnacious to a 
fault among her sister slaves, con- 
fessed to being “desprutly a-skeered 
o’” me. 

In Fannie’s boiling wake came a 
cool, bland, spectacled student 
blonde built like an oak. Her broad 
features and generous smile be- 
tokened her Dutch descent. When 
I found out that not only was she 
Dutch—“Holland Dutch!”—but 
from eastern Pennsylvania, I won 
her unsophisticated heart by teas- 
ing her in the jargon of her own 
country until, as she fed me with 
the solicitude of the born maternal- 
ist, she said severely: “You must 
stop talking now and eat, or you'll 
hex your whole dinner!” 

Weeks later, when I had almost 
forgotten her in the joyous thought 
of leaving the hospital, she paid me 
a formal call in her all too-brief 
time off duty. 

“Where are you now?” I asked, 
touched by her interest and shy re- 
gard. “I haven’t seen you for ages 
—or had a decent dinner since you 
deserted me!” 

She bubbled over with pleasure. 
“Oh, I’m in operating now. Tonight 
I go on maternity for two weeks.” 

“What do you like best? What 
interests you most?” 
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“I love it all, every bit of it,” she 
glowed, with a wriggle like that of 
a happy puppy. “It's all so exciting 

so much to learn, so many ways 
to help people, work never done—! 
You feel so grand when a patient 
opens his eyes and tries to smile up 
at you, and whispers, “Thank you, 
Nurse!’” 

Unafraid, devoted, born with 
hands and voice that bless, 
“Dutchie” will serve humanity well 
all her years. 

But I wondered about “Miss 
Green.” Tall, dark, tigerishly sup- 
ple and moving with assurance, she 
wore a tight sweater of dreadful 
green over her uniform at night. I 
could not see her undeniable good 
looks because that green sweater 
clashed so with a smear of scarlet 
lipstick, with a smile meant to be 
very kindly, and with a cooing voice 
so at variance with flinty eyes it 
made a tough old white-headed sin- 
ner lament that the fine art of homi- 
cide is no longer generally regarded 
as praiseworthy. 

“Miss Green” substituted one 
night a week for the fiery bundle of 
Scots nerves who was in charge 
from 11 to 7 the rest of the time. 
“Scottie” and I became great 
friends. Like the hero of the royal 
romance, she “never did a foolish 
thing, and never said a wise one.” 
Each midnight she brought me a 
hot, sleep-inducing drink, or a nar- 
cotic when ordered. Sometimes, 
when rooms and wards lay asleep, 
she stayed a few minutes to talk. 
There never was a better choice of 
profession than hers. But the dark 
circles beneath her tired eyes of lu- 
minous black, the incessant bird- 
like motions that testified to her 
alertness when apparently most at 
rest, the nervous incisiveness of her 
clipped speech, all spoke of an in- 
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ternal pressure too high for her 
frail body. 

I was fortunate in my two “Spe- 
cials.” Nurses today do not work 
around the clock, and any patient 
needing special care or continuous 
watching has to have relays. The 
day nurse comes on duty at 7 a. m. 
and leaves at 3 p. m. Her after- 
noon relief departs at 11 p. m., and 
then “Night Special” takes over un- 
til “Day Special” returns at break- 
fast time. A single week of the af- 
ternoon Special I was given was 
enough. She was the competent 
but seemingly indifferent type. Per- 
haps had I been a rich and hand- 
some playboy instead of a very gray 
old benedick with no evidence of 
a dollar to my name, she might 
have married me. What ghastly 
risks we run when we go into hos- 
pitals! 

Fortunately, the rather well deco- 
rated Corinna had no designs. But 
my morning and night Specials 
were treasures beyond price. Blue- 
eyed, black-haired, very Irish and 
muscular “Kerry-blue,” as Harrigan 
called her (she was born in Limer- 
ick), my day nurse was typically 
Celtic, merry of disposition, wise 
and gentle and strong. Always she 
knew exactly what to do; how to 
give a suffering patient the greatest 
relative comfort. Small miracles 
flowed from her strong and tender 
hands; most marvelous, she could 
be quiet without appearing either 
dead or sulky. 

A nurse knows more about a man 
after two weeks with him than his 
wife of a lifetime. In surgical cases 
there can be no false reticences, no 
silly self-consciousness. The white, 
starched minister stands perpetual 
guard between her patient and 
hovering death; and in such guard- 
ing there is no sex, no personality 
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but that of pain and need. Some- 
times that guarding “takes a bit of 
doing,” especially at night, when 
the interminable hours are chased 
along past one’s window by the re- 
current trolley’s rasp and clatter 
every fifteen minutes, or by the 
mournful college clock that bewails 
every passing quarter with dreary 
insistence. 

My “Night Special” was another 
paragon, sturdy, built massively to 
withstand any shock or strain. It 
seemed a little unusual that first 
night, when this redoubtable stran- 
ger, after making me comfortable 
with the skill and gentleness woven 
of the threads of more than forty 
years experience, settled in her 
rocker, put the night-lamp on the 
floor, produced a package of cigar- 
ettes, fired up, and began to dis- 
course on New Thought. The low, 
steady murmur of her voice, strong 
with conviction, her entire placidity 
as she smoked, the comforting sense 
that here, if I needed to be lifted or 
turned, was strength and to spare, 
were soothing. When I woke be- 
fore dawn, she was still smoking— 
and studying the “funnies.” With- 
out my moving more than an eye- 
lid, she knew I was awake. Thrust- 
ing aside the blankets in which she 
had muffled herself against the 
sharp chill of the opened window, 
she was hovering over me instant- 
ly. Weeks later, called to another 
case bedded in a nearby room, she 
popped in one midnight for a little 
visit, and we had an hilarious fif- 
teen minutes comparing my virtues 
as a good patient with the peevish 
unreasonableness of her current 
case, “who thinks he’s a big-shot 
when all he is is an appendectomy !” 
Long may she give of her strength 
and unassuming saltiness to worthy 
cases! 


B-L-A-A-H! That thrice-con- 
demned moron in Room G turns on 
his radio at full power and wakens 
every pain-racked sleeper. An an- 
nouncer whose voice is underdone 
hamburger dripping with chocolate 
sauce shocks my exhausted nerves 
at 10:15 p. m., at 5:55 a. m., at high 
noon. The announcer gives place to 
a highly bilious B-flat saxophone. 
My hackles rise as the obscene thing 
moans like some mutilated monster 
out of the sewers of hell. My ten- 
sion rises with every unchaste note. 
Another five minutes of this and my 
incision will burst open. Rage 
wells up in my chest murderously; 
but it slightly eases the strain. I 
speculate profanely upon how best 
I can destroy the infernal machine, 
and hurt its owner. Yes—hurt! I 
enjoy the thought. I shall tear off 
his dressings, pour raw iodine into 
him, and laugh. He will feel only 
physical pain. Having neither mind 
nor soul, he can never imagine 
what he inflicts upon me; worse yet, 
what tortures he puts upon the 
broken little golden lily of a con- 
cert pianiste next door, who grits 
her teeth and moans feebly. 

Bitter it is to reflect upon the stu- 
pidity of the doctors and super- 
visors. I owe them my life, quite 
literally. I owe them relief from 
intolerable agonies. My gratitude is 
boundless, my admiration and re- 
spect for the skill and gentle care 
they and the devoted nurses have 
given me is boundless, and I am 
proving it by paying all my bills 
when rendered, sorely as that crip- 
ples me. Yet I marvel that sur- 
geons, heart and nerve specialists, 
interns, nurses, and above all, the 
kindly nun in charge of II NB to- 
tally fail to understand the annoy- 
ance and irritation that a useful 
tool of progress is daily and nightly 
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permitted to inflict upon the help- 
less. The remedy is so obvious, so 
simple, no one considers it. Let 
those patients who have no inner 
resources, who cannot endure life 
without the chiefly maudlin drivel 
that makes up the bulk of radio of- 
ferings, have it. They might really 
suffer without it. But admit no 
radio to any hospital if it is not 
equipped with ear-phones only. 
When I suggested this, the surgeon 
responsible for me smiled vacuous- 
ly. “Ah—hmmm—why, yes. It 
could be.” He brightened crisply. 
“But the radio doesn’t make near 
as much noise as the trolley cars in 
the street!” 

And these are the men who, often 
heroically, are solving the problems 
of tortured humanity! It is hard to 
suffer those who do not think. 


If, as the Bible somewhere ob- 
serves, there is a time for joy and a 
time for sorrow, a time for laugh- 
ter and a time for dancing, surely 
in a great city hospital there is also 
a time for thinking. I know a 
clergyman, a devout man withal, 
passionately absorbed in his calling 
and convinced of the social and 
spiritual values of his work. As I 
am lying, so he lay for weeks in a 
city hospital. In those days of ach- 
ing back and severed tissues, his 
nurse found him indeed a dull dog. 
There came no gleam into his eye 
with returning strength. He did not 
read much. News of the world failed 
to arouse his mind. His wife came 
and went; visitors—among them 
myself—strove to encourage and di- 
vert him with the specious hearti- 
ness that proves so hollow to the 
sufferer; doctors peered at and 
questioned him. He endured them 
all, made no comment, revealed 
nothing. At last he escaped into 
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life and work again. Two weeks 


ago he came to visit me. We com- 
pared pains, incisions, surgeons, 
whatnot. Quite suddenly, unaware 


that he was tifting any veil, he re- 
marked: 

“A hospital’s the place to think. 
I'd never had time to until I was 
there, flat on my back. Then I 
could go over my life and consider 
my principles.” 

“Consider—? 
understand.” 

He gave me a thin smile. “I want- 
ed to make sure I had been right 
in my choice of a way of life. I be- 
lieve I was.” 

There at last was the explanation 
of his seeming dullness during bit- 
ter weeks when, uncertain after 
years of profession, he forced him- 
self to crystallize. But what a con- 
fession! What did it mean; why 
should he have been compelled to 
ask himself if he had been right in 
deciding to devote his life to the 
ministry he now feels is the essence 
of his existence? By what curious 
trick of introversion did his mind 
presume to sit in judgment upon 
his soul? Mere dogma played no 
part. He is too inbred a sectarian 
to indulge in folly over his pro- 
fessed creed. Could it be that the 
service of God is so disappointing— 
perhaps it were better to say so 
baffling—in its purely human and 
visible results that a man may le- 
gitimately question his devotion to 
it in a materially unappreciative 
world? 

The matter disturbed me—my- 
self born for and urged toward the 
Church until I fled home and con- 
trol, to find the dogma, the disci- 
pline, the service I yearned for in 
the Navy of forty-odd years ago. 
Reductio ad absurdum? It may be; 
but not for me. Bibulous and pro- 


I’m afraid I don’t 
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fane, rough and harsh though the 
old Navy was, it gave me infinitely 
more than I could contribute to it 
if I served a millennium. It ham- 
mered into the cold and resisting 
iron of a young soul priceless 
knowledge: the ineluctable differ- 
ence between right and wrong, will- 
ingness to face life and admit re- 
sponsibility, determination never to 
command without being fit to com- 
mand. 

My clerical visitor regarded me 
with tolerant curiosity. “Have you 
been thinking about life, too?” 

“Yes! By your standards I’ve 
been pretty wicked, but I’ve never 
had to worry as to whether I’ve 
been right or not. I knew that all 
the time. So I’m really one up on 


you 
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I fear there is not much point or 
purpose to all this. But to lie a 
helpless onlooker for many more or 
less painful weeks, knowing my 
poor pocketbook was dying of pro- 
gressive anemia, forced me to think 
a little, to listen much, to see a great 
deal by way of diversion. Hospitals 
are the bright spots in our distinct- 
ly shoddy civilization. It is only 
when one enters such an institu- 
tion fearing he may not emerge 
alive, that the unpretending hero- 
ism of the men and women—chiefly 
of the women—who operate it be- 
comes rubricked forever in memory. 
The discharged patient has no illu- 
sions and no regrets for those “good 
old days” when agony, dirt and ig- 
norance ably reinforced human 
carelessness and folly. 


BENEATH THE APPARENT 


By ROSELYN QUINN 


HO guesses rightly, watching only waves 
That crust the ocean, what may lie below? 

Who sees the world where metaled swimmers go 
Through seaweed aisles and coral-fashioned naves? 
No sight is keen enough to pierce the graves 
Where myriads of dead, beneath the flow, 
Are washed of flesh; and none may ever know 
What Nereids attend Poseidon’s caves. 


The soul is similar. Though now you say 
So wisely that you understand me well, 
You sense apparent things alone. The shell 
Is visible, but that shall not betray 

The heart beneath my surface, nor convey 


What eyes and lips can never fully tell. 











LIVE WITH CATHOLICS AND LIKE IT 


By FLoreNcE L. Cox 


Y father and mother were Bap- 

tists. When I was eight years 
old I went to a Congregationalist 
Sunday School for lack of any 
other. I grew up in the Methodist 
Church because it was the princi- 
pal church in the little country 
town where my adolescent years 
were spent. I have taught in Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian schools. Of 
my own choice I am Episcopalian. 
If I were not Episcopalian, I might 
I am not quite sure—be a Catho- 
lic. That is not due to any influ- 
ence pro. It is more likely the re- 
sult of influence con, because the 
influence con awakened my think- 
ing. 

In my earliest years I remember 
nothing about Catholics. I did not 
know any, and they simply did not 
exist as far as my friends, my 
family and myself were concerned. 
My controversial ardor was first 
aroused at the age of eleven when 
my chum and I argued about our 
respective physicians. Our family 
physician was a fine, distinguished- 
looking, scholarly, honorable man 

but a Catholic. Hers was, no 
doubt, equally fine, a good type of 
general practitioner, a pillar of the 
Methodist Church and a teacher in 
the Methodist Sunday School. But 
it was because my physician was 
a Catholic that he was condemned 
by my chum and her family. It 
puzzled me—Catholics were an un- 
known species to me—but I was 
enthusiastically loyal to the doctor 
of my choice. 

A few years later there was a 











terrible scandal in town. Miss 
Smith, the Catholic grammar school 
teacher, and Miss Jones, the Metho- 
dist primary teacher, had long been 
friends. At this particular time 
Miss Jones became a Catholic, and 
if she had committed murder there 
could hardly have been a greater 
furor about the matter. Whether 
she received more blame for weak- 
ness or her friend for undue influ- 
ence is uncertain. The significance 
of it was lost on me, but I used to 
watch the two surreptitiously, with 
the embarrassed curiosity with 
which I would have stolen glances 
at a notorious criminal. 

My next vivid remembrance is of 
an old lady who, with missionary 
zeal, gave me a number of anti- 
Catholic papers. I glanced at a few 
and was amazed that any group of 
people could make such viperous 
attacks against any other group of 
people. I could not be bothered 
reading much in them. My cousin, 
of no religious affiliation, on seeing 
the papers, viewed them with a 
look of scorn which seemed vaguely 
to include me for having them in 
my possession. 

“Put them in the stove,” he said. 
“They’re hot enough so you won’t 
need a match to light a fire.” 

Most of my family—aunts, uncles 
and cousins, have been lukewarm 
anti-Catholics, but it is because of 
some unpleasant experience or be- 
cause of ignorance, because they 
accepted unthinkingly the diluted 
Puritan tradition which was handed 
down to them. A few weeks ago 
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another cousin said of a neighbor, 
“She’s an awfully good woman, if 
she is a Catholic.” 

“Oh, there are a lot of good 
Catholics,” I replied casually. “In 
fact, I have lived with a Catholic 
family the past five years.” 

“Really!” returned my cousin, in 
much the same tone she would have 
used if I had said I was living in 
a zoo. 

And that brings me to the Catho- 
lics with whom I have lived. First, 
there was Mrs. Carey, proprietor, 
with her husband, of a down-at- 
the-heel little country hotel in a 
small town where I taught for two 
years. I lived at the hotel because 
there was nowhere else to live. Mrs. 
Carey had a drunken husband, a 
weak heart, lumbago, and fallen 
arches, but she was one of the 
world’s unrecognized saints. When 
she was able to move, she went to 
church regularly. Likewise, when 
she was able to move, she kept her 
husband and the men on the place 
straight. Her influence was best 
realized in its absence—on the rare 
occasions when she was confined to 
her bed for a day or two. I have 
been downstairs and found a burn- 
ing log half in and half out of the 
office stove, while the keeper of the 
fires lay half on and half off a chair 
in a drunken stupor. But often 
when things seemed at their worst, 
Mrs. Carey would pull herself out 
of bed, and, gasping for breath, 
bring order out of chaos. 

Her kindness to me personally 
can never be properly described. 
She watched over me like the pro- 
verbial “hen with one chicken.” 
She was a Catholic, but she smiled 
a friendly approval and called me a 
“good girl” when I went off to the 
Methodist church which was the 
other church in town. With all her 


cares she virtually followed me 
around with raw eggs because she 
thought I needed building up. She 
was never too busy to ask, if she 
saw me in the afternoon, “Did you 
get your raw egg when you came 
from school?” And if I were out 
in the evening I always found a 
glass of milk, a raw egg, and some 
cookies in my room when I came 
in. I am glad to say that no one, 
as far as I know, ever had a word 
to say against Mrs. Carey. All the 
village, from the lowest to the high- 
est, pronounced her a “wonderful 
woman.” 

My next experience was as a 
graduate student. I wanted a quiet 
place to live, and installed myself 
in the house of a Catholic woman 
without knowing or caring whether 
she were Catholic or Protestant. 
She, too, was kind, and bestowed 
upon me many little attentions and 
supplied comforts which were not 
mentioned in the contract or cov- 
ered by my periodical check. I lived 
there a year and got along very 
nicely. My landlady and I met on 
a friendly basis and minded our 
own business in regard to each 
other’s personal affairs. 

Prominent in my mind is the 
memory of a worthy Irish woman, 
of peasant origin and with a typi- 
cal Irish brogue, at whose house I 
spent two summers, and an occa- 
sional night or week end later. It 
would take too long to recount the 
many favors I received from her. 
No one ever tried harder to make 
me feel at home, both physically 
and mentally. I had a housekeep- 
ing room and prepared most of my 
own meals. Many a time she 
brought me a bowl of delicious 
chicken soup, a piece of straw- 
berry shortcake, or some other deli- 
cacy. “I thought maybe ye’d like 
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this,” she would say. Or, “It’s a 
dark day. I thought ye might be 
feelin’ lonely, so I brought ye this.” 
One time, when I stopped just for 
overnight, I found, on returning 
from my bath in the morning, a 
sumptuous breakfast on the table 
by my bed. 

All these experiences I went 
through as a matter of course. I 
merely thought of my landladies as 
nice people. I did not become 
Catholic-conscious until later, when 
I encountered a lot of persons who 
were rabidly anti-Catholic and who 
even said “R. C.” in lowered tones 
as if they were talking about a con- 
spiracy. They even urged and 
argued that I sever my friendship 
with a refined and educated Catho- 
lic woman whom I had known for 
several years. I rebelled. Even- 
tually circumstances brought me to 
live with her, and I have been ex- 
ceedingly happy in her home. 

Having become, as I have said, 
Catholic-conscious, I have observed 
in Mrs. Pratt evidence of sincere, if 
reserved, religious spirit. Once in 
time of great emotional stress and 
financial perplexity, she said: 

“I don’t know what will happen, 
how we shall manage.” Then, sud- 
denly, “God will take care of us.” 
He did. 

Twice she gave an account of 
escape from a dilemma which 
Christian Scientists would call “a 
demonstration.” One of these occa- 
sions was when, Friday night, she 
did not have enough money to run 
the house over the week end and 
saw no definite prospect of getting 
it. She said to me, “I didn’t worry. 
I just went on, and—” And the 
money came. 

The ofher time she had been 
working for hours, under difficul- 
ties, to find the source of a frozen 
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water pipe in her cellar. It seemed 
a hopeless task, but she wouldn’t, 
she couldn’t give up. 

“At last,” she said, “I just 
prayed, ‘Oh, God, show me where 
to find it,’ and a few minutes later 
I did find it.” 

These revelations were spontane- 
ous and natural. Mrs. Pratt is a 
reserved woman and wears neither 
her heart nor her religion on her 
sleeve. They were interesting to 
me because I had always been told 
that Catholics were not sincerely 
religious, they just went through a 
form. One of her remarks fur- 
nished me the key to the tolerance 
which I have observed and admired 
among Catholics: “I never pay any 
attention to what other people do. 
We are taught what we have to do 
and we do it, and we don’t care 
about others’ religion. That is their 
business. Before I came to the 
States”—she is Canadian by birth— 
“I never heard criticism of either 
Catholics or Protestants and I was 
amazed at all the criticism that goes 
on here.” That was a new idea to 
me and I was impressed by the ex- 
cellence of it. In my experience, 
Baptists had cared a lot what 
Methodists did, Methodists what 
Universalists did, and atheists what 
all Christendom did. 

Several of my fellow teachers are 
Catholic. One of them is a very 
good friend of mine. Her experi- 
ence is, I think, a little unusual in 
that she has traveled from the 
Methodist Church, through the 
Presbyterian and Congregational, 
until she has finally found satis- 
faction and peace in the Catholic. 
We often drop into conversation 
about religion as naturally as we 
would talk about the weather. An- 
other of my colleagues is a French 
woman whom I do not know as 
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well. But from her lips not infre- 
quently falls some reverent com- 
ment which reminds me that we 
both worship the same God. 

I still know very little about the 
tenets of the Catholic Church. My 
early training has produced inhibi- 
tions, and I cannot ask intimate or 
technical questions of any of my 
Catholic friends. But that is my 
fault. Of one thing I am sure. 
Long ago a very good woman de- 
clared that one could never be 
friends with Catholics. “You may 
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think you are friends,” she said, 
“and you may get along to a cer- 
iain extent, but they are secretive, 
they put up a barrier. After a little 
while you come to that barrier and 
you cannot get beyond it.” The 
words had no effect on me at the 
time. I neither believed nor dis- 
believed them. But experience, 
meditation, and daily living with 
Catholics has convinced me that if 
there is a barrier, it is the Prot- 
estants who have erected it. I, a 
Protestant, say that. 


LAETUS SUA SORTE 


By VINCENT VY. M. BEEDE 


E must deny himself; eat crusts of bread; 
With unemployment for his doom. 
The cruel pavements know his weary tread; 
The world is far too wide to give him room. 








Upon a bench in this untidy park 

He lifts his soul in gratitude to God, 

And thanks Him that the dusk will soon be dark; 
Yet calls himself an earth-encumb’ring clod. 


Signing himself, he breaks his hoarded crust, 
The only meal that he has known all day... 
Lo, whirr of pigeons! How they put their trust 
In him, a stranger, not to say them nay! 


Like Francis, now he feeds the jostling birds 


And smiles when fighting sparrows take their share. 


No need of nightingales, nor poets’ words. 
The richly poor man lays aside his care. 











THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SHAKESPEARE, EVANS AND WEBSTER, INC. 


VERY good corporation they 
are and one to which New 
York is duly grateful, for without 
Mr. Evans and his company under 
the direction of Margaret Webster, 
there would be no Shakespeare for 
the holidays. How can we ever 
hope to build up the American 
Theater unless we can give our chil- 
dren a standard? 

Richard II. is still to us the peak 
in Mr. Evans’s repertoire but Henry 
IV. with his Falstaff was brilliant 
historical pageantry and one can 
enjoy and profit annually by the 
uncut Hamlet. The splendid 
achievement of Evans and Webster 
is that they have proved conclu- 
sively that Shakespeare is good 
entertainment. 

We will always be grateful to 
them for giving Ophelia a real little 
home of her own instead of showing 
her interminably camping out be- 
fore a curtain as in most other pro- 
ductions. Miss Webster even allowed 
her a chandelier last winter that 
was neatly tied up in muslin after 
Polonius and Ophelia died. The 
chandelier seems to have perished 
on the long road tour but Ophelia 
does still have a flower on her win- 
dowsill. Henry Edward’s Claudius 
is attractive enough to make plau- 
sible the beautiful Queen’s infatua- 
tion—and Mady Christians is very 
beautiful and very infatuated. Al- 
lowed to say all his lines, the King 





emerges as a tempted suffering hu- 
man creature: not just a stage vil- 
lain in a hired crown. How many 
successful men today know remorse 
but not to the difficult extent of 
retribution? 

Mr. Evans’s Hamlet is intelligent, 
logical and sustained but to us it 
lacks the supreme qualities of some 
of his great predecessors. The sym- 
pathy that Forbes - Robertson in- 
spired with his wonderful voice and 
the gentleness that underlay his 
emotion choked all his audience 
with tears. Barrymore’s intensity 
wracked his hearers, particularly in 
the closet scene with his mother; 
and one remembers his mocking 
humor with Polonius. Gielgud was 
completely the intellectual. Those 
who docket it as neurotic seem not 
to realize what shock can do to an 
extremely sensitive, imaginative 
mind. If Gielgud overacted then so 
have other men in real life whom 
we have seen in moments of ex- 
tremity. Unless Hamlet shows him- 
self completely unstrung, it is diffi- 
cult to forgive his treatment of 
Ophelia at the play where his man- 
ners are very bad, or his ruthless- 
ness in wanting to make sure the 
King will be eternally damned. Mr. 
Evans seems always so much the 
master of himself that these lapses 
are prominent. His Prince appears 
to be more lacking in moral courage 
than a naturally gentle nature 
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forced into taking cruel action. But 
that Hamlet can be so different is, 
of course, Shakespeare’s greatest 
gift to succeeding generations. 
Hamlet is the epitome of the man 
who plays him. 

Another thing that struck us par- 
ticularly this time about the play 
itself was that none of the solilo- 
quies seem to retard the action. 
Few modern playwrights can intro- 
duce abstract discussion except at 
the cost of lost drama. Almost 
without words, each character at 
the end discloses his inmost feel- 
ings: the King, his treachery as he 
drops the pearl in the poison; the 
Queen, her torn emotions as she 
tries to wipe Hamlet’s forehead; 
Laertes, his real decency by his con- 
fession; Horatio, his loyalty with 
his attempted death; Hamlet, his 
princeliness with his care for his 
kingdom. 

The new Polonius, replacing 
George Graham who died suddenly 
on the road, is Raymond Johnson, 
trained in London’s “Old Vic.” He 
is the aged, humorous type and has 
been criticized for his spectacles 
but according to Dr. Coulton’s latest 
study of the Middle Ages, lenses 
were available in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and this Hamlet is played in 
sixteenth century settings. 

We trust Mr. Evans will extend 
his five weeks’ visit to the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater. 


Key Larco.—Mr. Maxwell Ander- 
son is fortunate in having Paul 
Muni interpret the difficult protago- 
nist of his latest play. King Mc- 
Cloud is the man who insists on 
living because he knows nothing 
worth death. On a hilltop in Spain 
he tries to convince the friends he 
has inspired to fight for the Loyal- 
ists that it is time to desert. Span- 
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ish politics have proved disappoint- 
ing and McCloud can see no point 
in covering the retreat of a foreign 
detachment at the expense of his 
life. McCloud leaves—alone. He 
returns to bury his dead and is cap-’ 
tured. To save himself a second 
time, he joins Franco; but after the 
war is over, discovers the reverse 
force of the text that he who loses 
his life shall find it. Once for him 
there was nothing worth dying for 
and now there is nothing worth 
life. To ease his conscience, Mc- 
Cloud makes futile pilgrimages to 
the homes of his dead comrades and 
finds himself at last at Key Largo 
off Florida where his best friend, 
Victor, once lived. 

Alegre, Victor’s sister, and her 
blind father badly need protection 
from a gang of gamblers but here 
McCloud’s courage fails him for the 
third time. However Alegre and the 
blind man offer compassion to his 
cowardice and King remains. Some 
tense drama brings the situation to 
a climax; McCloud must either give 
himself up for a crime of which he 
is innocent or let two Indians die in 
his stead. It is at this moment that 
Mr. Anderson undertakes to have 
his three main characters com- 
mence an argument on the meaning 
of life. We dare say that no other 
living playwright has ever had the 
courage to devote ten minutes at 
the crisis of his play to abstract 
discussion. It is a rare tribute that 
Messrs. Anderson and Muni de- 
mand from their audience but it 
makes one feel that Shakespeare 
showed great tact in having Ham- 
let ease his mind of metaphysics be- 
fore the last act. It is not that we 
are not interested in the vital prob- 
lems of philosophy but when a man 
is drowning his rescue seems more 
important than the logic of it. 
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The tragic element of Mr. Ander- 
son’s play is the groping disbelief 
of the characters. The boys who 
die bravely in Spain do not die be- 
cause of their faith but because 
death saves them from the fear of 
complete negation. It is the same 
with King McCloud at the end. He 
accepts sacrifice because Alegre and 
her father believe that it is best to 
keep faith with themselves even 
though they cannot believe in God. 
Although it is all rather negative, 
Mr. Anderson has the optimist’s af- 
fection for lost causes. With sin- 
cere generosity he offers McCloud 
one of his favorite lost causes—the 
Indian. We confess to a weakness 
for Indians, too. 

Mr. Muni may occasionally un- 
derplay McCloud for the back rows 
of the theater but he endows him 
with honest selfishness and suffer- 
ing. Miss Uta Hagen’s emotions are 
more mannered. Tozere from the 
Federal Theater is effective as the 
gangster and we particularly liked 
Harold Johnsrud as the blind man. 
Mielziner’s fisherman’s hut on a 
pier elicits curious coos of delight 
from characters in the play but 
seems to have been copied from 
Tobacco Road. Only the patch of 
sky and the sunlight through the 
palmettoes touch it with beauty. 
Mr. Anderson’s rhythmic prose is 
resonant and forceful and, as usual 
with the Playwrights’ Producing 
Company, it is a highly intelligent 
production of a thoughtful play.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


MoRNING’S AT SEVEN.—The back 
porches were very close together 
but there was room for a little patch 
of lawn between. “I love your back- 
yard,” chirruped Myrtle, “it’s the 
loveliest backyard I’ve ever seen— 
all this lovely green grass and the 
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tree—why it’s just like a forest!” 
Myrtle had been engaged to Homer 
for seven years but she had come 
to visit the Boltons for the first 
time. Everyone had been waiting 
for Homer to make up his mind but 
when his mother saw a movie about 
a frustrated dying bachelor, Myrtle 
was invited for the week end. Of 
course it had to happen that that 
Saturday, Mr. Bolton got a “spell.” 
He stood leaning his head against 
the kitchen wall and then against 
the tree and whenever his wife 
tried to dislodge him, he would ask 
her why it was he had never been 
a dentist. “It’s awful about Carl’s 
spell,” said Ida Bolton to her sis- 
ters, “but it might have been worse 
—it might have been a ‘Where am 
I?’ one.” They agreed they must 
keep Carl from that. 

Cora lived next door and all her 
married life she had shared her 
home with the youngest sister, 
Arry. Arry was now sixty-five. 
Cora had always dreamed of rent- 
ing Carl’s extra house on Sycamore 
Avenue for herself and Theodore 
but now of course the dream was 
over if Homer were really going to 
marry Myrtle at last. 

There was one more sister, Estie 
but she had married a college pro- 
fessor and David had forbidden 
Estie to visit her family because as 
Homer explained to Myrtle, David 
said they were all of them morons. 
But Estie managed to get over for 
a visit at least once a week. “I must 
hurry back today,” she explained, 
“because David says if he ever finds 
me here again, he will take the first 
floor and I must live on the second 
—he thought I’d find it more con- 
venient on account of the bath- 
room.” “Nonsense,” cried her sis- 
ters but they looked up and there 
was David. David explained with 
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formal courtesy that Estie was now 
a free agent and all he asked was 
that when she went up late at night 
to the second floor, she go up 
quietly. 

Paul Osborn, eschewing the flip- 
pancies of The Vinegar Tree and 
the fantastics of On Borrowed Time 
has illuminated with his humor the 
vagaries of life among everyday 
people of middle age—the ingenue 
of his comedy is thirty-nine. But 
it is very genuine comedy for the 
laughs that come so continuously 
are not prompted by smart remarks 
or wisecracks,—there are none— 
but are born directly from charac- 
ter. It is the most genuine comedy 
in town. The cast and direction are 
also of the very best—from Jean 
Adair as the romantic wife of sixty- 
eight to Myrtle out of The Women; 
Dorothy Gish as Arry and Effie 
Shannon as the irrepressible Estie. 
Then there is Tom Chalmers, Rus- 
sell Collins as Carl,—a real creation, 
—and John Alexander a resplend- 
ent Homer. 

In spite of the laughs, Mr. Os- 
born’s characters are never carica- 
tures. He knows their human 
depths as well as their shallows. 
When Carl has his “Where am I?” 
spell, David declares it is the first 
intelligent question his family-in- 
law have ever asked him, but in the 
end he shows his heart to Estie. 
We recommend Morning’s at Seven 
as not only excellent fun but as 
sound art.—At the Longacre. 


FARM OF THREE ECHOES. — Gran 
Whiteoaks for all her hundred and 
one years had a mind like a gimlet. 
Ouma, Miss Barrymore’s new spe- 
cies of aged dame, is stronger at 
ninety-seven than many city women 
of sixty, but the African veldt hasn’t 
done so well by her wits. Ouma 
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forgets, she muddles her genera- 
tions and she repeats endlessly the 
meager events of her long life— 
eight sons killed in the Boer War; 
Paul Kruger on a white horse and 
the splendid coffin with watered 
silk lining that her husband gave 
her for her own after the twins 
died. Ouma takes a nap in her cof- 
fin every afternoon; it is the only 
contact she can ever have with the 
silken side of the world outside her 
own hard life. 

The Gerart farmhouse is not a 
cheerful place as the Gerart men 
use their whips on their women as 
well as their oxen, but Ouma’s 
daughter-in-law saves her own life 
by slashing her husband’s girths and 
we gather from Ouma’s maunder- 
ings that she, in the years gone by, 
had also hastened her widowhood. 
Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that the grandson, Jan, 
has complexes about marriage that 
separate him from his little bride. 
It is Ouma and her shotgun, at the 
end, that clear the atmosphere. 

Like Dame Whitty in the English 
production, Miss Barrymore turns 
Ouma’s senility into comic relief 
but at the same time she contrives 
to create a thoroughly eerie atmos- 
phere when Ouma hears Satan ride 
up to claim her son and when she 
feels the ghost of her husband en- 
tering the room. The little bride 
certainly had strong nerves. They 
break at one point and some of the 
audience re-echo her scream. Miss 
Barrymore is strongly supported by 
McKay Morris and Ann Dere. It is 
not their fault that the playwright 
cheapens his story with a melo- 
dramatic intrusion. The characters 
of the Boer family as presented by 
Miss Barrymore and her company 
are of more enduring quality than 
the play.—At the Cort. 











THE Wor_tp WE MAke.—In The 
Outward Room, Millen Brand 
sketched the progress of a sick 
mind to sanity. The sudden shock 
of a brother’s death had turned his 
sister into a manic-depressive. Her 
reactions to the asylum; her escape 
and wild ride under the back plat- 
form of a railway train; her fur- 
nished room in New York; her fu- 
tile search for work and her attempt 
to ride out a night on a nickel in 
the subway were the most striking 
features of the story. Sidney 
Kingsley has had to condense all of 
this into two scenes. Not only must 
he make a neurotic patient sympa- 
thetic to his audience but he must 
show them through the action, the 
complexes of her state of mind. In 
the prologue in the sanatorium, the 
girl is given advice by her doctor; 
she refuses to return home with her 
parents and escapes. There follows 
the steam laundry. This minutely 
graphic interior with full array of 
gadgets — boilers, mangles, sheets, 
steam, etc., is Mr. Kingsley’s substi- 
tute for the girl’s sudden impact 
with industrial life. The laundry 
summarizes the train, the subway, 
the furnished room. At first we re- 
sented the blatancy of its realism 
but now we feel that the author has 
an argument on his side. 

The direct action that is played 
against this appalling background 
is very slight. The girl enters, pro- 
cures a job and then in her com- 
plete collapse at the end of the day’s 
work is befriended by John the 
foreman. He takes her back to his 
tenement, gives her his bed and 
sleeps on the floor. Although she 
will never consent to marrying him, 
the girl stays on and in working 
for John and living the simple life 
of her neighbors, the diseased mind 
begins to heal. She expects a re- 
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turn of the horrors on the anniver- 
sary of her brother’s death but sor- 
row comes to John and in consoling 
his despair, she forgets her own. 
She has learned to remake her 
world. Margot gives a warm gentle- 
ness to the girl and John is well 
handled by Herbert Rudley, who 
was the man of the covered wagon 
in Abe Lincoln. Mr. Kingsley seems 
to reach the hearts of his audience. 
It is a pity that his humor is 
usually as offensive as the smells 
that his sets seem to suggest.—At 
the Guild. 


VerY WaArM FoR May.—In the 
first place the sets by Vincente Min- 
nelli are the most beautiful of the 
season and when Jerome Kern and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, collabo- 
rate it is fair to believe that some- 
thing worth while will be the re- 
sult. But it is difficult to duplicate 
Show Boat and Music in the Air 
and we are probably captious when 
we are disappointed that this is just 
an ordinary musical libretto. The 
story has the comic possibilities of 
satirizing summer theaters —the 
kind that go in for art. Some very 
pretty girls are assembled in an aris- 
tocratic barn and Hiram Sherman 
from the Mercury Theater is the 
author who takes himself seriously 
—and what authors do not? It is 
in the barn that a quartette sings 
“All the Things You Are,” the prize 
song of the show. Albertina Rasch 
has arranged the ballets; one pic- 
tures a nervous breakdown: pirou- 
ettes of raw nerves, the demons of 
frustrations, claustrations, depres- 
sions and inhibitions. A more 
cheerful scene is a surrealist wood 
with crystal chandeliers looking 
quite in place against bare trees. A 
minuet danced in tights with elabo- 
rate wigs and head dresses, turns 
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out to be not so funny or shock- 
ing as plain unattractive. But Very 
Warm for May has elegance and 
style and beauty. It does not try 
for the “punch” of Too Many Girls 
nor does it ever revert to jazzed vul- 
garity or noise.—At the Alvin. 


SWINGIN’ THE DrREAM.— Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream in black face 
may seem to some insolence but we 
have a feeling that Shakespeare 
might have felt hurt if Gilbert and 
Sullivan had been the only choice. 
Gilbert Seldes and Erik Charell first 
attempted to swing the whole play 
with its three interweaving plots 
but the clowns and the fairies be- 
gan to encroach upon the humans 
and now Benny Goodman is steal- 
ing the show from all three. Good- 
man never did have any intrinsic 
place in the action but simply ap- 
pears with his sextet in an off- 
stage box where he proceeds to win 
over the uninitiated to swing. His 
clarinet, the bass, drums, guitar, 
piano and vibroharp vibrate to the 
master’s touch and if audiences go 
to hear Goodman, Shakespeare need 
not be hurt, for Goodman is more 
authentic swing than the stage 
show. 

The modern collaborators have 
removed the scene to New Orleans 
as the Athens of the South and 
1890 is the period. Helena makes 
her entrance on a bicycle and both 
she and Hermia wear bustles, but 
as Reinhardt dressed his Greeks in 
Elizabethan farthingales to distin- 
guish them from the fairies, this is 
no innovation. The aristocrats of 


the play are still white but clowns 
and fairies are colored. Bottom is 
Louis Armstrong, famed as a horn 
player, and Thisbe is the archangel 
“Gabe” from Green Pastures. The 
clown scenes are the straightest 
Shakespeare in the show and it is 
very interesting to note how well 
the original humor serves. As for 
the fairies, Maxine Sullivan from 
the radio, is Titania. She enters in 
a World’s Fair taxi and goes to 
sleep in a Murphy bed that pops 
out of a tree. As her voice is not 
suited to the vast distances of the 
Center stage, microphones in the 
shape of caterpillars or snails shoot 
up in front of her whenever she 
begins to sing. The very majestic 
Oberon is Koko from the Hot 
Mikado. Puck is armed with a flit 
gun. The decorations and the sets 
are copied from designs of Walt 
Disney’s. 

We have seen Midsummer Night’s 
Dream with the elaborate scenic ef- 
fects of Augustin Daly; in the Ben 
Greet manner in an Oxford garden 
by moonlight; with Reinhardt’s 
overwhelming pageantry, and we 
believe that Louisiana and the col- 
ored clowns should be tried again 
in a serious production. Plantation 
life before the Governor’s mansion 
on the present occasion is a splen- 
did spectacle. Of course “jitter- 
bugs” appear here and among 
Titania’s elves but for jittering, 
Mendelssohn is not so “hot” as Sul- 
livan. 

Note: Swingin’ the Dream has now 
closed—one of the most costly failures 
of the season. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—The same old 
foolish show, with lots of noise and 
dancing in the aisles and some ex- 
cellent new dances. Charles With- 
ers and his “Opery House” have 
been added. 

April 


TuHeE LittLe Foxes. —A tragedy 
centered about Miss Tallulah Bank- 
head who is one of the new rich 
in a Southern town where the fac- 
tories are exploiting both white and 
colored labor. Both play and per- 
formances are very moving.—At the 
National. 


May 


THE PHILADELPHIA STory.—Miss 
Hepburn is still filling the house for 
this Philip Barry comedy—not his 
best but with great opportunities 
for her.—At the Shubert. 


November 


See My Lawyer.—An Abbott 
farce of grade B listing now moving 
into a large theater at very popu- 
lar prices.—At the Adelphi. 


December 


Lire WITH FATHER.—Very justly 
this is the great hit of the winter. 
No one should miss meeting Mr. 
and Mrs. Day and the four boys. 
Father may have had his idiosyn- 
cracies but he is a very upright, 


Christian gentleman and after see- 
ing Miss Dorothy Sands, one under- 
stands how he always gave in to 
Vinnie. Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse adapted the famous 
sketches to the stage and Mr. Lind- 
say plays Mr. Day—to the hilt.— 
At the Empire. 


THE TIME OF Your Lire.—After 
My Heart’s in the Highlands, we ex- 
pected much from Mr. Saroyan 
but we still prefer his first “master- 
piece.” The scene is a barroom in 
San Francisco with Mr. Eddie Dow- 
ling a permanent customer. The 
characters are lowly people and the 
heroine comes from the streets but 
imagination and humor and sym- 
pathy are in the writing. Those who 
are still sensitive about the hard- 
boiled interludes and plain speak- 
ing so fashionable in current lit- 
erature should avoid this Saroyan 
symposium — which is extraordi- 
narily well staged by the Theater 
Guild and Eddie Dowling.—At the 
Booth. 


SKYLARK.—A very common grade 
of fowl were it not for the extra 
plumage added by the presence of 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence. — Aft the 
Morosco. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. — Miss 
Helen Hayes also radiates a drab 
drama from the Hungarian, adapted 
by her husband. To be shut up in 
a third-rate hotel all evening with 
a fourth-rate jury would be dreary 
entertainment if it were not for the 
lesson in simple honesty in’ Miss 
Hayes’s performance. Philip Meri- 
vale is also represented. — Af the 
Martin Beck. 
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THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—A very funny farce written 
around Alexander Woollcott and 
brilliantly played by a former 
member of the faculty of Yale, 
Monty Woolley. Most of the lines 
are hilarious but some of them 
are pretty rowdy.— At the Music 
Box. 


Too Many GirLs.—The new 
Rodgers - Hart musicale, produced 
by George Abbott with costumes by 
Raoul Pene du Bois and sets by 
Mielziner. The music is stimulating 


and the action so fast that it is 
almost exhausting. The scene is 
Pottawatomie College—a co-ed in 
New Mexico.—At the Imperial. 


Pins AND NEEDLES. — The third 
edition is now in full-swing with 
two new numbers not yet reviewed. 
There is more wit and intelligence 
in this revue and less pure pulchri- 
tude than any other musical in 
town and to have Labor taking a 
laugh at itself is one of the most 
healthy economic developments.— 
At the Windsor. 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 


THE BARONESS IN HARLEM 


66—DY their fruits you shall know 

them.” Over a period of two 
years the following are some of the 
fruits of the plans and work of an 
exiled Russian Baroness living in 
the world’s largest Negro commu- 
nity—Harlem. 

A new CYO starting with forty 
members is now one of the out- 
standing CYO groups in New York 
City and has a present membership 
of over two hundred. Many white 
people who, less than a year ago, 
still clung to the idea that a full- 
blooded Negro couldn’t have intel- 
lectual ability, now realize the stu- 
pidity of such a_ presumption. 
Colored boys who were continually 
in trouble with the police, through 
guidance and an opportunity to de- 
vote their energies to something 
constructive, are now among the 
most responsible members of the 
CYO. Juvenile delinquency dropped 
fourteen per cent last year in Har- 
lem. Colored boys and girls who 
hated white people with a bitterness 
that only injustice can create have 
learned, to quote one young Negro 
that “the white man is just like our- 





selves and we should treat him as 
we would have him treat us.” And, 
best of all, many lapsed Catholics 
have become practical Catholics; 
some daily communicants. 

A partial list but enough to make 
one sit up and take notice, asking 
Who and How? 

The Who is easily answered. She 
is Baroness Catherine de Hueck 
who, after a very successful career 
as a lecturer and business woman, 
has given up working for herself 
and is now working only for Christ. 
She is such an amazing person that 
you have to know her to appreciate 
her, but just hearing about her is an 
inspiration. Now living in Harlem 
and working for interracial justice 
in an effort to combat Communism 
and bring the Negro into the Catho- 
lic Church, the story of her life 
savors of the lives of the saints 
written in the most modern man- 
ner. 

Briefly, Baroness de Hueck 
(rhymes with Buick) is a member 
of the landed nobility of Russia but, 
through the good fortune of having 
a Polish grandmother, was brought 
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up a Roman Catholic. Her early 
life was a remote preparation for 
the work she is now doing although, 
on the surface, nothing would seem 
farther from it. Wealthy, cultured, 
traveled, taking part in the social 
life which her station in life de- 
manded, her world was shattered by 
the World War and the revolution 
while she was still in her teens. 
During this period of horror piled 
upon horror the excellent Catholic 
training of her childhood enabled 
her to salvage from the chaos of dis- 
order and destruction an appreci- 
ation of the teachings of Christ. 
She learned to count as worthless 
the three most prized human pos- 
sessions, wealth, position and power 
and to prize only those things which 
will have value in eternity. 
Following her escape from Russia 
she entered into a new and strange 
life which was to prove the second 
period of remote preparation for her 
present work. Settling in Canada 
she provided for herself and her 
family over a period of ten years. 
During this time she worked in a 
factory, a laundry, a restaurant, a 
hospital, a department store, and, 
finally, as a lecturer and a lecture 
bureau manager. She learned to 
know all classes of society and to 
share with each its particular prob- 
lem. She developed her talent for 
speaking so that she became a lec- 
turer of exceptional merit. She 
was a complete failure as a fac- 
tory worker doing piece work but 
in everything else she undertook 
she succeeded. Regardless of this 
she had a single purpose in life. 
Her desire was to work among the 
poor, being poor for the sake of 
Christ so she would be one with the 
poor, exemplifying by her own life 
Christ’s injunction, “The poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” To 
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quote Peter Maurin, “being the kind 
of poor you would want the poor to 
be” and thus fight Communism with 
the one really effective weapon, the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 

Her immediate preparation for 
the Harlem project then began. 
Her primary duties towards her 
family had been fulfilled and she 
was finally granted permission by 
her confessor to start the work she 
longed to begin. With the approba- 
tion of Bishop Neil McNeil of To- 
ronto, she opened the first of the 
Friendship Houses in Canada. 
Much as I would like to dwell on 
the development of the project from 
one room to the point where there 
were several centers in Toronto and 
two other Friendship Houses, one 
in Ottawa and the other in Hamil- 
ton, space permits only a bare men- 
tion of the facts. In addition to 
this work, her zeal helped in the 
establishment of The Social Forum, 
a newspaper published at Friend- 
ship House in Ottawa and devoted 
to the exposition of the teachings of 
the Catholic Church on social ques- 
tions. Her work continued in 
Canada for eight years. It was then 
deemed best to turn it over to the 
parish priest to run as a parish ac- 
tivity. In the meantime Father 
John LaFarge, S.J., had been en- 
deavoring to persuade the Baroness 
to come to Harlem and open a 
Friendship House there but her du- 
ties in Canada had kept her too tied 
to give this new project real con- 
sideration. Now, however, she was 
free and came to New York to give 
serious thought to the Harlem un- 
dertaking. 

When the Baroness began her 
work of serving Christ in the poor 
she determined upon two principles 
from which she never deviates. 
The first, and most important, is 
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ecclesiastical approval of the work 
she is to undertake and the second, 
the assurance that some responsi- 
ble party will guarantee the actual 
rent of the quarters she is to use. 
For the Harlem project she had 
ecclesiastical approval. Father Mi- 
chael Mulvoy, C.S.Sp., Pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church on 138th Street, 
wanted her to work in his parish. 
She saw the urgent need of such an 
undertaking but she hesitated. On 
the one hand Father LaFarge was 
urging her to begin work in Har- 
lem. On the other hand a very dis- 
couraging prospect was pointed out 
by most of her friends. She was 
told she had no idea what she was 
getting into, that she would be sub- 
jected to insults and abuses in Har- 
lem for daring to go there to live, 
that she would be ostracized by 
white people, and so on ad infinitum 
—most of us know the negative side 
all too well! After listening and 
weighing the matter she put the 
whole project in the hands of the 
Holy Ghost. Starting a novena to 
the Holy Ghost (her special devo- 
tion) she asked for a sign whether 
she should start this work. The an- 
swer came swiftly. Before the no- 
vena was completed, Father George 
Ford, Pastor of Corpus Christi 
Church and Moderator of the New- 
man Clubs of Greater New York, 
telephoned her that, if she would 
open a Friendship House in Harlem, 
the Newman Clubs would guarantee 
the rent of a room. 

Shortly afterwards, equipped 
with two suitcases (containing 
mostly books), one portable type- 
writer and three dollars in cash, the 
Baroness de Hueck took possession 
of a completely bare room in an 
apartment house in Harlem. I don’t 
know whether it was Russian hardi- 
ness or the grace of God which gave 
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her the courage to spend two nights 
there without so much as a stick of 


furniture. The first night she tried 
the floor for a bed, using for cover- 
ing newspapers thoughtfully pro- 
vided by the colored superintendent. 
There was no sleep that night, how- 
ever, as she proved too attractive to 
the innumerable cockroaches for 
comfort. Two days later the bed, 
promised before her arrival, put in 
its appearance with the donor’s 
apologies. By that time soap and 
water plus a good deal of energy 
and a lavish supply of flit had con- 
vinced the roaches there was hap- 
pier hunting elsewhere. Gradually 
complete furnishings arrived, turn- 
ing the ten by fourteen foot room 
into a combination bedroom, kitch- 
en, dining room, library and of- 
fice. In spite of its smallness, the 
taste used in arranging the furni- 
ture and its cleanness and spotless 
order made this first unit of Friend- 
ship House a gracious place to visit. 

For eight months all activities of 
Harlem Friendship House, officially 
called the Blessed Martin de Porres 
Friendship House of Harlem, were 
carried on from this small center, 
then the ground work, so well done, 
began to yield fruit. Starting the 
work at Father Mulvoy’s request 
with the “teen-age” group, a CYO 
had been established with forty 
members and, by September, had 
grown to nearly two hundred. A 
clubroom was needed badly but 
first the rent had to be found. From 
three sources came pledges of one- 
third the required amount. A small 
store was leased on 135th Street. 
Instead of the street and the corner 
drug store for a playground, the 
CYO members now have a place of 
their own and a very popular place 
it is. A library makes good reading 
available; games, a piano and a 
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radio take care of the amusement 
end while various activities are pro- 
vided for different afternoons and 
evenings. 

With the Youth group well un- 
der way, the Baroness next turned 
her attention to plans for an adult 
center. Celebrating the completion 
of her first year in Harlem, Febru- 
ary found her getting the De Porres 
Lending Library ready to be opened 
as an adult recreational center. Lo- 
cated at 34 West 135th Street, di- 
rectly opposite the CYO Club Room 
it is already attracting much fa- 
vorable comment in Harlem. Not 
only does it house an excellent li- 
brary but serves as a meeting place 
for study groups on religious, eco- 
nomic, social and interracial topics. 
It is simply but attractively fur- 
nished. A long reading table runs 
down the center of the room while 
the Baroness’ desk stands near the 
large plate glass window. A deep 
tile embrasure holds flowers and a 
goldfish aquarium which lend an 
air of cheerful hospitality to the en- 
tire room. Above the book shelves 
lining the walls are pictures of 
Pope Pius XI. and others who have 
expressed an interest in work for 
the Negro. Outside hangs a shelf 
on which are Catholic periodicals 
donated for distribution. A sign 
“FREE—TAKE ONE” gives the invita- 
tion and the rapidity with which the 
shelf becomes bare indicates a very 
healthy curiosity on the part of Har- 
lem about things Catholic. In the 
rear of the library, partitioned off 
by magazine racks displaying near- 
ly every Catholic magazine pub- 
lished in the United States, is the 
room for study groups. Here one 
wall is entirely covered with pic- 
tures of Negroes who have won 
recognition by their achievements 
in many diverse fields. But the high- 
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light of the whole library and the 
point that first catches every eye is 
the little shrine to Blessed Martin 
de Porres. Arranged in the manner 
of a European wayside shrine, 
Blessed Martin attracts the atten- 
tion of all passers-by as he looks 
out over Harlem, giving an invita- 
tion to his colored brothers to come 
and share with him the teachings 
and glories of the Catholic Church. 
Before this statue a vigil light 
burns constantly for the intentions 
of those assisting in the work, mak- 
ing Blessed Martin visible from the 
street all night as well as during the 
day. 

To carry on the work much 
money is needed. The rent is guar- 
anteed but there is no endowment 
and its main support has come from 
the Baroness herself who obtains it 
by lecturing. Quite a full time job 
in itself! To supplement her fees 
and provide for the ever-increasing 
demands, she petitions the Holy 
Ghost. As a result people send do- 
nations of magazines, books, cloth- 
ing, food and money. During the 
summer she explains to the Holy 
Ghost that it costs three dollars a 
week to send a child to camp and 
there are very many who need to go. 

All who assist the Baroness are 
volunteer workers. At present two 
white women are living in Harlem 
and devoting their entire time and 
energy to Friendship House. Mem- 
bers of the Newman Clubs of New 
York, students from the Sacred 
Heart College of Manhattanville, to- 
gether with other men and women 
from many walks of life, are giving 
what time they can. There is quite 
a cross section of humanity repre- 
sented by the workers and an even 
wider range to be found among the 
casual visitors. You never know 
whom you might meet when you 
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stop by. It might be the founder of a 
religious order or it might be a radio 
star who has come to see what kind 
of Catholic Action this one-woman- 
revolution has produced. Some 
come to praise, some to blame—all 
stay to admire. 

Yet through it all the Baroness 
moves, always alert to constructive 
criticism but completely indifferent 
to adulation. She has her work 
to do and, with God’s help, she is 
doing it. Those who are in intimate 
association with her never cease to 
marvel at her energy; her power of 
organization; her ability to concen- 
trate on one thing until it is in 
working order; her perfect visuali- 
zation of the end for which she is 
working no matter how petty and 
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trivial the means to that end some- 
times have to be; but, above all, her 
great devotion to the teachings of 
the Church and her very real per- 
sonal love of Christ. 

Looking back over the past two 
years we are justified, it seems to 
me, in expecting a great tree from 
the mustard seed the Baroness has 
planted; it has been a period of 
achievement. The basis of all the 
work is the Cross of Christ, repre- 
senting the Catholic Church; the 
heart of the work, Mass and corpo- 
rate Communion. Resting on this 
solid foundation the other activities 
expand and develop the work, co- 
ordinating the material and the 
spiritual, thus serving fully the 
needs of man. ANNA M. Brapy. 





RED MEN OF GOOD WILL 


HRISTMAS is drawing near in 

the white-robed Ojibway land. 
Tall, dark snow-laden pines in a 
vast expanse of frozen whiteness 
point silently at the silver stars. 
Such an atmosphere conveys, as no 
other can, an idea of hushed ex- 
pectancy. The red man’s heart re- 
sponds. 

His intimate communion with na- 
ture keeps him ever responsive to 
her moods. Now she is awe-inspir- 
ing, and her communicant threads 
his way through the forest with the 
least disturbance of her majestic 
silence. His careful shoulder does 
not brush against the pine branch 
to rob it of its snowy mantle, his 
words are few and softly spoken. 

For centuries it has been thus, 
and the red man has become wor- 
shipful at this season of the year 
without knowing why. 


Now the Blackrobe has come, and 
the Catholic red man carries in his 
heart the answer to all this mystic 
silence. He has a hymn in his 
heart which harmonizes with the 
song of the snows and the pines. 
He knows that nature is re-echoing 
the expectancy of the first Advent 
and is singing to the heart of man 
a reverent “Venite Adoremus in 
Bethlehem.” 

Nor is he deaf to the call. The 
voice from the crib reaches him and 
he longs to answer it—but how? It 
is not easy to come and adore when 
the nearest tabernacle, the nearest 
living crib, the nearest throne of the 
newborn King, is separated from 
you by hundreds of miles of snowy 
wasteland. Yet, this is a time of 
adoration. As of old, the red man 


hears the call, and, a true adorer, 
he does not shrink from sacrifice. 
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Word comes to Fort Hope on the 
frozen Albany River that there is to 
be a midnight Mass this year at 
Longlac. It is far to Longlac; ninety 
miles by dog-sled and then ninety 
miles by train. It is thirty degrees 
below zero; and there is no money 
for provisions or railroad fare. No 
one, of course, is obliged to go, no 
one is expected to go; it would be 
unreasonable even to think of go- 
ing. 

But the “Venite Adoremus” is 
ringing in the red man’s heart. 

Mubert is two hundred miles 
from Longlac. The message reaches 
there, and the call to go down to 
Bethlehem will receive a warmer 
response than the measured words 
of prudence can form. At Pays 
Plat, one hundred and fifty miles 
away, at Ombabika, Gull Bay, Jack- 
fish Island, Wabamosh, White Sand 
and Rapid Creek, the Indian hears 
of this midnight Mass in his own 
Northland, and the stars that night 
shine on the council fires of many a 
simple-hearted Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Meanwhile, Father Couture, who 
has decided that this mere mission 
station is to have midnight Mass, 
having just completed a strenuous 
missionary journey, must pack up 
and be off again. The holiday 
charms of Sault Ste. Marie, the 
genial companionship of friends 
and fellow priests, and the inviting 
hearth of a comfortable home tug 
at the heartstrings of the man, but 
make no impression on the mission- 
ary. He could no more enjoy 
Christmas at a comfortable fireplace 
than you or I could in a drafty 
cabin in below-zero weather. He 
leaves the city behind and heads for 
Longlac. 

Arrived there, he makes his way 
to the little church. He stands be- 
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fore it and, like Joseph before the 
cave of Bethlehem, he wonders what 
he can do with the means at his 
disposal to make it more fit to re- 
ceive the King of kings. This pas- 
tor of the Indians is well named Jo- 
seph Marie Couture, for each year 
he must do for his Indians what 
Mary and Joseph did for the world 
two thousand years ago. He must 
prepare the way as Joseph did, and 
then, like Mary, he must bring 
Jesus down from Heaven and hold 
Him forth to the simpie people who 
come to adore. The chapel that 
greets the missionary is a bare log 
cabin, with a simple altar and no 
benches. It is more like a wood 
shed than a church. But Father 
Couture is a veteran missionary and 
loses no time in getting to work. A 
hammer, a saw, and some nails are 
brought out. The Indians bring in 
some lumber And after a day of 
feverish activity, crude benches are 
in place, a crib is set up, the whole 
place is decorated in real Christmas 
style, and everything is ready for 
midnight Mass. 

Christmas Eve is spent hearing 
confessions and making the final 
preparations for the red man’s sol- 
emn reception of his King. Mid- 
night finds the priest at the foot of 
the altar and the church crowded 
with red men of good will. The im- 
provised benches are packed and 
many are standing in the aisle and 
around the walls. 

Group by group they have come 
across the snows from all over Fa- 
ther Couture’s thousand -square- 
mile parish. They have come by dog- 
sled and on snowshoes. Some have 
traded their winter’s catch of furs 
for provisions and railroad tickets. 
Their food has consisted of one 
meal a day plus a few drinks of 
boiled tea snatched at brief halts 
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on the road. From Fort Hope, 
seven men, one woman and two 
children have braved the long dog- 
sled trip to Lake Savant and sacri- 
ficed their winter’s earnings for 
railroad tickets for the latter half 
of their long journey. Eight In- 
dians came the two hundred miles 
from Mubert, three traveled a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Pays Plat. 
Gull Bay sent two men who had to 
snowshoe through forty miles of 
bush to reach the railroad. One 
Indian faced sixty-six miles of plod- 
ding on snowshoes over barren land 
alone, and loaded with gun, ax, tea- 
pot and provisions. 

With no thought of the sacrifice 
they are making, they have come to 
kneel before the newborn King in 
this Longlac Bethlehem. Children 
of the forest, they are responding 
to the call of the forest, answering 
a mystic call which they of all the 
red men who have heard it, are 
privileged to understand. They 
have come, these wise men of the 
North, the least of God’s little ones, 
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to whom He has revealed the in- 
effable secrets of this sublime mys- 
tery, and they feel that it is good 


for them to be here. They are 
happy listening to their missionary 
speak of the Great Spirit, the 
Mighty Father of all things, Who 
came to the world as a little child. 
Now they are bowed before Him in 
silent adoration; now they are pour- 
ing out His praises in the hymns 
they love so much to sing. Their 
souls have found fulfillment of the 
“Sursum Corda,” the longing to lift 
up their hearts to God, which the 
snow-clad pines, the silent wilds, 
and the twinkling stars had awak- 
ened in them; and their hearts are 
satisfied. 

And what of the Divine Heart? 
We cannot fathom its joy on hear- 
ing these simple red men sing their 
“Glory to God in the Highest,” but 
we are sure that He must pour into 
their friendly hearts the gift of His 
peace, for they are most certainly 
men of good will. 

J. G. SuHaw, S.J. 
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A Saint Faces CALUMNY 


THE figure of a spider’s web com- 
monplace as it is, fits the Palace of 
Placidia at Pera, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, at this time. There sat 
the archbishop of Alexandria, Theo- 
philus, spinning a web of intrigue 
and calumny in which to entangle 
the archbishop of Constantinople, 
St. John Chrysostom, and bring 
him down. Thither, if they had 
not joined him already, came other 
disaffected bishops, notably the 
three Syrians already mentioned in 
Chapter V., iv, Antiochus of Ptole- 
mais, Severian of Gabala, and Aca- 
cius of Beroea; there were also 
Cyrinus of Chalcedon, very bitter 
against Chrysostom, Macarius of 
Magnesia on the Meander, and St. 
Maruthas of Martyropolis (Maifer- 
kat) in Mesopotamia, whom Chrys- 
ostom later on commended to the 
influence of St. Olympias; thither 
came, too, the lower clergy and 
monks whom Chrysostom’s reforms 
had disturbed in their easy ways, 
and the laity, men and women, 
whom he had offended by his un- 
compromising justice and calls to 
godly living. Theophilus gave 
pleasant dinners, made valuable 
presents with tact and discretion, 
flattered here, sympathized there. 
An auxiliary rendezvous was the 
house of the widow Eugraphia, 
friend of the empress, which had 
always been a centre of opposition 
to Chrysostom. Here old grievances 
were revived, malicious gossip 
turned into assured fact, and am- 
munition of all kinds prepared for 
the use of Theophilus. It took him 
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only three weeks to ensure that the 
complaints of the Nitrian monks 
would not be pressed against him, 
and to build up a powerful and 
united party against Chrysostom. 

His undertaking was made less 
difficult by Chrysostom himself, 
who appears to have done little or 
nothing to counteract the plotting 
of his enemies and was deterred 
from pursuing the trial of Theophi- 
lus by canonical scruples. Forty or 
so bishops from various parts had 
assembled in Constantinople for 
this enquiry, and the emperor 
directed Chrysostom to preside over 
and conduct it. But Chrysostom 
asked to be excused: he did not 
wish, he said, to appear disrespect- 
ful to his brother of Alexandria, 
and moreover the canons forbade 
him to interfere in the affairs of an- 
other metropolitan church. 
Chrysostom shrank from precipi- 
tating what would have been vir- 
tually a state of open schism. 

This refusal had probably been 
foreseen and awaited by the astute 
Theophilus, and directly it was 
made public he declared himself 
openly. He had withdrawn with 
his following across the Bosporus 
and established himself near Chal- 
cedon in a country house called 
The Oak, where he would be safe 
from the expected fury of the peo- 
ple of Constantinople. He affected 
to believe that, since no one had 
come forward to accuse him, he 
was equivalently declared innocent, 
and he now himself became the 
accuser, in respect of a number of 
charges against the archbishop of 
Constantinople. 
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The bishops who had come to 
Constantinople for the trial of 
Theophilus were sitting in the din- 
ing hall of the archbishop’s house, 
discussing how it was that a man 
who had been ordered to appear as 
a culprit had come with a great fol- 
lowing and been able to change the 
minds of patricians and magis- 
trates and even of many of the 
clergy. Suddenly Chrysostom turned 
to them and said, “Pray for me, 
brethren. And if you love Christ 
let no one of you leave his see on 
my account, for I am ready to be 
sacrificed and my time is at hand. 
Like He who spoke those words I 
see that I am soon to give up my 
life; I know Satan’s ways, and he 
will not stand my preaching against 
him any longer. May you all find 
mercy, and remember me in your 
prayers.” 

Many burst into tears and came 
up to kiss Chrysostom before dis- 
persing to their lodgings, but he 
stopped them. “Sit down,” he said, 
“and do not weep, for it unnerves 
me. Remember what I have said 
to you so often, that earthly life is 
like a journey, and both the good 
and the bad in it are only passing; 
the time of this world is as it were 
a market: we buy and sell, and 
then we go away. Are we better 
than the patriarchs and the proph- 
ets and the apostles, that this life 
should remain with us forever?” 

“No,” replied someone, “but what 
we are concerned about is the be- 
reavement of the Church, the disre- 
gard for the sacred canons, the am- 
bition of godless men who snatch 
at high offices, the terrible state of 
the destitute, the loss of true teach- 
ing....” Chrysostom stopped him, 
striking the palm of his left hand 
with the forefinger of his right as 
he was wont to do when consider- 
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ing. “That is enough, brother,” he 
said. “As I was saying, do not give 
up your churches, for the teaching 
office did not begin with me and 
it does not end with me,” and he 
went on to remind them how in 
history one prophet or apostle had 
always been succeeded by another. 


—From St. John Chrysostom. By Donatp 
AtrwatTer (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co.). 
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Because No ONE Hatu Hirep Us 


In the present economic order 
in which production is not properly 
regulated, unemployment is a com- 
mon phenomenon which casts its 
dark shadows into the lives of the 
working population. The fear of 
unemployment in its various forms 
haunts every worker, and fills his 
mind with gloomy forebodings. 
There is hardly a worker, skilled or 
unskilled, who has not at some 
time of his life tasted its bitterness. 
The laborer engaged in industries 
which are concerned with mass pro- 
duction is ever obsessed by the 
terrifying prospect of being laid off 
and suddenly deprived of the possi- 
bility of providing the means of his 
own support and that of his family. 
Even when he is actually occupied, 
this dread lurks in the background 
of his mind and mars his happi- 
ness. The hardest blow to the self- 
respect of the laborer is his inability 
to find remuneratite employment 
and to become dependent on pub- 
lic or private charity. Nothing can 
be more galling than the depress- 
ing experience of a man who goes 
from door to door seeking employ- 
ment only to find them all closed. 
The awful pathos and tragedy of 
the victims of unemployment are 
reflected in the answer of the idlers 
in the market place to the question 
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of the lord of the vineyard: “Why 
stand you here all the day idle?” 
Can we conceive of anything more 
disconsolate than the grim words: 
“Because no one hath hired us.” 
They could do nothing but wait in 
an inactive suspense which, as the 
day grew older, became more hope- 
less and torturing. We can easily 
imagine their joyful response to the 
invitation of the householder: “Go 
you also into my vineyard.” In fact, 
their joy to find work was so spon- 
taneous and great that they did not 
even delay to bargain for the 
amount of wages they were to re- 
ceive. A weight was lifted from 
their hearts, and they hastened to 
turn to good use the remaining 
hours of the day which was already 
far spent. 

Unemployment is the _ prolific 
source of many ills. It brings in- 
jury to individuals and incalculable 
harm to society. Prolonged periods 
of enforced idleness have very dele- 
terious effects on human character. 
They either beget a mood of discon- 
tentment, in which the seeds of 
revolutionary agitation take ready 
root and come to luxurious growth, 
or produce a servile mentality 
which without resentment submits 
to a degrading condition of pau- 
perization. When unemployment 
becomes frequent and extends to 
great numbers, the morale of men 
is shattered and the social structure 
is weakened. Individuals deterio- 
rate, and the nation as a whole suf- 
fers a loss of spiritual stamina. A 
country in which a large portion of 
the population is reduced to a state 
of dependence and is satisfied to ac- 
cept a semi-parasitic existence, will 
inevitably experience a lowering of 
national ideals and lose the spirit 
of independence. Nations can flour- 
ish and retain their vitality only 
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when all the classes that make them 
up are allowed to attain to the full 
stature of manhood and the realiza- 
tion of their human dignity. In 
this regard, the laboring class is the 
most important, for on it the vigor 
and spirit of the nation greatly de- 
pend. If the laborers are broken in 
spirit and abject in sentiment, the 
general moral tone of the com- 
munity cannot remain at a high 
pitch. The self-reliant laboring 
class is the backbone of the na- 
tion. . 

In the present competitive system 
there seems to be no possible escape 
from the dire scourge of unemploy- 
ment; to reduce the extent and di- 
minish the frequency of the evil, 
nothing less than a reorganization 
of industry would be required. 
This view is held by others, as 
the following passage [from Karl 
Pribram’s article, “Unemployment 
in Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences] indicates: “The State has 
been the decisive support of the 
capitalist economic order, despite 
the view, widespread not only in la- 
bor circles but to a great extent also 
in bourgeois intellectual circles, 
that the terrible evil of unemploy- 
ment can be abolished only through 
a profound transformation of the 
existing economic organization and 
the introduction of some form of 
planned economic control.” Now, 
it is our conviction that the voca- 
tional organization of industry will 
be able to cope with the problem 
and do much towards removing the 
abnormal phenomenon entirely. 

Vocational organization, not be- 
ing based on the principle of profit 
but on that of service, regulates 
production according to social need. 
On that account it prevents the 
business fluctuations which charac- 
terize the present system. Produc- 
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tion will pursue an even tenor, and 
the markets will not be glutted with 
commodities which can find no pur- 
chaser. The planned economic con- 
trol which Mr. Pribram regards as 
an indispensable factor in the abo- 
lition of unemployment is inherent 
in the vocational system. As far as 
human limitations permit, in a well- 
ordered economic system both un- 
derproduction and overproduction 
will be avoided. Business depres- 
sions which are inseparable from a 
competitive system have no place in 
an order that aims at production 
for use. Steadiness of production 
will naturally result in steadiness 
of employment. Unemployment is 
the logical concomitant of the 
anarchy of production which pre- 
vails in an unregulated industrial 
scheme; it must, therefore, disap- 
pear or at least be reduced to a 
minimum as soon as chaotic pro- 
duction is replaced by rationalized 
and controlled production. No doubt 
there will be fluctuations even in 
the best regulated system, but they 
will remain within reasonable 
limits. Hence, the regulation and 
control of production which are or- 
ganic to the vocational structure of 
the economic order will serve as a 
preventive of periodical unemploy- 
ment such as afflicts the competitive 
regime under which we are liv- 
eo 

—From The Pope’s Plan. By Cuan.es P. 


Bavent, Px.D. (New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co.). 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE WorD 


Worps are not the only elements 
of language. The tone of voice is 
no less important which inspires 
them with life and transforms them 
unceasingly, as our states of mind 
dictate, by communicating to them 
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Behind 


something of our own life. 
every word spoken there is a per- 
son. And even when words attempt 
to conceal him, the tone of voice 
immediately betrays his existence 
and disposition. Beyond what we 
say there is what we are. That is 
why speech always involves a cer- 
tain music that modifies its con- 
tours by investing it with the un- 
dertone of our personality. 

Words are charged with an at- 
mosphere which reveals what they 
do not say, what they cannot say, 
what no one can say, and what is 
perhaps the essential matter. Words 
are as much conductors of a psy- 
chological current, as vehicles of 
ideas. They introduce us to a par- 
ticular aspect of the world and tend 
to modify our attitude to the world. 
Very often what endures of a con- 
versation is not so much what we 
can repeat of it, as the changes it 
has produced in us. Words have 
their repercussions and spread out 
their waves in us, as a stone thrown 
into the water sets up an undula- 
tion, whose circles progressively 
widen until the impetus is ex- 
hausted. 

Thus language belongs to that 
order of symbols which constitute 
the underlying reality of the sen- 
sible world, in which every being 
aspires ‘beyond.’ Certainly lan- 
guage is more precise, more capable 
of imparting a definite direction to 
thought. But its function is not 
only to translate discursive think- 
ing, but also to suggest and induce 
what cannot be said: the Unutter- 
able that is the true reality. We 
notice that a conversation leaves us 
depressed or consoled: always pro- 
duces in us, however slight the im- 
pression it leaves, a sense of pleas- 
ure or distaste. We know that the 
utterance of a word can on occa- 
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sion plunge us into darkness, or on 
the contrary kindle a light that will 
never more be extinguished. But 
most commonly the most important 
part of what is said is what is not 
said, the ‘aura,’ the atmosphere, all 
the darkness or light the speaker 
has admitted. 

That is why language is so close 
to music which is the language of 
the unspeakable. For the same rea- 
son speech so easily turns to song, 
that the words plunged into the 
stream which gave them birth and 
thus in contact with their source 
may exert all their force and all 
their power to move us. Music 
utilizes and increases indefinitely 
the vital rhythm which has already 
restored to language the concrete 
vibrations, the living and life-giving 
heartbeats, of which ideas have 
been deprived by their abstraction. 

It is not therefore surprising that 
the Christian liturgy has not been 
able to dispense with the aid of 
music, and in particular of chant. 
For its essential purpose is to place 
us in contact with the eternally liv- 
ing Word that has created the 
worlds, by whom everything has 
been made, without whom nothing 
was made that has been made, and 
that became flesh and dwelt among 
us. 

Is not in fact the mystery of every 
word its attachment to that Word 
and the vestige of It that it retains, 
the Word that is a Person in a 
sense infinitely beyond what the 
term person signifies in human lan- 
guage, the Person of the only Son 
in the bosom of the Father? If then 
because of Him everything is in 
some way ineffable, how much 
more is not He Himself ineffable? 
Human language cannot attempt 


to express this utterance that is the 
Word of God without being pain- 
fully conscious at every instant of 
its own limitations, without feeling 
the need for the flight of song that 
bears the lark upward in the intoxi- 
cated rapture of its rapid ascent to 
regions closer to the sun. 

Language, it is true, to become 
liturgical, has passed through the 
fire, has been immeasurably en- 
larged by the baptism of the Spirit. 
For it is the words of Scripture that 
we chant, and our prayer is a bibli- 
cal prayer. But if in any writing 
whatsover the words possess more 
or less, besides their value as signs, 
a power of suggestion, in the Bible 
they become as it were sacraments. 
This, no doubt, is the key to the 
entire interpretation of Scripture. 
The Bible belongs to Pascal’s third 
order, the order of charity, to 
which only love rooted in faith has 
access. 

This point was most felicitously 
expressed by the writer of the /mi- 
tation when he compared the ban- 
quet of Scripture to the Eucharistic 
banquet. What matters it whether 
the flour of which the host is baked 
is of better or worse quality; 
whether the wheat was grown in 
one country or in another, whether 
it has been ground and baked by 
the most expert millers and bakers 
or shows obvious signs of negli- 
gence in its preparation? The soul 
does not feed on these outer ap- 
pearances. Her gaze is fixed exclu- 
sively on the Lord who comes to 
her beneath the veil of bread. Simi- 
larly, in Scripture, it is He for 
whom we must look, Who turns to- 
wards us His mysterious Face. 


—From The Splendour of the Liturgy. By 
Maurice ZuNnpet (New York: Sheed & Ward). 














PoWwER OvER MATTER 


THERE is of course no specifically 
Catholic natural science, any more 
than there is Jewish or Nazi science, 
but there are Catholic scientists 
and there is a Catholic setting for 
science. 

How can the pursuit of science 
be made a consciously Christian 
work and integrated into a fully 
Catholic life? On natural grounds 
alone we can find certain reasons 
for the attraction of individuals to- 
wards the study of natural science. 
Truth as such is always a reflection 
of God, and the simplicity and ele- 
gance of the theoretical physical 
scheme enhance the beauty of its 
truth. Again the combination of 
theoretical and practical work gives 
a certain balance lacking in other 
studies; in all scientific work the 
social nature of the enterprise is im- 
possible to miss; further there may 
be some extrinsic end which is di- 
rectly aimed at, some contribution 
to human welfare. But the full 
significance with which the pursuit 
of science may become endowed is 
to be found in terms of spiritual 
life; for science should be a means 
to holiness and an expression of 
holiness like any other discipline. 
The inner reality of every Christian 
life, the unity which links together 
its external multiplicity, is here and 
now to live in the intimate life of 
the Blessed Trinity, through union 
with Christ in the Church. This 
sanctifying union with Christ im- 
plies a sharing in His Priesthood; 
participation in Christ’s redeeming 
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act is our supreme adoration of God 
and effects our union with God. 
This participation in the eternal 
Priesthood is realised principally at 
Mass, in the Sacraments, in all 
prayers and in the apostolate; it is 
common to all Catholics, in degrees 
depending on their place in the 
hierarchical order of the Church 
and on the Sacraments they have 
received. Its public and official 
manifestations are the Liturgy and 
the hierarchical apostolate of the 
Church (including Catholic ac- 
tion). But it should also inform 
every part of the life of every 
Catholic, according to his particular 
vocation. Parents are apostles to 
their children, and this is a special 
way of participating in Christ’s 
Priesthood; again, not all prayer is 
liturgical, but all prayer depends 
upon the unitive action of that 
Priesthood. In particular, this par- 
ticipation can, and must be, related 
to the material world which is, as 
it were, the garment of Christ’s 
Mystical Body... . 

Now matter can be dealt with by 
men for several reasons: either pri- 
marily for use; or primarily as a 
vehicle for beautiful forms, as in 
‘fine art’; or primarily for the sake 
of investigating the laws of its be- 
haviour and the principles govern- 
ing them, as in physical science. 
Each of these activities to a Chris- 
tian implies a special way of union 
with Christ. “To sweep a room as 
for Our Lord’ is one way; to realise 
an aesthetic form implies a certain 
extension to inert matter of the re- 
demptive act; and to investigate the 
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laws symbolising the operations of 
God’s creative wisdom in dead mat- 
ter can likewise lead to a special 
participation in the life of God. 
Scientists have the particular job of 
gaining what knowledge they can 
about material nature as such, as 
an untouched work of God, in- 
formed with an order which is a 
certain reflection of His Word; and 
of offering that knowledge back to 
God, Who created both themselves 
and dead matter. They are priests 
of nature. This priestly oblation of 
dead matter, in virtue of scientific 
knowledge, is a real element in a 
scientist’s particular participation 
in the Priesthood of Christ... . The 
dedication of all work to God and 
its role in a supernatural vocation 
must be practised and asserted, in 
face of the emptiness and pusil- 
lanimity of too many scientific 
workers. Scientists have their own 
special opportunities for self-giving, 
adoration and apostolate. The end- 
less perversity and intractability of 
matter and its reluctance to behave 
in ways which yield the information 
desired are a constant occasion for 
“sainte abandon.” The occasions 
when all goes well and order is 
manifested are constant reminders 
of God’s creative act and providence 
(and laboratory practice affords a 
surprising number of occasions for 
gratitude and adoration thereat). 
And, apart from the unusual oppor- 
tunities for personal apostolate aris- 
ing from the intimacy of the labora- 
tory, there is a specialised aposto- 
late open to those who practise 
science and understand its Catho- 
lic setting, especially in view of 
the widespread belief that natural 
science stands in its own right as an 
alternative to philosophy and Reve- 
lation as a reliable road to truth. ... 
It will be agreed that the sudden 
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development of science since the 
sixteenth century has taken place 
in an intellectual climate which is, 
openly or insiduously, naturalistic 
and anti-Catholic, and that science 
has been exploited for material gain 
by that ‘acquisitive society’ which 
has roots in Calvinism but none in 
Catholicism. Beyond this point 
there is a whole nest of difficulties 
arising out of man’s tendency to 
the idolatry of wealth and comfort, 
which arouses doubts about the pos- 
sibility of ever ensuring the wise 
application of science. It must be 
doubted whether, even in a Chris- 
tian culture, man could ever divine 
the will of God well enough to direct 
large-scale operations of applied 
science towards it with reasonable 
consistency. It might seem that in 
a fully Christian society the role of 
science would be mainly in its con- 
tribution to learning as such, and 
that it would be necessary to re- 
strict its application in many ways, 
and certainly to abolish all com- 
mercial inspiration and direction of 
research. For it seems inevitable 
that in modern Western civilisation 
material technique shall be ex- 
ploited for worldly ends; and work 
is degraded to serfdom when these 
techniques are used unscrupulous- 
ly; and, worse still, they can pro- 
vide destructive weapons by which 
a Christian culture might be utterly 
destroyed. 

On the other hand, although the 
misuse of the powers conferred by 
science forms a sombre picture, we 
cannot lightly discard the system of 
research which has given society 
such genuine benefits as better 
crops, safer water, cancer research, 
safety in childbirth, flood drainage, 
and so on. Easier living is not a 
great part of Catholic aims, but rea- 
sonable material conditions are al- 
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most a condition of social sanctity. 
To boycott the application of 
science, therefore, in the belief that 
its use is imprudent when one aims 
at Christian poverty, does not seem 
a wholly satisfactory solution. Few 
investigations in science have a 
single clear-cut application; the ma- 
jority are involved in a_ tangled 
skein wherein, for example, life- 
saving biochemical work depends 
upon other researches which could 
have appalling consequences if mis- 
applied; so that limitation of the 
fields of research would not solve 
the problem, even if it were pos- 
sible. 

Worldliness is the enemy; power 
over matter too easily shuts out the 
things of God, and only when men 
think correctly about God will they 
think correctly about the use of 
material techniques. It seems well 
to remember that the Church has 
to work in the world; that in its 
human aspect it is always strug- 
gling and always imperfect; and 
that grace works gradually within 
disordered humanity. This world 
has been equipped, for better or 
worse, with natural science, which 
must therefore be captured by 
Catholics, and not cast out to be- 
come the enemy’s weapon. When 
a society informed with a _ vital 
Christianity has been built, it will 
be capable of a wise use of science, 
as of philosophy, sculpture, drama 
and every other discipline for the 


sake of the Kingdom of God. 
—E. F. Catprn, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
November, 1939. 
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THE CHURCH IN HOLLAND 


THE progress of the Church in 
Holland is one of the most astound- 
ing and consoling facts of modern 
times. 


After two centuries of cap- 
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tivity she has emerged to a life of 
vigour which happily shows no sign 


of decline. The year 1848 brought 
the long-awaited emancipation, af- 
fording opportunities the Catholics 
of Holland eagerly seized and stead- 
ily developed. Their freedom has 
not spoiled them. 

Under the Constitution of 1848 
equal liberty is guaranteed to all re- 
ligious denominations, and an equal 
right to State protection. The civil 
and political rights of their mem- 
bers are recognised and respected; 
a man’s religious views constitute 
no obstacle to his advancement. 
The salaries of the clergy are pro- 
vided by the State, which is pre- 
pared to increase them where their 
insufficiency is proved. 

The Church suffers no interfer- 
ence in the management of her af- 
fairs; as here in England she has 
absolute liberty in the provisions 
she makes for the education of her 
priests, and in their appointments. 
The latter are made known to the 
existing sovereign but require no 
official approval, except where a 
particular priest claims assistance 
from the State. The appointment 
of a foreign priest is subject to 
royal sanction, which, however, can 
be withheld only in the interests 
of public order. In one respect, 
though, the Catholics of Holland are 
less fortunate than their brethren in 
many other countries: public re- 
ligious processions are still forbid- 
den in the greater part of the coun- 
try, a restriction keenly felt, and 
difficult to explain in a country 
where otherwise the State shows 
itself ready to co-operate with 
movements towards a strengthening 
of the religious life of the country. 
But this prohibition, unwelcome 
though it is, has not stunted the 
growth of Catholicism in Holland; 
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the Faith there is strong and active, 
a penetrating influence extending to 
the social and political life of Dutch 
Catholics. 

It is not surprising to learn that 
the priesthood is held in the highest 
respect by the Catholics of Holland: 
they would otherwise be unworthy 
of the name; and the Dutch clergy 
by their personal piety and culture 
have won the confidence of their 
people. The bond uniting the two 
is of more than natural strength, 
and the Faith of the people is there- 
by made the more secure. Small 
wonder that under such congenial 
conditions vocations grow and 
flourish to a fruitful maturity. A 
shortage of vocations is not a prob- 
lem that presses heavily on the 
Dutch hierarchy; extensions of the 
existing seminaries are repeatedly 
required to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of aspirants to the 
priesthood. 

The religious Orders play an ac- 
tive part in the Catholic life of Hol- 
land. Many found refuge there after 
their expulsion from Prussia at the 
time of the Kulturkampf, and a 
number went there from France at 
the beginning of this century, the 
victims of French anti-religious leg- 
islation. They have since amply re- 
paid their debt to the country that 
offered them shelter in their exile. 
The religious Orders in Holland 
have charge of sixty-five parishes, 
situated mostly in the larger towns, 
where they co-operate in every 
scheme to consolidate and extend 
the Faith. 

The zeal of their pastors is re- 
flected in the piety of the Dutch 
laity, a piety characterised by 
solidity and endurance. And if the 
final test of a truly Catholic mental- 
ity is a prompt obedience to the 
commands and wishes of Rome, as 
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it is, then Dutch Catholics may be 
said to yield to none in the quality 
of their Faith. The papal decree on 
frequent Communion was immedi- 
ately put into practice in Holland, a 
country it must be remembered that 
had formerly suffered the withering 
blast of Jansenism.... 

The lay retreat movement is an- 
other tribute to the enterprising 
vitality and the organising capacity 
of Dutch Catholics. In 1906 a few 
influential Catholics from _ Roer- 
mond made a retreat in a Jesuit 
house near Liége. Grateful for the 
spiritual benefits they had received 
during these days of recollection, 
they returned, anxious to provide 
facilities that would enable their 
fellow Catholics, poorer than them- 
selves, to gain the same advantages. 
As a result of their efforts, the first 
Retreat House in Holland was erect- 
ed. There are now three, in which 
retreats are given throughout the 
year, each attended by about sev- 
enty of the Catholic laity. It is esti- 
mated that each year about ten thou- 
sand people make a retreat in one 
or other of the houses. The success 
of this movement is due to the fact 
that the organisation is in large part 
a work of charity. In each parish 
the faithful are asked to make sub- 
scriptions to the Retreat Fund and 
the subscribers include many who 
will have no necessity to draw on it. 
The sum thus subscribed is after- 
wards distributed among those who 
would otherwise be unable to meet 
the expenses incurred by a retreat. 
Among the Catholic working men a 
system of Retreat Clubs has been 
established, each with its own sav- 
ings bank to defray the cost of the 
retreat and more especially to com- 
pensate for the reduction in wage 
suffered at the time of retreat. The 
retreats, however, are so arranged 
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as to entail the loss of only one and 
a half working days. By such 
methods the retreat movement has 
reached the whole of the Catholic 
community in Holland, and that is 
precisely the aim of its organisa- 
tion: to encourage and enable every 
Catholic to enrich his soul and 
deepen his spirituality during this 
special period of recollection passed 
in silent intercourse with Almighty 
God. With the realisation that in 
many cases the effects even of an 
annual retreat may be short-lived 
attempts are made to keep the 
memory of the past retreat alive in 
the memory of those who attended: 
in Brabant by a system of monthly 
“Recollections,” and elsewhere by 
associations formed by those who 
have made past retreats. 

In a country where the Faith is so 
highly prized it would be strange if 
any apathy were shown towards 
movements designed to foster and 
safeguard the religion of Catholic 
children and Catholic youth. We 
find the same energy and enterprise 
displayed as marked the organisa- 
tion of retreats for the laity. There 
are numerous unions and associa- 
tions: Students’ Unions, a number 
of which devote special efforts to 
assisting the Dutch Missions and 
spreading interest in them; scout 
troops; associations of Catholic 
workers. While the J.O.C. is rather 
slow in developing in Holland, the 
organisation of “patronages” is well 
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A “patronage” is a 
organisation under the 
supervision and control of a priest, 
possessing its own establishment 
where Catholic boys and girls can 
pursue their normal activities in a 
fully Catholic atmosphere. Its 


functions then are varied: it is a 
school, a club, a technical college; 
work, prayer and play are there 
guided and directed by the priest 
and his staff of youthful “foremen.” 
Their programme of work covers a 
wide range of subjects, including, 
for example, book-keeping and com- 
mercial correspondence; in addi- 
tion most “patronages” publish a 
magazine printed and compiled by 
the members. 

Though a large and united mi- 
nority, Catholics in Holland are 
still a minority, conscious that the 
conversion of the whole country is 
a task entrusted to them by God. 
This work is carried on ceaselessly: 
in the streets, in the universities, 
in the Press. In 1918 the Jesuits 
began a course of apologetic confer- 
ences intended especially for non- 
Catholics and these have been con- 
tinued by the Dominicans. These 
varied efforts have resulted in a 
better understanding between 
Catholics and non-Catholics and in 
an encouraging number of conver- 
sions. 

—From the Bulletin aux Davidées, as trans- 


lated in The Catholic Gazette (London), June, 
1939. 
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New Epbiror or “THE CATHOLIC 
News” 


Mr. MICHAEL J. MADIGAN, who 
had been editor of The Catholic 
News for forty-five years, died sud- 
denly, November 14th, at the age of 
seventy-two. Mr. Madigan came to 
this country from Ireland as a boy 
and he was a schoolmate of the late 
Cardinal Hayes at De La Salle In- 
stitute in Second Street, New York. 
He served as a reporter on the New 
York Sun and the New York Herald 
before coming to The Catholic 
News, where he succeeded the dis- 
tinguished John Gilmary Shea as 
editor. He was for many years a 
board member of the United States 
Historical Society. May his soul 
rest in peace! 

The announcement was made at 
the beginning of December that Mr. 
Richard Reid would come from 
Georgia to assume editorial charge 
of The Catholic News. Mr. Reid has 
an honored name in the field of 
Catholic letters in this country. His 
noble pioneer work as head of 
the Catholic Laymen’s League of 
Georgia is widely known. The Most 
Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Savannah-Atlanta, has released Mr. 
Reid from his post as editor of The 
Bulletin, official organ of the dio- 
cese, to let him come to New York. 
He is no stranger to that city, for 
Richard Reid, who is a native of 
Massachusetts, came to Columbia 
and Fordham Universities for 
graduate work after receiving his 
college degree at Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and for a 
year he taught at St. Francis Xavier 
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High School in New York. But 
twenty years ago Mr. Reid took up 
his residence in Augusta, Georgia, 
and associated himself with Catho- 
lic activities in that State, where 
Catholics form only a small minor- 
ity of the population. 

Mr. Reid’s excellent work re- 
ceived recognition. For two terms 
he was president of the Catholic 
Press Association. His Alma Mater, 
Holy Cross, made him an honorary 
doctor of literature. Notre Dame 
University awarded him the Laetare 
Medal in 1936. In February, 1938, 
Pope Pius XI. made him a Knight 
of St. Gregory. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLD welcomes 
Richard Reid to New York and 
wishes for him a continuance of 
that success which crowned his 
work in the South. 


— 
> 





INSTITUTE OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


A PonTIFICAL Charter was grant- 
ed by His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
to the Institute of Medieval Studies 
in Toronto, conducted by the Basil- 
ian Fathers at St. Michael’s College. 
The Institute was founded ten years 
ago; now it is empowered to confer 
the Pontifical Degrees of Licentiate 
and Doctorate in Medieval Studies. 
There is no other Pontifical Insti- 
tute in North America. The peti- 
tion to the Holy Father for the 
Charter was signed by His Emi- 
nence Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve, 
O.M.L, Archbishop of Quebec, and 
all the other archbishops and bish- 
ops of Canada. 

The Institute is for graduate 
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studies only. A student must have 
his B.A. with honors in order to 
qualify for entrance. The course 
is for five years, the Licentiate be- 
ing given at the end of the third 
year and the Doctorate at the com- 
pletion of the entire course. The 
Institute publishes a periodical, 
Mediaeval Studies. The President 
is the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Agrégé en Philosophie, a 
priest of the Archdiocese of Halifax. 
The Director is Dr. Etienne Gilson, 
at whose suggestion the Institute 
was founded. Several of the Basilian 
Fathers are on the faculty. 


<p 
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NEw APPOINTMENTS 


Worp was received through the 
Apostolic Delegation in Washing- 
ton, December 10th, that the Very 
Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., presi- 
dent of Notre Dame University, was 
to be raised to the Episcopate. 
Archbishop Spellman of New York 
has been named the “Bishop Ordi- 
nary for the Army and Navy,” a 
post held for many years by the 
late Cardinal Hayes. Bishop O’Hara 
is named his Auxiliary in this 
capacity and will be the titular 
Bishop of Milasa. The Right Rev. 
Msgr. Albert L. Fletcher, Vicar- 
General of the Diocese of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has been named 
Auxiliary to the Most Rev. John B. 
Morris, Bishop of that diocese. It 
was also announced that the Most 
Rev. Vincent Wehrle, O.S.B., Bishop 
of Bismarck, North Dakota, since 
1910, had resigned. 

A Secret Consistory, the first in 
the reign of the present Supreme 
Pontiff, was held in Vatican City, 
December 11th. It was disclosed in 
advance that no Cardinals would be 
named at it. Twenty-seven of the 
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Sacred College attended the meet- 
ing. The Holy Father imparted 
directions to them regarding the 
stand they were to take in their 
different posts throughout the 
world in the face of Communism, 
neo-paganism, and similar trends 
away from the Church. It was an- 
nounced that Lorenzo Cardinal 
Lauri was named Camerlengo, a 
post held by Pope Pius himself pre- 
vious to his election. Cardinal 
Lauri was raised to the Sacred Col- 
lege in 1936; he is seventy-five years 
old. 

The Pallium was presented to 
proxies who will deliver them to 
Archbishop Spellman in New York 
and Archbishop Schrembs in Cleve- 
land. 
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Pore Pius at St. Mary Magor’s 


On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. returned to the place where he 
celebrated his first Mass forty years 
ago. It was the Basilica of St. Mary 
Major and the occasion was sol- 
emnized as a Solemn Papal Mass 
would be in the Sistine Chapel by 
the presence of many cardinals, 
members of the Roman nobility, the 
entire diplomatic corps and the 
Papal Court. Pope Pius XI. went 
to St. Mary Major in October, 1933. 

The Holy Father made the jour- 
ney from the Vatican to St. Mary’s 
in an open automobile. He stopped 
for a brief prayer in the chapel of 
the Basilica where he had offered 
his first Mass. During the Solemn 
Mass representatives of the Italian 
Government occupied a tribune on 
the right and opposite were the 
former King and Queen of Spain. 
After the Mass, the Supreme Pontiff 
stood on the balcony overlooking 
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the square and - ave his blessing 
Urbi et Orbi which was broadcast 
to the world and carried a plenary 
indulgence to all who heard it by 
radio. 

A few days before this His Holi- 
ness had presided at ceremonies 
commemorating the beginning of 
the fourth year of the Pontifical 
Academy of Science. Mass of the 
Holy Ghost was first celebrated by 
the Papal Secretary of State, His 
Eminence Luigi Cardinal Maglione. 
The Holy Father recalled to the 
Academicians that he, as Secretary 
of State, had spoken to them four 
years ago on the harmony between 
science and faith. He stressed the 
same truth on this occasion. All 
created things are from God, he 
pointed out, and nothing is made 
without Him, and therefore He is 
the source of every knowledge. 
Academicians, he said, are apostles 
of that truth that knows no bar- 
riers, and they are carrying on the 
fight against errors as the Church 
is. He recalled the picture by 
Raphael, which hangs in the quar- 
ters of the Apostolic Signatura: it 
depicts the symbols of faith and 
reason harmonizing and aiding each 
other. 
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THE REVISED TEXT OF THE 
New TESTAMENT 


THE first sample of the revised 
text of our English New Testament 
was published in The Catholic 
News of New York, December 9th, 
which printed the first two chapters 
from the Gospel according to St. 
Luke. Some changes were made 
which will be most welcome to all 
readers of the New Testament. In- 
stead of “Holy Ghost” we find “Holy 
Spirit.” The old-time “hath” gives 
place to “has”; “descendants” re- 


places “seed,” and in the Benedic- 
tus “the bowels of the mercy of our 
God” is changed to “the loving kind- 
ness of our God.” Anna the Proph- 
etess is no longer spoken of as be- 
ing “a widow until four score and 
four years,” but “she now was a 
widow of eighty-four years.” The 
changes in the Magnificat, perhaps, 
will not be so welcome: “My soul 
magnifies the Lord, and my spirit 
rejoices in God my Saviour, because 
He has regarded the lowliness of His 
handmaid; for, behold, henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. 
... He has put down the great from 
their thrones and has exalted the 
humble. . . . He has succored Israel, 
His servant, mindful of His mercy 
—as He spoke to our fathers — to 
Abraham and to his descendants 
forever.” The Christmas message 
of the Angels, “good tidings of great 
joy” is changed to “good news of a 
great joy.” 


~~ 
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RussIA INVADES FINLAND 


THE European War, which be- 
gan September Ist, with the inva- 
sion of Poland by German armed 
forces, entered a new phase when 
Russia invaded the Republic of 
Finland, November 30th. Russia 
had joined in the War actively less 
than three weeks after it began, by 
moving into the entire eastern area 
of Poland, and during October had 
forced the small Baltic countries, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, to 
permit the Soviet Government to 
establish air and naval bases with- 
in their borders. Finland refused 
to yield to a like demand made up- 
on her, and then Russia imitated 
the German tactics and trumped up 
“border incidents,” and even raised 
the cry that Russia was being in- 
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vaded by Finnish troops. The Red 
armies moved across the frontier in 
the far north but met a stubborn re- 
sistance when they tried to invade 
the Republic by way of the Karelian 
Isthmus in the south, where the 
border between the two countries is 
only about twenty miles from Len- 
ingrad. 

There was almost universal con- 
demnation of the Russian outrage. 
Even Italy, axis partner of Ger- 
many, sent bombing planes with 
pilots to strengthen the air forces 
of Finland. Sympathy in the 
United States was loudly expressed 
for the brave little country that is 
the latest victim to brute force, and 
many voices demanded that we 
sever diplomatic relations with the 
Soviets. President Roosevelt said 
at a press conference that all peace- 
loving nations “unanimously con- 
demn this new resort to military 
force.” 

Finland has not long been a free 
nation. Its people were wild and 
warlike pagans who were finally 
conquered by the Swedes in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and 
Finland became a province of 
Sweden. It was, however, given a 
measure of independence which 
was increased until in 1556 it be- 
came a Grand Duchy and early in 
the following century had its own 
Diet. But the frequent wars be- 
tween Russia and Sweden turned 
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Finland into an almost perpetual 
battleground. For a time it be- 
longed to Russia, was won back 
again by Sweden, and then, during 
the Napoleonic Wars, once more fell 
to Russia in 1809. For over a hun- 
dred years Finland remained an 
autonomous Grand Duchy subject 
to Russia. During the World War 
the Finns declared their independ- 
ence, December 6, 1917, and in 1919 
became a republic. 

The people of Finland followed 
the Scandinavian countries into 
Lutheranism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the national Church is 
still the Evangelican Lutheran, but 
the constitution grants full liberty 
to all religions. Out of a popula- 
tion of nearly four million, there 
are less than 2,000 Catholics who 
have been governed, since 1920, by 
a Vicar Apostolic. There are over 
70,000 Orthodox who separated 
from the Russian Church in 1923 
and have since been recogrized as 
an independent body subject to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Concrete expression of the sym- 
pathy felt in the United States for 
Finland was given, December 10th, 
by opening credits of $10,000,000 
through the Export-Import Bank 
and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with which Finland 
can buy “agricultural surpluses and 
other civilian supplies” in this 
country. 
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Our Contributors 


HavinG served voluntarily 
throughout the World War in the 
Royal Air Force, JAMES McCawLey 
came out of that conflict with a real 
respect for the conscientious objec- 
tor. Readers of “War versus Con- 
science” will share that sentiment. 
Mr. McCawley, a Britisher now liv- 
ing in New York, could write an in- 
teresting war history from family 
experiences alone,— his father, a 
member of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, was lost in a torpedoed ship 
in 1918, one brother served in the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, another in the 
Gordon Highlanders, his father-in- 
law was an officer in the Royal 
Navy and two uncles were veterans 
of the Boer War. All of them are 
now anti-war. 

Hap she not told us so herself, we 
should have gathered from Mrs. 
HALPIN O’REILLY GILBERT’s “A 
Christmas Pilgrimage” that she is a 
leisurely traveler who stops or goes 
as she pleases, for nothing in nature 
or in life seems to have escaped her 
seeing eye. Though new in our 
pages, Mrs. Gilbert has had articles, 
poems and interviews published un- 
der her own name and under sev- 
eral noms de plume in many maga- 
zines and newspapers. She is a 
Kentuckian by birth, studied at the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
and at Columbia University and 
now lives in New York City, devot- 
ing her time to writing, composing 
and painting. 

WE always have a particular wel- 
come for good short stories, as they 
are somewhat rare in our editorial 
experience. We therefore present 
F. BourGeois RussE.v’s “Follow the 


North Star,” the second story he has 
given us, with special confidence. 
Born in Tucson, Arizona, of pioneer 
stock, Mr. Russell writes both 
poetry and prose with equal felicity. 
THOUGH this is the Rev. RayMonD 
CorriGan’s (“A Catholic Lay Lead- 
er: Pauline Jaricot’”) first appear- 
ance in our pages, we are sure he is 
well known to many of our readers. 
Professor of History and Director of 
the Department of History and 
Government at St. Louis University, 
member of a dozen or more learned 
societies, he is also editor of The 
Historical Bulletin, and a member 
of the editorial staff of Mid-America 
and The Catholic Historical Review. 
Father Corrigan is a Nebraskan by 
birth and entered the Society of 
Jesus at Florissant, Missouri, in 
1919. He made his undergraduate 
studies at Creighton University, his 
philosophy at St. Louis, his theol- 
ogy in Spain and Holland, his his- 
tory in Munich and his tertianship 
at Paray-le-Monial, which doubtless 
accounts for the breadth as well as 
the depth of his culture. Father 
Corrigan’s most recent book, The 
Church and the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, has met with great success. 
ANOTHER new name with which 
to start the New Year is THomas J. 
Fitzmorris (“Mindless Marxism”), 
already well known in the pages 
of our esteemed contemporary 
America; he has been responsible 
for its motion picture criticism 
since 1936. Mr. Fitzmorris is a 
native New Yorker, holds his B.A. 
from Fordham and his M.A. from 
Columbia University and has a pen- 
chant for winning literary contests, 
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having been victor twice in the 
Fordham English Literary Contest 
and twice in the intercollegiate one- 
act play contest sponsored by the 
Century Theater Club of New York 
and once in the Intercollegiate 
Catholic Literary Conference Essay 
Contest. At present Mr. Fitzmor- 
ris is teaching Senior English at St. 
Peter’s High School, Jersey City. 
We would say that he knows his 
surrealism among other things. 
WE present another brilliant 
Jesuit from another corner of the 
globe in the Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, 
who as our readers know, is the 
founder and director of the Central 
Catholic Library Association, Dub- 
lin, and lecturer in bibliography in 
the National University of Ireland. 
It was only two months ago that 
Father Brown clarified our notions 
of the virtue of Patriotism, so that 
we are glad to present him now on 
an allied subject, “Nationalism 
True and False.” He has recently 
added a collection of his Gardiner 
Street lectures under the title Poi- 
son and Balm to a long list of books. 
It is a good deed that WALTER V. 
GAVIGAN does in making us con- 
scious of traditions of scholarship 
which we are prone to ignore 
(“American Scholar — Old Style”). 
Educator and writer, early Catholic 
Americana is his especial field and 
he has given us many contributions 
therein throughout the years. 
INVETERATE lover of letters that 
he is, WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER, PH.D., 
Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, spends his summer 
vacations in literary research, “Two 
Great Essayists” being the fruit of 
one such summer. We were inter- 
ested in reading in Sheed & Ward’s 
sprightly Book News that their 
present very efficient manager had 
been a student in Dr. Tucker’s Eng- 
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lish class in Australia when said 
manager was a little shaver of elev- 
en. A favorite pupil we should 
judge as the Doctor has been carry- 
ing around his picture all these 
years. Dr. Tucker has another 
book awaiting publication. 

PauL Roserts tells us an appeal- 
ing tale of the little things that 
make for greatness in “A Bunny 
for the Bishop.” As the author is 
one of Maryknoll’s staff of writers, 
the name of the Bishop should not 
be too much of a mystery. 

IT was very good news to us that 
ArTHUR STANLEY RicGs, F.R.G.S., 
was well on the road to recovery 
after his recent serious illness. 
That his mind did not share the 
weakness of his body is patent from 
his “Convalescence.” Mr. Riggs’s 
interests are many and varied. He 
has been an editor, notably of Art 
and Archaeology, lecturer on art, 
architecture and history in several 
seats of learning, holds the coveted 
Spanish Order of Isabella the 
Catholic, is an Officer in the Order 
of the Crown of Italy and the au- 
thor of several volumes whose mise- 
en-scéne is in as many lands. He 
writes from his home in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

John Moody’s article “The Fun 
of Being a Catholic,” in our June 
1938, number seems to have started 
an endless chain. It inspired Fred 
Smith’s “The Fun of Knowing the 
Catholics” (June, 1939), which in 
turn induced FLoreNceE L. Cox’s 
present “Live With Catholics and 
Like It.” This is our first acquaint- 
ance with Miss Cox, who holds her 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of her native State, Ver- 
mont, and is well on the way to 
getting her Ph.D. degree in Ro- 
mance Languages from Radcliffe 
College. She is a member of Phi 
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Beta Kappa, has taught in several 
denominational colleges in as many 
States and is now at the Kent Place 
School, Summit, N. J. Miss Cox’s 
article recounts her actual experi- 
ences and is written “from the 
heart.” 

A younG Jesuit scholastic in his 
third year of teaching English at 
Regiopolis College, Kingston, On- 
tario, gives us our second Ball and 
the Cross article this month. Mr. 
J. S. SHaw bases his “Red Men of 
Good Will” on a letter from the 
Jesuit Indian missionary, Father 
Couture, to whom one day he hopes 
to lend a helping hand. 

ANNA M. (Mrs. FRANK) Brapby 
writes out of a year’s experience 
therein of the noble work of “The 
Baroness in Harlem.” A convert to 
the Faith in 1928, three years after 
her marriage, Mrs. Brady “took the 
Faith hard” and has been occupied 
in works of zeal ever since: for- 
merly in Baltimore, where in the 
Catholic Evidence Guild she was 
the first woman to speak on the 
street with ecclesiastical approval; 
and now in the New York Catholic 
Evidence Guild and at Blessed Mar- 
tin de Porres Friendship House. 
She is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and studied later at Johns 
Hopkins University where she was 
for two seasons Art Director of the 
campus experimental theater. 

Our poets are numerous this 
month: DorotHy EILEEN SANGSTER 
(“Our Lady’s Fool”) is a Canadian 
living in Ottawa where she is in 
the Government service, but she is 
looking forward to doing more con- 
genial work in the field of journal- 
ism later on. She is a convert to 
the Church and a contributor of 
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poems, articles and stories to The 
Torch, Ave Maria, Ottawa Citizen, 
etc. ELLEN GILBERT’S “Prodigal” is 
marked by the spiritual perception 
and lyric charm which distinguish 
all her work. Were music and 
poetry not so closely allied, Tris- 
TRAM LIVINGSTONE’S “Three Sketches 
for an Altarpiece” would impel us 
to advise him to devote his entire 
time to the latter art. At present 
he divides it between the two, 
playing, under another name than 
his own, in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. From far-away New 
Zealand comes EILEEN DUGGAN’S 
charming “Evergreen,” the work of 
an author generally conceded to be 
one of the best of our contempo- 
rary poets. GEOFFREY JOHNSON’S 
“If Only” comes to us from Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, where the author 
is a secondary school master with 
degrees from London University 
and from Oxford. He has published 
four collections of his verse gath- 
ered from the columns of The 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, The 
Commonweal, etc., as well as from 
leading English periodicals. Rose- 
LYN QUINN appears for the second 
time with her “Beneath the Appar- 
ent.” She was a student of that 
maker of poets, Sister Pierre, at the 
College of St. Teresa in Winona, 
Minnesota, and has since entered 
the novitiate of the Sisters of St. 
Francis in Rochester, Minnesota. 
We hope she will continue to culti- 
vate the muse. “Laetus Sua Sorte” 
is VINCENT V. M. BEEDeE’s first con- 
tribution to THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 
He was educated at Harvard Col- 
lege, lives in Washington, D. C., and 
writes poetry, fact and fiction for 
various magazines. 











Mew Books 


In Place of Splendour. By Constancia de la Mora.—Orchard’s Bay. By 


Alfred Noyes.—Our Land and Our Lady. 


By Daniel Sargent.—Germany Puts 


the Clock Back. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer.—The Philosophy of Communism. By 


Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A.—Statesmen of the Lost Cause. 
By Mark Van Doren.—Men Under the Sea. 


Hendrick.—Shakespeare. 


mander Edward Ellsberg.—The Catholic Centre. 
By Nathalia Crane and Leonard Feeney.—Old Possum’s Book 
By T. S. Eliot.—America’s Old Masters. By James Thomas Flexner.— 


the Alphabet. 
of Cats. 


By Burton J. 
By Com- 
By E, I. Watkin.—The Ark and 


Across the Busy Years. By Nicholas Murray Butler.—Pamphlet Publications. 


In Place of Splendor. By Constancia 
de la Mora. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

This autobiography has a more 
than ordinary interest for Catholic 
readers. It is the story of a Catho- 
lic girl who was brought up in con- 
vent schools in Spain and England, 
who on her mother’s side belonged 
to an aristocratic family which gave 
the great statesman Antonio Maura, 
her grandfather, to Spain, and yet 
who secured the first divorce in 
Spanish history and remarried, and 
became an ardent partisan of the 
Republic and an office-holder under 
it during the Civil War. 

Hence the book is really two 
stories, intertwined: the personal 
history of an unhappy first mar- 
riage and a happy second union, 
and the tragic tale of the inept 
attempt to install democracy, so- 
called, in Spain and of its no less 
tragic failure, told from the inside. 
The Catholic reader who is not re- 
pelled by the author’s enthusiastic 
zeal for the Republic will find many 
instructive lessons in it, and not a 
few enlightening details that may 


help to account for the mystery of 
recent Spain. 

The story falls naturally into 
three parts: the writer’s life as a 
Catholic girl in a conservative 
household and as a young matron, 
up to the age of twenty-five; her 
gradual absorption, through her 
marriage to a Republican aviator, in 
the fortunes of the doomed Repub- 
lic; and a graphic and anguished 
account of the last terrible months 
of the rout of the Republican forces. 
Each of these sections of the book 
has its engrossing, if utterly, differ- 
ent interest. 

It is fairly obvious that, in spite 
of the fact that she was brought up 
a Catholic in a Catholic household, 
Constancia de la Mora really learned 
very little of the meaning and 
beauty of her faith. It apparently 
made small intellectual claim on 
her mind, and was a purely exter- 
nal, almost purely social, set of 
ceremonial forms. It fitted her 
neither for marriage nor for mar- 
ried life, and it failed her com- 
pletely at a time of crisis. The 
story of her unfortunate experience 
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in confession has all the normal 
earmarks of a later rationalization 
which is usual in such cases as hers. 
She had already lost her faith at 
that time, if she ever really had any. 

At the same time she was pos- 
sessed by that powerful sense of 
public responsibility which seems to 
have been ingrained in her sturdy 
family; and the opposition of her 
mother and her mother’s friends to 
her instinctive feeling for the poor 
only strengthened her opposition to 
the Church, which, from her stand- 
point from within a powerful politi- 
cal and industrial family, came to 
her as the ally of an exploiting aris- 
tocracy and plutocracy. At the 
same time, she inadvertently lets 
slip this remark (page 78): “I had 
been taught all my life that the rich 
and religious had a duty to perform 
in life—the succoring of the poor 
and helpless.” She took that lesson 
seriously. Her complaint is that the 
Church in Spain did not implement 
the lesson, but let its serious prac- 
tice be paralyzed by too much sub- 
servience to the rich classes. 

The political section of the story 
has a different tale to tell. The 
author has a supreme contempt for 
most of the figures whom the world 
press was taught to regard as the 
heroic figures of modern Spain: 
Azania, Besteiro, Prieto, and Cabal- 
lero are the particular objects of 
her wrath. According to her, dur- 
ing their first two years in power 
they merely passed reform laws 
on paper, and did nothing to carry 
them out; then when the oppo- 
sition won they lapsed into pessi- 
mism and despair; finally, when 
they took over again in February, 
1936, it was their stupidity and gen- 
eral ineffectualness that precipi- 
tated the Franco revolution. This 
part of the story, told from within 
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by one whose husband had a high 
position in the Army, and who was 
herself an office-holder, has a his- 
torical character which will be valu- 
able for future chroniclers. The 
only group, within or outside of 
Spain, for which she has any regard 
are the Communists. The New 
Masses was quick to point out her 
testimony that the Soviet people 
contributed 140,000,000 rubles to 
the Republican cause; that “one 
people in the world (Russia) had 
not deserted us”; that the Soviet 
Chato airplanes gave invaluable 
service; and that Russia gave a 
home to thousands of Spanish or- 
phans. It is not clear that Sefora 
de la Mora herself is a Communist. 
She is discreet enough on that point. 
But her opposition to the various 
brands of Socialists, her accusa- 
tions that the POUM, as a Trotzky- 
ite organization was a secret organ 
of Franco activity, and her failure 
to condemn Communists, as she 
condemns nearly everybody else 
who was on her side, would seem to 
be indications of her stand. Be- 
sides, she was with her husband 
when he went to Russia to recuper- 
ate after a stroke. The book was 
printed before the Stalin-Nazi alli- 
ance or we might be able to know 
with certainty. 

Her account of the Franco rebel- 
lion, told from the “Loyalist” side, 
is one long unrelieved story of in- 
efficiency, stupidity, treachery and 
cowardice on the part of the Repub- 
lican leaders. The two Socialist 
leaders, Prieto and Caballero, to her 
mind, bear the principal responsi- 
bility for the failure of the Republic 
in its last months, along with 
Azana and Besteiro. In fact, as she 
tells the story, it is quite apparent 
that the Republic never really had 
any chance of survival, given the 
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type of leaders it had. She should 
know, for she was for many months 
before the end the head of the Press 
Section (chief censor) of the Re- 
publican Government. 

Her account of her friendships 
with the various American corre- 
spondents is very illuminating—Jay 
Allen, Leland Stowe, Lawrence 
Fernsworth, Herbert Matthews par- 
ticularly are etched in glowing 
strokes. Her enthusiasm for them 
is not likely to be relished by them 
now, for she depicts them as valu- 
able accessories to her cause, rather 
than as impartial chroniclers. Only 
Matthews emerges from her stories 
as a careful newspaperman. 

The question naturally arises 
concerning her sincerity in the 
whole story she tells about the war 
in Spain and what led up to it. It 
is my opinion that her readers gen- 
erally will believe in her sincerity, 
on the whole; whether rightly or 
not will depend on the final show of 
the records in a matter about which 
it is virtually impossible to be im- 
partial at the present time. Certain 
obvious propaganda tales which she 
uses, as the enormously exaggerated 
stories about Church wealth in 
Spain, the clearly inaccurate Popu- 
lar Front “victory” in February, 
1936, and other smaller items will 
cast some doubt on her general 
trustworthiness. On the other 
hand, the Germans and _ Italians 
have since admitted, even boasted 
about, the bombings of which they 
were accused. The real truth about 
Spain is not yet known. Meanwhile, 
this book affords Catholics a great 
deal of matter for serious reflection 
on the danger of alliances of the 
Church with political factions, 
alignments in which the latter 


usually win out and the Church 
suffers serious setbacks. 


W. P. 
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Orchard’s Bay. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
This book would make good read- 

ing at any time, but at this time, 
with the world apparently tumbling 
about our ears, it provides reading 
of surpassing excellence. There 
may be a difference of opinion on 
this point; conceivably, there are 
those who would contend that so 
dark an hour calls for something 
serious, something in the way of 
sociological or political study, some 
earnest and sustained effort to deal 
remedially with the world’s des- 
perate need. 

That is a contention with which I 
am not qualified to deal, my con- 
viction being that a large part of 
the world’s wretchedness is due pre- 
cisely to such literature, to books 
that have made that need more des- 
perate by suggesting solutions for 
problems that are never truly 
grasped, so that the proffered solu- 
tions, too often carried into practi- 
cal action, have merely served to 
confound the confusion. 

For that matter, Orchard’s Bay is 
serious enough. It could scarcely 
be called frivolous, concerned as it 
is with high and noble subjects. It 
deals, not exhaustively, but certain- 
ly profoundly with a variety of 
great themes, such as poetry and re- 
ligion and art and love. It is, as a 
matter of fact, a learned book, but 
what chiefly recommends it to me 
is the fact that reading it is sheer 
delight. One had almost forgotten 
that such books could be written in 
our time, so few of them have been. 
In a world filled with raucous 
voices, when ears and soul are as- 
sailed by waves of hatred, cries of 
distress, shrieks of despair, one had 
almost forgotten that there are gar- 
dens, and lives attuned to their 
beauty. And Orchard’s Bay was a 
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garden before it became a book, an 
ancient garden surrounding the 
ancient house which is Mr. Noyes’s 
home on the Isle of Wight, a garden 
so delectable as to strike despair to 
the heart of the gardener who has 
had to make rather than inherit his 
garden, were it not that your true 
garden lover need not own the gar- 
den in which he exults. Mr. Noyes, 
for instance, writes as enchantingly 
of St. Clare’s “little garden” at 
Assisi as of his own demesne, with 
its almost incredible dower of nat- 
ural loveliness, its pools and dells 
and flowers and trees and, beyond 
the wall, the “sparkle of the sea.” 
Not only is his garden rich in rose 
and cypress trees, alive with birds, 
aswarm with bees, radiant with but- 
terflies, but it has been enriched by 
association with Keats and Swin- 
burne, Longfellow, Turgeniev and 
Alice Meynell. The book does not 
depend on them, however, for lit- 
erary interest of the highest order. 
That is plentifully supplied by Mr. 
Noyes himself, who after all is a 
prose writer of distinction and who 
strews through his book a number 
of his own exquisite poems, most 
of them here published for the first 
time. It is a literary mind which 
ranges through the whole field of 
literature at the suggestion of his 
trees and flowers. It is a poet who 
writes the captivating pages on 
Deborah the Bee. It is a profound- 
ly thoughtful intellect, simply satu- 
rated with humane letters, which 
gives us the memorable chapters on 
the sparkling sea and the poetry of 
Vergil. In short, the book itself is 
like a garden; it shares the grace 
and light and fragrance of all the 
gardens wherein men have striven 
to recover the lost rapture of Eden. 

In Brave New World, Aldous 
Huxley describes the World Con- 


troller as surreptitiously exhibiting 
to the Savage his secret hoard of 
contraband books, survivals of the 
old civilized order. Orchard’s Bay 
is such a book. If the worst befall 
and our civilization perish, a single 
copy of Orchard’s Bay would pre- 
serve an authentic image of imper- 
ishable things that might well con- 
stitute a revelation to the new bar- 
barians. B. M. K. 


Our Land and Our Lady. By Daniel 
Sargent. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

From the Santa Maria of Colum- 
bus with its sailors chanting the 
Salve Regina every evening on their 
way to San Salvador to the Mary- 
knoll of Bishop James Anthony 
Walsh with its priests and Sisters 
saying their farewells as they set 
forth on their Chinese apostolate, 
the name of Mary ever Virgin has 
been stamped upon every mission- 
ary enterprise in this country. The 
poet in Sargent has sensed the 
beauty of this union of our Land 
and our Lady, and the historian in 
him has begotten this delightful 
book, which rebukes in a kindly 
manner those non-Catholic histori- 
ans who find it difficult to weave 
Catholic history into their history 
writing. The prejudices of four 
centuries bind them to Plymouth 
Rock and Jamestown. 

Sargent tells briefly the story of 
our Spanish, French and English 
pioneer Catholic missionaries, chief- 
ly Franciscans and Jesuits, who 
traveled the country over from 
Maine to California, and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
suffering every hardship, torture 
and death to bring the Gospel to 
the pagan natives. Their names are 
legion: Jogues, Kino, Garcés, Mar- 
quette, Massenet, Marco, Llinas, 
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Junipero Serra, Segura, De Smet, 
Richard, Gallitzin. Pioneer Bishops 
—Bruté, Carroll, Cheverus, Blanchet, 
and pioneer Sisters— Mother Du- 
chesne, Mother Warde — figure in 
this glorious company—all without 
exception devout clients of the 
Blessed Mother of God. 

Did you know that the Rio 
Grande was once known as Our 
Lady’s River; that Chesapeake Bay 
was once called the Bay of the 
Mother of God; that the Sulpicians 
baptized their first mission in Can- 
ada Ville Marie de Montréal; that 
Marquette styled the Mississippi the 
River of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion? B. L. C. 





Germany Puts the Clock Back. By 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $2.50. 
This book, as originally written 

in 1932, was an effort to trace Hit- 

ler’s steps on the path to power. 

It is now republished with an up-to- 

date Foreword and three new chap- 

ters. The author, prior to his ex- 
pulsion from Germany (largely as 

a result of the indictment of the 

Nazi régime contained in this vol- 

ume), had been correspondent in 

Berlin for the Chicago Daily News. 

His contribution to the record of 

this period (1923-1932), therefore, 

is journalistic, not historical. He 

gives a number of first-hand im- 

pressions which are shrewd, valu- 

able. The analysis of Prussian mili- 

tary spirit and the portrayal of the 

character of Kurt von Schleicher, 
the intriguing “desk General,” are 
outlined with authentic, powerful 
strokes. It is true to assert that 
under the Kaiser “the soldier was 
the supreme social type” and was 
honored as “the highest of State 
servants.” Mr. Mowrer furnishes a 
vivid, understandable description of 
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how Hitler and his cohorts exploited 
this love of the army for the bene- 
fit of the Nazi political movement. 
It is also useful to note the gen- 
erous measure of State Socialism 
that was introduced by and flour- 
ished under Bismarck. It was the 
Iron Chancellor who nationalized 
the German railways and who en- 
couraged public ownership and 
operation of gas works, power 
plants and street-car lines. The 
“Charity State,” fiercely assailed by 
Franz von Papen when he ma- 
neuvered himself into the Chancel- 
lery, had existed long before the 
Weimar Republic. 

In the new Social Democratic era 
(1926-1928) funds, borrowed from 
America, financed “schools, hospi- 
tals, swimming pools, stadia, parks 
and town halls...” Simultaneous- 
ly, the “American rationalization of 
industry” threw one million men 
out of work, although production 
rose by twenty percent! Faced with 
unemployment, youth surrendered 
to the siren voice of the Fuehrer. 

Mr. Mowrer is less happy in his 
interpretation of the Bruening 
administration. Like Dorothy 
Thompson, the Chicago Daily News 
correspondent lets his emotion over- 
come reason. He forgets that Dr. 
Bruening, in invoking decree pow- 
ers under Article 48 of the Consti- 
tution, always had an ultimate ac- 
count of his stewardship to be sub- 
mitted to the Reichstag. Reading 
Mr. Mowrer’s ex parte statement, 
one would never suspect that the 
majority of that body supported Dr. 
Bruening until the latter’s resigna- 
tion. The true interpretation of this 
crucial period is available in “The 
Man Who Might Have Saved Eu- 
rope” by Dr. George N. Shuster 
(THE CaTHOoLIc Wor Lp, July, 1937). 

J. F. T 
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The Philosophy of Communism. By 
Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., 
Ph.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$3.50. 

Many years ago Pope Pius IX. 
published an Encyclical on Modern- 
ism. It was, up to that time, the 
most complete statement of that 
heresy which had been made by 
anyone, even by a Modernist. No 
one had written a treatise expound- 
ing its tenets until it was done by 
the Pope. Even the Modernists 
found out from it what they held, 
and saw for the first time their sys- 
tem as a completed whole. 

I was reminded of that incident 
by this book of Dr. McFadden’s. 
Many Marxists, including Marx 
himself, have written books about 
Communism. But, as in the similar 
case of the Modernists, the Commu- 
nists themselves would have to 
come to this book if they wished to 
find anywhere a rounded statement, 
drawn from their own writings, of 
the whole philosophy which they 
profess. For many, including at 
the same time all left-wingers and 
all Catholics, the principal value of 
this book will be in this full syn- 
thesis of Communism. 

One cannot, without summarizing 
the work, give an idea of the intel- 
ligent manner in which Dr. McFad- 
den has approached his task. One 
example will suffice. He points out 
(pages 157ff.) in the chapter on 
the Philosophy of Revolution, how 
many ineffectual refutations of Com- 
munism have been made through a 
misunderstanding of the Commu- 
nist theory of the State by alleging 
the facts as they are present in to- 
day’s Russia. No Communist has 
ever claimed, as Dr. McFadden 
acutely points out, that present-day 
Russia is a truly Communist State. 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
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is only a transitory phase of Com- 
munist development, a step toward 
Communism, rather than Commu- 
nism itself. The final stage of Com- 
munism, of course, is that in which 
the State itself disappears, “withers 
away.” 

In successive chapters the book 
deals with the Communist philoso- 
phies of nature, of mind, of history, 
of the State, of religion, of morality, 
of revolution, of society. In the sec- 
ond part each of these various phi- 
losophies is subjected to a succes- 
sive searching criticism. Just as in 
the first part, only Marxist writers 
are quoted, so in this second part, 
the same writers find themselves 
confronted with the Christian 
writers on the same matters. 

A book like this will convince 
people that the current desertions 
of the Communist party by many 
former Communists on the ground 
that Soviet Russia has actually 
abandoned Communism, are quite 
illogical. What has really hap- 
pened is that they have suddenly 
come face to face with the real im- 
plications of the Marxist theory and 
have found them too much to swal- 
low. It is among this group that 
we may probably look for the tide 
of conversion to the Catholic 
Church to set in here as it has 
abroad. 

The book is excellently printed, 
has a fair index, and an excellent 
bibliography. W. P. 


Statesmen of the Lost Cause. Jeffer- 
son Davis and His Cabinet. By 
Burton J. Hendrick. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.75. 

Mr. Hendrick did his latest book 
gross injustice by choosing both a 
misleading title and a misleading 
subtitle. It is not, as the title im- 
plies, a mere series of short biogra- 
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phies; and it is not, as the subtitle 
implies, confined to such a narrow 
subject as Davis and his Cabinet. 
It is a penetrating and important 
study of the Confederacy on all its 
governmental and diplomatic sides. 
It is more; it is a keen-eyed re- 
examination of the inherent weak- 
nesses of the Confederacy which, 
and not defeat in the field or failing 
supplies, doomed it from the begin- 
ning. It revamps history, for Mr. 
Hendrick takes nothing for granted. 
It pursues the inquiry into foreign 
Ministries and into the privacies of 
monarchs, and is as thorough in 
throne-rooms as in Richmond or 
Washington. 

In fact, some of the most illumi- 
nating of Mr. Hendrick’s researches 
are into things abroad, and Napo- 
leon III., for instance, is much more 
thoroughly treated than Davis. 
Napoleon’s anxiety to ally France 
with the Confederacy was in order 
to hasten the break-up of the Union 
and of the Monroe Doctrine with it, 
so as to open Latin America to his 
projects of imperialistic expansion. 
In pursuing this branch of his in- 
quiry, Mr. Hendrick skimps noth- 
ing, and spends as much care and 
skill on the sinister corruption of 
the Comte de Morny, for one, as in 
England he spends in delving into 
the minds—always on the evidence 
—of such better men as Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell. 

Under his wide-ranging telescope 
Seward’s hitherto inexplicable folly 
in trying to involve the Union in 
war with Europe becomes a greatly 
contrived—and successful —exam- 
ple of far-seeing diplomacy. Seward 
was not seeking war, but bending 
England to his purposes by the con- 
stant prospect of war. A danger- 
ously daring scheme, vindicated 
only by the fact that it succeeded, 
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and Palmerston, despite Russell, 
kept all Europe’s hands off. 

The Confederacy, under Hen- 
drick’s scalpel, is seen to have per- 
ished of States rights. From the 
beginning at Montgomery, and be- 
fore then, it was doomed, for that 
doctrine admittedly involved the 
right of every State to secede from 
the Confederacy as the Confederacy 
had seceded from the Union. No 
mere abstract possibility, for this 
very thing was already beginning to 
happen when Sherman’s northward 
sweep and practical junction with 
Grant ended the war. Georgia was 
the leading State in this new seces- 
sion, but most of the others were 
following her; and nothing in the 
book is more graphically described 
than the secessionist activities of 
her Governor, Joseph E. Brown, 
with Vice-President Stephens at his 
elbow. Stephens, in fact, appears 
as the evil genius of the Confed- 
eracy from the start. A most nota- 
ble book, this latest Hendrick one. 

aw. & 


Shakespeare. By Mark Van Doren. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00. 

This book should not be called a 
criticism, but rather a tribute; a 
scholarly analysis of the work of 
the greatest of all poets and play- 
wrights. 

Mr. Van Doren does not deal in 
controversy; he does not egregious- 
ly try to reconstruct Shakespeare’s 
life and character from the text of 
the plays and poems, but “ignoring 
the biography of Shakespeare, the 
history and character of his time, 
the conventions of his theater, and 
the work of his contemporaries, as- 
sumes that the interest in the plays, 
as they have come down to us ex- 
ceeds the interest in either the in- 
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dividual who wrote them, or the age 
that produced him.” 

Accordingly, after a short intro- 
duction, a chapter is devoted to each 
of the plays, and one to the poems. 
Each chapter is complete in itself; 
the play is analyzed and criticized 
with such insight and skill, that 
appetite and curiosity are whetted 
rather than satisfied. The copious 
and unhackneyed quotations open 
new and unsuspected vistas of 
beauty and interest, and send the 
reader back to the plays themselves 
to verify these wider implications. 
No mean achievement. 

It has been the fashion lately, 
to tear out and isolate unrelated 
texts from Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems, and grouping these dispa- 
rate fragments under various head- 
ings, draw from them strange de- 
ductions by the law of averages. 
By this method it has been proved 
that Shakespeare is a myth: that he 
was forced to fly from London at 
the height of his triumphs, and seek 
shelter in Scotland (of all places) 
because he was a Catholic: that he 
preferred fishing to swimming, 
wasn’t a good sailor, and enjoyed 
music! 

Let us be grateful that Mr. Van 
Doren’s criticism is of another sort. 
He reveals to us unsuspected beau- 
ties in our best loved plays and 
poems in scholarly lines of whole- 
hearted praise and warm admira- 
tion. His book is the tribute of a 
man of letters to the master crafts- 
man he recognizes as supreme in 
the field in which he himself is at 
home. It leaves the reader re- 
freshed and rejoiced to find his own 
uncritical delight in the plays justi- 
fied and corroborated by a recog- 
nized authority. 

Possibly there is nothing new to 
be said about Shakespeare, but on 


finishing this book you will want 
to paraphrase Miranda’s words: 
“What a brave old world that has 
such people in it,” and get your 
copy of Shakespeare off the shelf! 
M. C. L. 


Men Under the Sea. By Commander 
Edward Ellsberg. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 
Commander Ellsberg writes a 

thrilling story— more absorbing 
than any novel—of the raising of 
sunken submarines, and the retriev- 
ing of gold and silver from wrecked 
vessels over the seven seas. 

In 1925 he was detailed as sal- 
vage officer on the S-51, which had 
been shipwrecked off Block Island. 
To raise to the surface this 1200-ton 
wreck was a nine months’ danger- 
ous job—a job that merited the 
Distinguished Service medal for 
Ellsberg, an honor never before con- 
ferred by the Navy in peace time. 

Hardly had he retired from the 
Navy after sixteen years of service, 
than he read in the papers of the 
trapping of forty men in the S-4, 
sunk off Cape Cod by the destroyer 
Paulding. He at once offered his 
services as a civilian, but was com- 
pelled to enter the service again by 
Admiral Plunkett. Why? So that 
if he died in his attempt to salvage 
the submarine his widow might re- 
ceive a pension from the govern- 
ment! Ellsberg narrowly escaped 
death on one of his diving explora- 
tions. Lack of proper equipment 
and a three-day gale hindered the 
work. The boat was finally saved; 
but all the crew were dead. 

This disaster aroused public in- 
dignation throughout the country, 
so that Congress had to provide 
money for more rescue ships, more 
pontoons, more divers, more experi- 
mentation, more improvement. The 
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“lung,” a twenty-year-old device to 
enable a man to breathe under 
water, was perfected; new methods 
of decompression to allay the dan- 
ger of “the bends” were adopted; 
the underwater torch for cutting 
steel under water was invented by 
Elisberg; rescue chambers and res- 
cue bells were forthcoming. As a 
result when the Squalus sank off 
Portsmouth in May, 1939, thirty- 
three men out of fifty-eight were 
saved. It was the first time in his- 
tory that from any such depth— 
243 feet—men had been saved from 
a foundered submarine. 

Intensely interesting are the au- 
thor’s stories of diving for sunken 
gold. On May 20, 1922, the P. and 
O. liner, Egypt, plying between 
London and Bombay, sank in a col- 
lision twenty miles southwest of the 
island of Ushant. An Italian sal- 
vage crew hired by Lloyd’s spent 
six years in salvaging its treasure of 
five millions in gold and silver bul- 
lion. In January, 1917, the White 
Star liner, Laurentic, struck a hid- 
den mine off the Irish coast, and 
sank with the loss of over half her 
crew. It took Commander Dumant 
of the English Navy eight years to 
recover its twenty-five million in 
gold—an undertaking unique in sal- 
vage annals. The story of these 
treasure hunts reads like a fairy 
tale. They tell volumes of the skill, 
ingenuity, and perseverance of the 
men under the sea. B. L. CG. 





The Catholic Centre. By E. I. Wat- 
kin. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00. 

The name of the author will be 
to most readers a guarantee that 
more than ordinary value attaches 
to the volume before us. Its gen- 
eral purpose is to point out that 
Catholicism occupies a central posi- 
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tion, midway between extremes. 
With this in view Mr. Watkin dis- 
cusses in readable fashion and with 
a surprising lightness of touch, the 
currents and eddies of contempo- 
rary thought which carry so many 
people into positions logically un- 
tenable; and always, he is profound 
and reverent and at the same time 
refreshingly original. Obviously his 
book is what he describes it to be: 
“The fruit of personal meditation 
upon Catholic truth”; and he bal- 
ances the hard things he has to say 
about church officials by disclaim- 
ing in advance “any idea of criti- 
cizing the Church as such.” 

An enthusiastic advocate of the 
liturgy as enshrining the Catholic 
teaching brought out by a doctrinal 
development of almost two thou- 
sand years, he urges “that liturgical 
prayer should once more become 
the normal public worship of Catho- 
lics.”. Over and over again, by ref- 
erences to the liturgy he illustrates 
his thesis that Catholicism is the 
via media. He deplores the popular 
neglect of the Bible, the over insist- 
ence on “sociality” and the exces- 
sively sentimental private devo- 
tions, all of which mark a departure 
from the nice balance which is 
characteristic of the Church’s 
liturgy. His consideration of Dr. 
Buchman and the Oxford Group 
leads him to ask, Is inner guid- 
ance after all “an illuminist illu- 
sion?...Is the Veni Sancte Spiritus 
a string of empty words?” His an- 
swer is that we must distinguish 
“between objectively infallible guid- 
ance which is not guaranteed, and 
infallibly profitable guidance which 
is pledged to us.” 

Next to that on Education, an ex- 
tract from which we quoted in last 
months Nova et Vetera Department, 
perhaps the most stimulating chap- 
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ter is “Idealism and Realism.” It 
presents the philosophy of the 
Catholic Church as “ideal realism” 
—often condemned in England as 
“sentimentalism,” and not at all in 
harmony with “the servile adula- 
tion of the Italian Catholics” for 
Mussolini nor with “the sentimen- 
tal ornamentation of Lourdes” nor 
with “the sentimentalism of the 
Little Flower and the sugary verses 
she composed . . . an unpleasing 
garment covering a spirit of sub- 
lime and austere heroism.” 

The chapter on “Materialism in 
Religion” undertakes to explain 
why ecclesiastical materialism 
flourishes more vigorously in Ca- 
tholicism than in any other religion. 
Why are we disposed to value ex- 
ternal membership of the Church 
or position in its hierarchy above 
inner union with God,—to refer to 
the honest though misinformed zeal 
of non-Catholics as fanatical, — to 
judge religious values by quantity 
rather than by quality,—to rely on 
the support of earthly power or 
wealth? Why do we measure a 
priest’s success by his prestige and 
popularity, and employ political 
methods in Church government, 
and substitute espionage and secret 
denunciation for charity? By way 
of reassurance,—in words that re- 
mind us of Newman’s teaching 
about the inevitability of supersti- 
tion in untrained people possessed 
of fervent faith — Mr. Watkin ar- 
gues that this tendency to “ecclesi- 
astical materialism,” far from be- 
ing an argument against the divin- 
ity of the Church, rather testifies in 
its favor. “For given our fallen 
nature, a religion could be free 
from materialism only by being free 
from matter, and therefore not a 
human religion.” 

Touching on the enormous leak- 
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age from the Church, the author re- 
fers to Newman’s insistence on an 
intelligent understanding of the 
Catholic faith, as a necessary bul- 
wark against invasions of unbelief. 
There has been progress however 
within recent years: “I do not sup- 
pose a convert to-day would be told, 
as I was told when I entered the 
Church thirty years ago, that to de- 
sire liturgical worship instead of 
hymns and private devotions is the 
relic of a Protestant mentality.” 
And here the author records his 
debt to “that pioneer of better 
things, the late Father Joseph 
Rickaby,” who taught him to get 
away from superficial details and 
seek fundamental Catholic princi- 
ples, the Catholic Center. 

Much more might be quoted, but 
enough has been said to indicate 
the value of this book as the prod- 
uct of a thinker in whom profound 
faith is combined with strong indi- 
vidual intelligence, both of which 
find free expression. J. McsS. 


The Ark and the Alphabet. By 
Nathalia Crane and Leonard 
Feeney. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.35. 

Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. 
By T. S. Eliot. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $1.25. 

The only regret of a reviewer 
confronted by these little books of 
verse must be that they did not 
arrive in time to have their praises 
rung before the Christmas for 
which either or both would have 
made so treasurable a gift. How- 
ever there is no reason why they 
should not make a happier New 
Year by continuing to carry their 
serio-comic messages into what Fa- 
ther Feeney well calls that “greater 
and deeper childhood” measured by 
heart time rather than sun time. 
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By keeping close to the “tradi- 
tional, almost mystical custom chil- 
dren have of associating the zoo 
with the alphabet,” Nathalia Crane 
and Leonard Feeney have collabo- 
rated upon poetic cages (did the 
ark have cages?) for twenty-six real 
and symbolic birds and beasts— 
with a few extras for good measure. 
The cage-building must have been 
rare fun; but the identity of the 
architects is not going to puzzle 
readers quite so much as the col- 
laborators fancy. Miss Crane’s 
verses are, for instance, subtle and 
graceful and quite consciously 
quaint: probably the most charm- 
ing are those to the winter Sparrow 
and to the Lion who pined for the 
freedom of the town. But Father 
Feeney has his own _ inimitable 
blend of mirth and mysticism, and 
his naiveté carries no self-con- 
sciousness at all. One can track 
him by the felicity of genius all the 
way from the Donkey who “saw 
Mary give her Child a kiss” or the 
Jaguar (whose rhyme is already a 
classic!) to the Rabbit who “de- 
lights in fright,” and 


“Unmistakably was made 
Out of man some tenderness to take 
Just for pity’s sake.” 


The curious oversight by which 
The Ark and the Alphabet failed to 
pay tribute to the feline fellowship 
—actually a cult to their lovers!— 
is fortunately remedied by a second 
volume entirely devoted to cats. 
“Some are sane and some are mad, 
And some are good and some are 


bad, 

And some are better, some are 
worse— 

But all may be described in 
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Most of these varieties are, in fact, 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot, who now passes 
on to the public the engaging 
rhymes and illustrations originally 
circulated among his friends. We 
have not only the sober “Fireside 
Sphinx” here, but sprightly case- 
histories of the Theatre Cat, the Cat 
About Town, the Railway Cat and 
the Mystery Cat: all so delectably 
concocted that we end—as we be- 
gan — by wondering why the best 
comic verse always seems to be 
written by highly serious people. 

K. B. 


America’s Old Masters. By James 
Thomas Flexner. New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.75. 

Something of pioneer freshness 
and vigor is in these robust biogra- 
phies of the four greatest American 
painters of the eighteenth century, 
West, Copley, Peale and Stuart; 
contributed not so much by the 
main outlines of their histories, as 
by characteristic details that a less 
sympathetic recorder might have 
overlooked or put aside as irrele- 
vant. The result is a fascinating 
volume of vital portraiture. 

The series opens, appropriately, 
with Benjamin West, the expatri- 
ate, who touched shoulders with 
George III. over documents heavy 
with design, and who fathered 
American painting by his generous 
patronage of Peale and Stuart. Mr. 
Flexner’s understanding of the sig- 
nificance of small strokes in a pat- 
tern of art or life throws high light 
on West’s boyhood in a frontier 
Quaker community. The future 
companion of royalty had so strong 
a determination to paint that he 
made his first brushes with hairs 
filched from the fur of the family 
cat. The same singleness of pur- 
pose took him in his young man- 
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hood to Rome, where he was pre- 
sented to the greatest art critic and 
collector of his age, Cardinal Albani, 
nephew of Clement XI. The author 
describes dramatically the reactions 
of the shy Quaker youth from “a 
savage country,” introduced to the 
classicism of Rome, and to sophisti- 
cations of art beyond his wildest 
imaginings. 

Much history is interwoven with 
West’s grandiloquent career in Eng- 
land. Mr. Flexner paints George 
Ill. as vividly as West portrayed 
him in the heyday of court favor 
before the king’s madness and the 
American Revolution ended the 
royal patronage. West became, in 
a sense, a man without a country, 
yet like Stuart through his por- 
traits of Washington, exerted an in- 
fluence on his native land that con- 
tinues to this day. In the career of 
Stuart who, unlike Copley who 
settled in London, returned to the 
newborn United States the author 
traces currents that show the trend 
of the times, such as the reactions 
of fashionable Philadelphia society, 
aristocratic to the core, to the spirit 
of the democratic Stuart. 

In similar fashion the biography 
of Charles Willson Peale throws 
light on the provincial genius of 
pre-Revolutionary America with its 
innumerable facets of self-help. 
This early painter was a Jack-of- 
all-trades in the best sense, an in- 
ventor, shoe and saddle maker, a 
naturalist, an experimenter in 
science anticipating many of the 
later achievements of his nation, 
and crowning his service to art in 
the foundation of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. What 
Mr. Flexner terms “the genial dis- 
order of Peale’s temperament” 
placed the painter often in strange 
galleries. But the reader follows 


willingly, for the style as well as 
the story, for vivid epigram and 
sure touch. The author sometimes 
paints in his background with a 
single sentence as when he writes 
of Cromwell’s vandals: “England 
was harried until it was as devoid 
of pictorial art as Ireland of 
snakes.” 

Our own “Old Masters” should 
become better known through these 
biographies which place them 
again, palette in hand, before their 
easels, luminous in old ecstasies and 
exasperations. Many reproductions 
of their paintings enrich the volume 
and a full bibliography is included. 

A. McC. S. 


Across the Busy Years. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 
No wonder that President Butler 

was astounded at the length and 

high significance of the list of men 
whose names he recalled when he 
set out to sketch the contents of this 
book of reminiscences. It is a large 
claim that he has talked with “al- 
most every man of light and leading 
who has lived in the world during 
the past half century”; but the word 

“almost” keeps this statement with- 

in the bounds of probability. Glad- 

stone, Bismarck, Newman, and 

Pope Leo XIII. head the list; and on 

it goes through a series of English 

statesmen and writers and schol- 
ars, and American men of conse- 
quence in every department of life, 

—including Longfellow, Whittier 

and Lowell. We find here univer- 

sity leaders, thirteen out of the 
thirty-one Presidents of the United 

States, and an assortment of dis- 

tinguished men from countries on 

both sides of the Atlantic, among 
them Mussolini, “who has done 
really great things for the Italian 
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people, but whose intellectual power Visitor Press). 


is overestimated by both himself 
and his friends; His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI., whose place among the 
leaders and interpreters of thought 
—whether religious or secular—is 
wholly secure; and Cardinal Pacelli, 
now Pope Pius XII., whose prompt 
and upenimous election to the 
Papacy is one of the outstanding 
events of recent years.” 

Mr. Butler’s activities in the Re- 
publican Party and in the field of 
education have kept him in the 
forefront of political and intellec- 
tual movements for half a_ life- 
time—trich resources when he comes 
to autobiographical writing. That 
these pages abound in interest for 
any reader of ordinary intelligence 
there can be no question; although, 
for the most part, the author con- 
fines himself to episodes which give 
too little insight into the hidden 
origins and the official secrets of the 
movements with which he has been 
associated. Yet for all his charac- 
teristic reticence and his great dis- 
cretion, he has given us a book en- 
titled to a place in political Ameri- 
cana. J. McS. 





PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: A Pic- 
ture of the Man, by Father Boniface 
McConville, O.F.M.; Explanation of 
the Gospel Parables: I. Understand- 
ing the Message of Christ, II. Our 
Moral Life, III. Man’s True Friend, 
IV. God and Justice, by Father Isi- 
dore O’Brien, O.F.M. (Paterson, 
N. J.: Saint Anthony’s Guild. 5 
cents each). 

God and His Church, by Rev. Pat- 
rick F. Harvey, S.J. (5 cents); The 
Home Prayer Book, or “Diamonds 
and Pearls,” a complete collection of 
indulgenced prayers compiled by 
Charles Taylor, O.M.I. (10 cents) 
(Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
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The Catholic Tradi- 
tion in Literature, by Brother Leo, 
F.S.C. (10 cents); What Catholics 
Do at Mass, by William H. Russell 
(15 cents), Addresses delivered 
in the nationwide Catholic Hour 
(Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, for the National 
Council of Catholic Men, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). A Guide to Fortune- 
telling, The Church Is a Failure, The 
Glorious Notes of Christmas, by Dan- 
iel A. Lord, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. 10 cents each). 

The Power of the Holy Ghost, by 
the Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D.; Stories of the Saints for 
Little People, by Agnes M. Finn; 
Summi Pontificatus, Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

Talks on First Confession, by G. 
H.; War, Loyalty, Defence, by Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P.; Letters to Chil- 
dren of Mary, by a Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus; 
Mary, the Woman of Prophecy, by 
Rev. P. M. Northcote, Ph.D. (5 cents 
each). Leaflets: Bellarmine Society 
Series, No. 49: The Miracle of the 
Catholic Church, Air Raids, Our 
Lady Queen of Poland, Spiritual 
First-Aid, by Rev. J. J. Bevan (2 
cents each) (London: Catholic 
Truth Society). 

The Catholic Mind, October 22d to 
December 8th, several issues of 
which are devoted to the pro- 
nouncements of Pope Pius XII. 
(New York: The America Press. 
5 cents each). Battles Without Bul- 
lets, by Thomas Brockway; The 
Peace That Failed, by Varian Fry; 
America Charts Her Course, by 
David Popper (New York: The For- 
eign Policy Association. 25 cents 
each). 

The Eastern Churches: “Reunion 
of the Eastern Churches,” by Pope 
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Pius XI.; “Leonidas Fedorov and 
the Catholic Russians,” by Donald 
Attwater; “Catholics — Roman But 
Not Latin,” by Gerard Donnelly, S.J. 
(New York: Saint Michael’s Guild. 
10 cents). Trends in Modern Poetic 
Drama in English, 1920-1938, by Sis- 
ter M. Beatrice Schiller, O.S.F (Ur- 
bana, Ill.: University of Illinois). 

Catholic Central Verein of 
America, Official Report of the 84th 
General Convention held at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 29 to August 2, 
1939 (St. Paul, Minn.: Wanderer 
Printing Co.). Father Champagnat, 
Founder of the Marist Brothers, by 
Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J. (Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: The Marist Press. 
5 cents). 


International Conciliation, Novem- 
ber, 1939: Text of Chancellor Hit- 
ler’s Speech Before the Reichstag, 
October 6, 1939; Text of Premier 
Daladier’s Broadcast to the French 
Nation, October 10, 1939; Text of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
Speech Before the House of Com- 
mons, October 12, 1939; The World 
Situation, a suggestion by Sir 
George Paish. December, 1939: 
Several important addresses, in- 
cluding the Encyclical Letter of 
Pope Pius XIL., Summi Pontificatus, 
and the text of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939; Documents for the Year 
1939 (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 
cents each). 








INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A. McC. S.: Anna McClure Sholl, artist and critic, New York City; author of The Ancient 
Journey, Fairy Tales of Weir, etc. 

B. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.F., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

B. M. K.: Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt.D., educator and author, Professor of English and Jour- 
nalism, College of Mount St. Vincent, New York City; former managing editor of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia; author of The Well of English, The Sudden Rose, etc. 

C. W. T.: Charles Willis Thompson, author, New York City; former editor of the Review of 
Books and political correspondent for The New York Times and the New York World; 
author of Party Leaders of the Times, Presidents | Have Known and Two Near Presi- 
dents, etc. 

E. D.: Eleanor Downing, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), educator and writer, assistant Professor of 
English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. F. T.: Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History 
at Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Professor of Sociology and Public Health 
at the Providence Hospital School of Nursing, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Chairman of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace; author of Religious Liberty in Transition, 
National Security and International Peace, etc. 

J. McS.: Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York City; author of A Primer of Prayer, Think and Pray, etc. 

K. B.: Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and lit- 
erary critic, Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; 
author of From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 

M. C. L.: Mabel C. (Mrs. James Duane) Livingston, dramatic and literary critic, New York 
City; Professor of Dramatics, Manhattanville College, New York City. 

W. P.: Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., writer and educator, Professor of Political Science and 
Dean of the Graduate School, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; author of 
Mexican Martyrdom, Which Way Democracy?, etc. 












BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tae America Press, New York: 

Paul and the Crucified. By Rev. William J. MacGarry. $3.00. 

Tue Cotumsira University Press, New York: 

Barnard—The First Fifty Years. By Alice Duer Miller and Susan Myers. $2.50. 
Tue DiaL Pargss, New York: 

A Jew Looks at America. By Louis M. Levitsky. $2.00. 

Dovstepay, Dornan & Co., New York: 
Christmas Holiday. By Somerset Maugham. $2.50. Some Old Portraits. By Booth Tark- 
ington. $5.00. 
From Avutuoa, Ellenburg, N. Y.: 
= Wears a Crown of Thorns: Marie Rose Ferron 1902-1936. By Rev. O. A. Boyer, S.T.L. 
$2.50. 
Gornam House, New York: 
Mary Austin: Woman of Genius. By Helen MacKnight Doyle. $3.00. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York: 
Barbarians Within and Without. By Leonard Woolf. $1.50. 
Harper & Baos., New York: 
Charles H.: The Last Rally. By Hilaire Belloc. $3.50. In Stalin’s Secret Service. By 
W. G. Krivitsky. $3.00. 
Tue Livincston Press, New York: 
True Democracy. By Constantine Paul Lent. $1.25. 
LonomMans, Green & Co., New York: 
Bernadette of Lourdes. By Margaret Gray Blanton. $2.50. 
Tus Macmitan Co., New York: 
Surprises in Sound—Modulation with a Gregorian Supplement. By Georgia Stevens. 
80 cents. Now There Is Beauty. By Sister M. Thérése, Sor.D.S. Heroic Dust. By Theo- 
dora Dehon. $2.50. 
Tue Oxronp Untversiry Press, New York: 
The Reconquest of Mexico. The Years of Lazaro Cardenas. By Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl. 
$3.00. American Painting Today. With an Essay by Forbes Watson. $4.50. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 

Hours and Wages in American Organized Labor. By Josepli M. Viau. $2.50. 
Reyna & Hironcocx, New York: 

World Without End. The Saga of Southeastern Europe. By Stoyan Pribichevich. $3.50. 
Tue Vrkino Paess, New York: 

Candle in the Dark. By Edman [rwin. $1.25, 

Josern F. Waoner, Inc., New York: 
Educational Handbook. For Catholic Schools and Universities. Edited by Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell. 
Tas Joun C. Winston Co., Philadelphia: 
The Story Book of Things We Wear. By Maud and Miska Petersham. 75 cents. 
Meavor Pustisarne Company, Boston, Mass.: 
Why Work? By Roger Payne, A.B., LL.B. $2.50. The Living Goya. By Mercedes C. 
Barbarrosa. $2.50. 
Tue Catuotic Universiry or America Press, Washington, D. C.: 
Vital Problems of Catholic Education in the United States. Edited by Roy J. Deferrari. 
$2.75. 
Boox ExcHanag, Morgantown, W. Va.: 

Young Man’s Guide. Selected and Arranged by L. D. Arnett. 95 cents. 
ZonvREVAN PustisHine House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

Famous Missionaries. By James Gilchrist Lawson. 35 cents. 

Our Sunpay Vistror Press, Huntington, Ind.: 
The Drive for Decency in Print. Report of the Bishop’s Committee Sponsoring the National 
Organization for Decent Literature. 50 cents. 
Tue Bosss-Meraitt Co., Indianapolis: 

Bambi’s Children. The Story of a Forest Family. By Felix Salten. $2.50. 
Sr. Cotumpans’ Forercn Mission Socriery, St. Columbans, Nebr.: 

Pathways to God. By John Henaghan. $1.10. 

Buans, Oates & Wasueurne, Lrp., London: 
Morality and War. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 3s. 6d. 
Domus Eprroriatis Manrtetti, Taurini: 

Institutiones Systematico-Historicae in Sacram Liturgiam. Tomes II. and III. By Dom 
Dr. Philippus Oppenheim, O.S.B. De Occasionariis et Recidivis. (Second edition.) By 
Franciscus Ter Haar, C.SS.R. Institutiones luris Canonici. Vols. I. and Il. By P. Mat- 
thaeus Conte a Coronata, O.M.C. Martyrologium Romanum, Recentium Sanctorum Offi- 
ciorumque Elogiis Expletam. 













































